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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  CHESTER  COUNTY. 


A  Record  of  Some  of  the  Books  Written 
y  by  Home  Writers. 

ciUus1  VV 

_  the  History  of  Chester  County.  by 
•  ,  ,Futbey  and  Gilbert  Cope,  pablishedl 

in  1881,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  county,  giving  an  account  of  the 
boohs  written  by  persons  of  Chester  county 
birth  or  residence,  or  relating  to  Chester 
county  and  its  people.  The  books  thus  no¬ 
ticed  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty.  This  did 
not  embrace  a  mass  of  literature  issued  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlets,  but  chiefly  the  produc¬ 
tions  which  assumed  the  form  of  books 
Since  the  publication  of  that  work  the"  list  of 
such  books  has  been  added  to  considerably 
and  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  note  of  them  so 
that  the  record  may  be  as  complete  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  this  time. 

The  writer  will  therefore  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  give  an  account  of  such  books,  and  also  of 
some  publications,  which  were  omitted  m  the 
published  history  referred  to,  of  which  he  has 
since  obtained  a  knowledge. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  these  articles  readers 
have  knowledge  of  any  omissions  the  writer 
will  be  tbankfnl  for  a  reference  to  them  The 
writer  would  suggest  that  those  who  have  the 
History  of  Chester  County,  and  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  should  preserve  these 
articles.  In  January,  1868, 

J.  SMITH  FUTHEY  AND  GILBERT  COPE 

commenced  the  publication  in  the  American 
Eepubhcan  of  a  series  of  articles,  en- 
:  Historical  Collections  of  Chester 

county.  These  articles  were  published  from 
H*?®  as  the  writers  had  material,  from  ■ 
1868  to  1877  and  reached  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  numbers.  They  have  never  be9n  i 
published  in  book  form  aB  written. 

The  same  writers  subsequently  prepared  “A  * 

History  of  Chester  County  with  Genealogical 
Hi}d  Biographical  Sketches,”  which  was  pub- 
hehed  in  the  autumn  of  1881  by  L.  H.  Everts 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  large  illustrated 
quarto  volume  of  826  pages.  In  the  prepara- 
tion  of  this  work  some  of  the  material  of  the 
Historical  Collections  of  Chester  Countv”  1 
was  used.  3 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  M’CLUNE, 

a  native  and  long  a  resident  of  Chester  county, 
wrote  (1)  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ecclesiastically  known  as  Forks  of 
Brandywine,  but  popularly  called  the  Brandy- 
wiD6  Manor  Presbyterian  Church.  This  his¬ 
tory  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  tha 
cesqm-centenmal  celebration  of  that  church 
ip  1885  and  embraces  its  history  for  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Work  is  an  octavo  Volume  of  about  200  pages 
and  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Chester 
oounty.  It  is  especially  noh  in  biographical 
information. 

Professor  MoOlune  is  also  the  author  of  the 
following  works: 

2.  “Comprehensive  calendar:  A  calendar 
for  alHime  indexed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  revised  by  Professor  McClune  and 
Polished  in  1884,  12th-mo.  pp  32, 

..  Import  of  Professor  McClune  on  the  solar 
eclipse  of  August  7,  1869,  The  observations 
Okaloosa,  Iowa,  by  authority 
of.ihe  Nautical  Bureau  at  Washington.  The  re¬ 
port  is  in  pamphlet  form  octavo. 

4.  Biography  of  the  class  of  1835.  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  compiled  bv  four  of  the  class, 
theP  Prof.  James  McClune.  Published 
1886,  octavo,  96  pages. 


A  froiessor  McClune  at  one  time  was  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Rockville  Academy,  in  this  oounty, 
and  was  for  many  years  subsequently  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  College. 

JOSEPH  J.  LEWIS 

published  “a  Memoir  of  Enooh  Lewis”  in  1882, 
in  an  ocrnvo  volume  of  111  pages  from  the 
press  of  F.  S.  Hickman,  West  Chester.  Enoch 
Lewis  was  tho  father  of  Joseph  J.  Lewis,  a 

(teacher  by  profession  and  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  works,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
article  on  bibliography  in  the  History  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County. 

HOWARD  M.  JENKINS. 

1.  William  Penn,  his  character  and  career, 
An  address,  November  8,  1882, at  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Upland. 
Pa.,  by  Howard  M  Jenkins.  Press  of  Ferris 
Brothers,  Wilmington,  Del.,  1883.  Octavo,  28 
pages. 

2.  Historical  collections  relating  to  Gwy¬ 
nedd,  a  township  of  Montgomery  oounty,  Pa., 
settled  1698,  by  Welsh  immigrants,  with 
some  data  referring  to  the  adjoining  township 
of  Montgomery,  also  a  Welsh  settlement.  By 
Howard  M.  Jenkins,  member  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Society  of  Cymmrodorian  CGreat  Brit¬ 
ain). 

This  is  a  valuable  work  of  400  pages,  octavo,  I 
and  was  published  in  1884.  Mr."  Jenkins  re¬ 
sided, when  these  works  were  written  and  pub- 
lished,  in  West  Chester. 

FRANK  M.  STAUFFER. 

“The  Queer,  the  Quaint,  the  Quizzical,”  a 
Cabinet  for  the  Curious, by  Frank  M.  Stauffer.” 
This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  367  pages  ana  was 
published  by  Robert  A.  Tripple,  Philadelphia, 
in  1882.  Mr.  Stauffer  resides  at  Berwyn,  in 
Chester  county,  and  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  poems  noticed  in  the  History  of 
Chester  County. 

COL.  ISAIAH  PRICE. 

“Reunion  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  October  29th,  1884, 
on  the  old  camp  ground  at  Camp  Wayne,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  An  account  of  the  proceedings, 
with  a  roster  of  the  comrades  present,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Brevet-Colonel  Isaiah  Price,  com¬ 
panion  of  the  military  order  of  th9  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  comrade  of 
George  G.  Meade  Post,  No.  1,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G  A.  R.”  This  is  an  ootavo 
volume  of  64  pages,  published  in  1884.  Col. 
Price  is  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  ' 
Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  P.  V.,  an  ootavo 
of  610  pages  published  in  1885,  and  noticed  in 
the  History  of  Chester  County. 

THOMAS  D.  INGRAM,  M.  D., 

“Representative  Government.  The  true 
method  of  reaching  concerted  aotion  and  of  j 
finding  the  will  of  a  concurring  majority  in 
tbe  election  of  representatives  by  the  people . 
The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  delegate  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  evils  of  permanent  party  organi-  ’ 
zation.  The  civil  service  evil  and  its  remedy, 
by  Thomas  D.  Ingram,  M.  D.,  West  Chester, 
Pa.”  ’ 

ThiB  is  an  octavo  volume  of  107  pages  from 
the  press  of  F.  S.  Hickman,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1884. 

The  author  discusses  intelligently  and  at 
length  the  subjects  named  in  the  title  page 
and  the  work  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study 
by  those  interested  in  the  questions  treated  of. 

It  proposes  a  remedy  for  the  evils  whioh  attend 
tbe  delegate  system  of  making  nominations  to 
office,  and  suggests  a  system  free  from  objec¬ 
tion  and  whioh  will  accurately  ascertain  the 
will  of  tbe  people.  The  author  is  a  thoughtful 
man  and  has  evidently  given  the  subject  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  has  an  admirable  table  of  con¬ 
tents. 
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r  we  are  permitted  to  publish  another  paper 
on  the  above  topic  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Hon. 
j.  Smith  Futhey,  the  first  paper  having  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death.  There  are 
some  eight  or  ten  others  yet  to  follow,  and  our 
patrons  will,  no  doubt,  carefully  preserve  them 
as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  History  of 
Chester  County.— Ed.  3 

benjamin  mob  an.  . 

The  Footpath  and  Highway,  or  Wanderings 
of  an  American  in  Great  Britain  m  1851  and 
1852,  bv  Benjamin  Moran.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  1853,  12  mo.  pp. 

391 

Mr.  Moran,  the  author  of  the  above  volume. 

•  is  a  native  of  Chester  county,  having  been 
I  born  in  1820  near  Doo  Bun  Tillage,  in  West 
I  Marlborough  township,  where  his  father, 
William  Moran,  then  lived  and  had  a  mill  on 
Doe  Bun.  His  father  was  an  Englishman 
and  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  woo  en 
1  goods.  Ha  learned  to  be  a  printer  in  Ph'la- 
delphia,  and  followed  this  business  for  some 
years,  but  having  a  taste  for  travel  and  litera¬ 
ture  he  went  to  Europe  and  made  a  tour, 
mostly  on  foot,  through  Great  Brita  n  The 

above  book  was  published  on  his  return  from 
this  journey.  He  returned  to  England  when 
James  Buchanan  was  Minister  to  that  country, 
and  luckily  obtained  employment  in  the  lega¬ 
tion  as  a  clerk  of  all  work.  He  was  so  useful 
and  apt  that  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Buchanan, plater  a  Secretary  of  Legatio 
and  in  the  interregnums  between  Mi Wers  r 

Iin  tbeir  absence  charge  d  affairs  and  ulti 
mately  Minister  to  Portugal.  He  died  in 
Essex,  England,  June  21,  1886. 

SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKEB. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  by 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker.  Philadelphia. 
Robert  A  Tripple,  1883;  large  octavo,  pp.  416.  j 
This  is  a  choice  volume  written  by  a  highly 
cultured  and  worthy  son  ofChestercounty 
now  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  It  is 
'  worthy  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  gotten  up 
whiohis  a  delight  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of 
books.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  papers 
concerning  the  early  German  settlera  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  their  descendants.  There  is  a  so 
ay beautiful  tribute  to  the  gallant  Col.  Charles 

■Frederick  Taylor,  whose  remains  repose  in 
Longwood  Cemetery ;  to  Henry  Armitt  Brown 
who  died  soon  after  delivering  his  eloquent 
oration  at  Valley  Forge  in  18*8,  and  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield. 

JAMES  GRIER  RALSTON. 

1  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Preaby- 
terian  Church  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  with  Bio- 
?ra$bical  Notes  of  Its  Ministers  and  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Its  Revivals  and  of  Oakland  I  e- 
|  male  Institute,  by  J.  Grier  Balaton,  IBP. 


w  i^jtas^^^iyphicsfby  3 .  G.  Ralston,  D. 

years  conducted  the  Oakiana  r  e  mber 

It  Norristown,  educating  there  a  large  n 
of  pupils.  He  died  in  1880. 

THOMAS  V,  COOPER* 

Tabulated  financial 

”“E' ; 

Phldelphi£ei882,  in  a  royal  octavo  volume  of 
1058  p&g6S.  fnll  and  COHipl©t0  work 

Tif  Rn°hBctsatreatyBi of  and  no°one  was  better 

rs 

look  no  further  than  this  volume.  . 

FRANCIS  C.  HOOTON,  ESQ. 

Hooton’s  Justice  and  Lsgal  Guidm  A  Wise 

on  the  law  the  duties  of  justices  of 

officers,  together  with  ttm  duties  ^ 

the  peace,  constables,  eMCU/)r^^the  law  relat_ 
and  w^borongh  and  cities  and  the  procedu  re 

fohtaSnew  townships  and  new  roads 

with  forms  for  the  same.  ByFjO.  H°oton,or 

% 

•^ssrsvw*  in  »>•  pto'"^ 
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w  in  'the  librarv  of  the  lawyer,  but  of  jus- 
°.n!y  ’Ah? n-ace  and  intelligent  laymen  who 
arT frequently  called  upon  by  their  neighbors 
for  advice  and  who  desire  to  be  posted 
law  relating  to  matters  concerning  which  their 
wfmvba  sought  or  in  which  they  may  he 
naPed  fnon  to  act  The  author  has  added  a 
very  fulfand  complete  index  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  sought  may  be  readily  found. 

JAMES  MONAGHAN. 

l  The  Chester  County  Reports,  containing 
reporis  of  cafes  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  several  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  being  chiefly  oases  decided 
a  rifting  in  the  courts  of  Chester  county, 
alfo  a  number  of  practical  forms  of  proceed- 
ure.  Edited  by  James  Monaghan,  Esq., of  the 
nhoefor  rnnntv  Bar.  In  two  volumes,  large 
octavo.  631,611  pages.  1880  ^  188^^li8hed 
by  Rees  Welsh  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 

\  Pennsylvania  County  Court  Reports,  con- 
taining  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  of  the  Commonwealtn  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Edited  by  James  Monaghan,  Esq. 
Five  volumes  issued,  octavo,  each  volume  con- 

taining 


TL'Eis  publication  was  commenced  in  1885  and 
is  to  be  continued. 

HORATIO  M’LEAN  JONES. 

Missouri  State  Reports,  volumes  21  to  30. 
Edited  by  Horatio  MoLean  Jones.  Pub- 
lished  by  George  Knapp  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1856 

10  lool. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  was 
a  son  of  John  Jones,  of  Tredyffnn  township, 
Chester  county,  and  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Thos 
Jones,  formerly  one  of  the  Associate  Judges’ 
of  Chester  county.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Tredyffrin  township,  graduated  at  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  in  1849,  and  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1853.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  Territorial  Judge  of  Nevada 
He  afterwards  served  one  term  as  Judge  in  St 
Louis.  _ 
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GEORGE  L.  MARIS  AND  ANNIE  M.  MARIS. 

The  Maris  family  in  the  United  States:  A 
Record  of  the  descendants  of  George  and 
Alice  Maris,  1683-1885.  Compiled  for  the 
family  by  George  L.  and  Annie  M.  Maris, 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  1885. 

This  is  a  large  qnarto  volume  of  279  pages 
from  the  press  of  F.  8  Hickman, and  is  a  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  the  Maris  family  as  complete  as  it  is 
reasonably  practicable  to  make  such  a  work.  No 
one  but  those  who  have  engaged  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  knows  the  labor  required  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  necessary  information  and  put  in 
shape  such  a  book  as  this.  The  authors  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  thorough  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  in  which  they  have  performed 
their  work,  and  the  Maris  family  certainly  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  book  contains 
a  large  number  of  portraits  and  views,  among 
them  portraits  of  John  Welsh,  Samuel  Welsh 
and  John  M.  Broomall. 

GILBERT  COPE. 

Genealogy  of  the  Sharpless  family  descended 
from  John  and  Jane  Sharpless,  settlers  near 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  1682:  Together  with 
some  account  of  the  English  Anoestry  of  the 
family,  including  the  results  of  researches 
by  Henry  Fish  wick,  P.  H.  S.,  and  the  late 
Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  L.  L.  D. ;  and  a 
full  report  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Reunion  of 
1882.  Compiled  by  Gilbert  Cope,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Published  for  the  family, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bi-Centennial 
Committee,  1887.  Quarto,  1333  pages. 

This  huge  quarto  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
work  of  the  eminent  genealogist,  Gilbert  Cope, 
and  like  all  the  labors  of  his  peD,  is  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  desired.  The  writer  of 
these  articles  is  somewhat  familiar  with  works 
of  this  character,  and  he  knows  of  none  that 
bear  any  approach  to  it  in  completeness.  The 
work  is  embellished  with  numerous  portraits 
aLd  views. 

EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 

Genealogical  Record  of  the  Atlee  Family:  The 
descendants  of  Judge  William  Augustus  Atlee 
and  Colonel  Samuel  John  Atlee,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  county.  By  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  mem-  i 
ber  ef  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  of 
Philadelphia.  Published  in  1884.  Octavo, 
130  pages.  Illustrated. 

Mr.  Barber,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  William  E.  Barber,  a  member 
of  the  Chester  County  Bar,  and  a  grandson  of  , 
David  Townsend,  for  many  years  Cashier  of  j 
the  Bank  of  Chester  County.  The  Judge  Atlee  j 
spoken  of  on  the  title  page  was  for  some  years 


President-  Judge  of  the  Judicial  District  com¬ 
posed  of  Chester  and  other  counties,  and  was 
the  first  President  Judge  of  the  district  under 
the  Constilution  of  1790,  presiding  from  that 
time  until  his  death  in  the  courts  of  this  county. 
Mr.  Barber,  besides  being  an  accomplished 
genealogist,  has  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  lines  of  antiquarian  pursuit. 

THOMAS  MAXWELL  POTTS. 

Bi-Centenary  Memorial  of  Jeremiah  Carter, 
who  came  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1682,  containing  a  historic-genealogy  of 
his  descendants  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  Thomas  Maxwell  Potts,  Caoonsbnrg,  Pa. 
Published  by  the  author,  1883.  Octavo, 
304  pages.  Illustrated. 

This.work  was  noticed  in  the  History  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  as  then  in  course  of  preparation. 
It  has  been  since  published  as  above  stated. 
The  author  is  a  native  of  West  Fallowfield 
(now  Highland)  township,  Chester  county. 
He  tanght  school  for  some  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  principal  of  academies.  He  now  re¬ 
sides  at  Canonsburg,  Washington  county,  Pa., 
and  was  for  several  years  the  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Canonsburg  Herald.  He  is  by 
nature  a  genealogist,  as  his  works  show  very 
oiearly,  and  evidently  in  love  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  labor  performed  by  that  fraternity.  As 
such  work  is  usually  a  labor  of  love  and  gen¬ 
erally  tabes  more  out  of  the  pocket  than  it 
puts  in,  it  is  well  that  some  persons  are  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  the  desire  for  its  per¬ 
formance,  else  we  should  scarcely  know  who 
!  our  grandparents  were,  so  little  interest  do 
j  many  people  take  in  knowing  whence  they 
sprang  and  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Mr.  Potts  is  also  the  author  of  a  biographioal 
I  and  genealogical  woik  noticed  in  the  History 
j  of  Chester  County,  and,  the  writer  believes, 
has  another  work  in  course  of  preparation. 

EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  the  author  of  several 
j  books  noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester 
County.  In  addition  to  these'he  is  .the^author 
of  the  following  works  : 

1.  Ancestral  Brief  :  A  Brief  of  Lineage  of  the 
descendants  of  William  Williamson,  of 
Thornbury  township.  Chester  county.  Com¬ 
piled  and  arranged  by  Edward  H.  Williamson. 
"There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a 

regard  for  |ancastry  which  nourishes  only  a 
weak  pride.  Bat  there  is  also  a  moral  and 
philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors  which 
elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart.” 
—Daniel  Webster.  PhiladelDbia,  1884.  Octavo, 
46  pages. 

Mr.  WilliamsoD,  in  a  prefaoe  an  inch  square, 
says  of  the  object  of  the  book,  that  it  is  “To 
perpetuate  one  family’s  record  of  lineage,  that 
such  of  its  members  as  care  to  may  know  who 
were  their  ancestors.” 

2.  The  Clipping  of  the  Osprey’s  Wings  and 
Other  Tales  of  Battle  and  Adventure  on 
Sea  and  Land.  By  the  author  of  Clayton’s 
Rangers.  Philadelphia,  1882.  Small  quarto, 
102  pages. 

3.  After  Work  Hour?.  16  mo.,  50  page?. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  sketches, 

among  t1  em  one  entitled  “The  Old  County 
!  Seat.”  This  is  a  humorous  but  truthful  and 
life-like  description  of  West  Chester  and  some 
of  its  inhabitants  about  the  year  1830,  when 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  a  small  boy.  The 
volume  also  contains  some  excellent  poems. 

4.  State  Laws  relating  to  Wills,  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  Testamentary  Laws  of  all 
the  States  and  Territories.  Published  by 
Rees  Welsh  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

5.  The  Scout— A  legend  of  Old  Thornbury 
Township.  Small  quarto,  194  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1886. 

These  sketches  of  revolutionary  incidents  in 
Chester  county  were  noticed  in  the  History  of 
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MES.  SAEA  LOUISA  OBEEHOI.TZER. 

»”*  &« iS  '  ■ ‘%- 

Philadelphia.  1882.  12  mo.,  147  pages. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are  eighty-nine  in 
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beep  her  name  in  grateful  remembranee.  lhe 

russfn  p.p""“pn sti  b. 

Lippincott  Co.  1886.  12  mo.,  L>2  P«« ■* 
This  is  another  volume  confaiiamg  m 
poems  of  the  same  high  degree  of  ment  of 
those  contained  in  her  former  volumes. 

‘Hope’s  Heart  Bells.”  A  romance  by  Mrs. 
S  L.  Oberholtzer.  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  ., 
Philadelphia.  1884.  282  pages. 

TbiB  is  an  interesting  Quaker  story.  It  oarmot 

twessessstf^Sba 
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Chester  county  and  listen  to  the  talk  ol  its .m 
habitants  ”  Another  writer  says:  It  w  a 
sweet  story  of  a  quiet  life  iu  a  Quaker  commu¬ 
nity.” 


FANNIE  Xi.  MIOHENEK.  _ 

rrho  Prose  and  Poetioai  Works  of  Fannie  u. 
Michener.  Press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co, 

This^work^was  first  published  in  1884, 

and  the  third  edition  has  been  issued  dming 

last  year  (1888.).  Octavo,  o80  pages,  with  a 


Dorrralfc  of  the  author. 

P  Tne  author,  Frances  Lavima  Hichener,  wf^ 
born  near  Avondale,  Chester,  county,  P  , 
April  1,  1866,  and  died  in  Wilmington,  Del, 

Scomber,’  1882,  before  attaining  sevente^ 

years  of  age  and  was  buried :  at  Union  Hill 
npraeterv  Dear  Kennett  Square.  At  a  v 
earlv  age’ she  showed  a  disposition  to  commi 
her  thoughts  to  paper,  and  her  first  story  was 
written  in  1879, when  she  was  yhe0ar®  f. 

age.  The  book  gives  evidence  that  sne  pos 
sessed  unusual  talent,  and  had  she  lived  some 
vears  longer,  she  would  doubtless  have  given 
Evidence  increasing  ability  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  writer  of  prose.  The  book  contains  195 
pages  of  prose  and  191  of  poetry. 


ANN  PBESTON. 

Cousin  Ann’s  Stories;  a  hook  of  pooms  for  ) 
children,  by  Ann  Preston.  ,  in  l 

This  book  for  children  was  pub  shed  m 
1848  and  has  become  classic  in  child  Lterature. 
The  author  was  quite  a  poet,  as  was  evidenced 
bv  the  fact  that  one  of  her  poems,  The  Kuril 
iDg  of  Pennsylvania  Hall”  (by  a  rcob)  was 
of  two  selected  from  several  faundred  Tor  pub 
lication  in  the  History  of  Pennsylvania  Hall. 
She  became  a  physician,  graduating  at  th 
Women’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
which  she  was  subsequently  a  Professot.  S^ 
was  a  most  noble  woman  and  was  well  known 
to  many  of  the  people  of  Chester  con^.tT*  + 
which  she  was  a  native  and  long  a,  re«de  • 
She  was  born  Dec.  1,  1813,  and  med  April  18, 
1872.  _ 
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MRS.  LEVI  G.  M’ CATTLE  Y. 

Stories  for  Little  Ones,  written  by  Aunt 
Bee,”  for  Norman  D.  Gray.  Christmas, 188b, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Republican  press,  1886. 

The'sUnes^rfthis  book,  five  in  number,  are 
lust  such  as  the  little  ones  love  to  have  nar¬ 
rated  to  them  and  are  appreciated  by  those  of 
larger  growth.  They  are  so  interesting  and 
to  good  that  we  hope  the  hand  that  penned 
them  will  extend  the  series,  and  wRh  the  little 
ones  we  say,  “Please,  Aunt  Bee,  won  t  you  re- 
late  some  more  stories  to  us  i 


THOMAS  ELWOOD  GARKETT.  ^ 

The  Masque  of  the  Muses,  by  Thomas  E.  Gar¬ 
rett,  St.  Eouis.  _ 

This  is  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  St.  Louis  Publismng  Company  in 
1885.  Octavo,  351  pages.  Mr.  Garrett,  the 
author.  Is  a  native  of  Chester  county  and  a 
son  of  David  and  Anna  Garrett.  He  was  boin 
in  Willistown  township,  but  his  parents  sub 
sequentlv  removed  to  Birmingham  townsbip 
Ha  has  resided  for  many  years  in  the  West, 
and  during  a  portion  of  his  life  was  engaged 
fn  newspaper  work.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
culture  and  a  vigorous  and  polished  writer. 
The  book  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 


MBS.  ISABELLA  P.  HUSTON. 

Superficial  Glimpses  of  Travel,  by  L  P. 
Huston,  Philadelphia.  Porter  and  Coates, 
1888.  Octavo,  266  pages.  . 

This  volume  is  a  sRetch  of  travels  m  Europe 
iu  1887,  by  Mrs.  Husiod,  of  Ooatesville,  and 
member's  of  .  the  family.  They  were  abroad 
about  eight  months.  The  bookis  well  written 
and  the  account  given  of  places  visited  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting. 


I'ENBLON  DARLINGTON. 

A  Short  History  of  Great  Inventions  and 
‘  Discoveries,  with  a  Metrical  Attempt  on 
Columbia’s  True  Grandeur.  West  Lues  tar. 
Pa  Printed  at  the  office  of  the  Register 
and  Examiner,  1852.  Octavo,  24  pages. 

>  A  Token  of  Esteem  and  Remembrance  tor 
’  My  Youug  Friends  at  School.  West  Chester, 
_  J  _ a  Dv.mipor  rtrfififl.  1853, 


My  xouug  r  neuuo  ..  - -  -  - , 

I  Pa.  Register  and  Examiner  press,  1853. 
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These  works  are  by  Fenelon  Darlington, 
formerly  of  Pocopson  township,  Chester 
f  county,  now  deceased.  The  last  is  a  book  of 
poems, and  the  first  also  contains  a  poem.  Mr. 
Darlington  had  a  poetic  mind,  and  his  poems 
|  are  quite  readable  and  are  well  expressed. 
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REV.  JAMES  BOBERTS,  D.  D. 

A  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Dale,  D.  D., 
prepared  by  the  Key.  James  Roberts,  D.  D. 
Printed  for  private  circulation.  Illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Dale.  Quarto,  131 
pages. 

Dr.  Dale,  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  in  the 
Medical  Department.  He  studied  for  the  min- 
I  istry  and  became  an  eminent  minister  in  the 
[  Presbyt&rian  Church,  and  was  pastor  succes¬ 
sively  at  Middhtown,  Chester.  Media  and 
Wayne,  in  Delaware  county.  He  was  also  an 
author  of  note  and  published  three  learned 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  which  are 
standards  in  the  ohurch  to  which  he  was  at¬ 
tached.  He  died  in  Media,  April  19,  1881,  in 
the  G9th  year  of  hie  age.  This  memorial  is  an 
exceedingly  well  written  and  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  worth,  by  his  personal  friend,  Rav.  Dr. 
Roberts. 


BEV.  WILLIAM  H.  H.  MARSH. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  a  native  of  West  Nantmsal  (now 
Wallace)  township,  Chester  county,  where  he 
was  born  in  July,  183G.  He  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Baptist  Church  and  is  quite  noted  as 
a  writer.  He  is  the  author  of  “‘The  Modern 
Sunday  School,”  and  ‘'Two  Theories  of  the 
Visible  Church,”  both  published  by  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Sooiety.  He 
has  also  written  quite  extensively  for  various 
periodicals. 

REV.  FRANCIS  J.  COLLIER,  D.  D. 

1.  Quarter  Century  Reunion  of  the  Jefferson 
College;  Ciass  of  1858  at  Canonsburg  and 
Washington.  Pa.,  January  19th  and  29tb, 
1883.  Octavo,  126  pages. 

This  book  is  very  interesting  reading  and 
those  familiar  with  the  author  will  recognize 
his  quiet  humor,  which  sparkles  on  almost 
every  page.  Dr.  Collier  is  an  antiquarian  and 
he  has  at  great  pains  gathered  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  biograpbioal  material  concerning 
the  different  members  of  the  classy  which  he 
he  s  here  presented  in  very  attractive  style. 

2.  Temperance  Truth  for  the  Yeung  and  Old, 
by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Collier,  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  1884.  Octavo,  84  pages. 

Mr.  Collier  is  an  earnest  and  untiring 
worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  this 
volume  from  his  pen  is  worthy  of  his  head  and 
heart.  It  is  well  written  and  deserves  to  be  ex¬ 
tensively  read 

Mr.  Collier,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  has 
also  written  Letters  from  Europe,  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Banner  in  1871  ;  Cliartiers  Church 
<  and  Its  Ministers,  in  1875;  History  of  tbe 
DowniDgtown  Presbyterian  Church,  1876; 
History  of  Centre  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Pa.,  1882,  and  a  number  of 
papers  and  pamphlets  on  various  subjects. 

REV.  SAMUEL  F0LTON. 

1.  Golden  Promises  Selected  from  God’s 
Word,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Pulton,  Philadelphia. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1833,  18 
mo.,pp,  161. 

j  2.  Compend  of  Chronology.  F.  S.  Hickmiu, 

I  printer  and  puhllsber,  1837.  18  mo  ,  pp.  26.  I 

J  3.  A  Family  Manual. Seven  Don’ts.  F.  S.  Hick-p 
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maD,  printer,  1887.  18  mo.,  pp.  26. 

The  compiler  of  the  above  books  is  a  rosi 
dent  of  West  Chester  and  was  at  one  time  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Oharoh, 
in  Tredyffrin  township.  His  writings  com 
mend  themselves  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
readers. 


REV,  ROBERT  P.  DUBOIS. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
James  Latta,D.  D.  From  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit.  For  private  distribution 
only.  Albany,  1887.  8  vo.  11  pages. 

The  Rev.  James  Latta,  D.  D.,  here  referred 
to,  was  a  noted  teacher  and  divine  of  the  last 
and  early  part  of  the  present  century.  His 
four  sons  all  became  clergymen,  two  of  whom, 
William  and  James,  were  pastors  of  churches 
in  Chester  county  for  many  years,  and  another, 
Francis  A.,  was  an  eminent  teacher  and  the 
Principal  of  Moscow  Academy,  in  Sidsbury  j 
township.  Mr.  DuBois,  the  author  of  the  | 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  married  to  a  grand-  > 
daughter. 

HENRY  H.  VAN  AMRINOE. 

In  the  History  of  Cheater  County  a  work  is 
noticed,  written  by  Mr.  Van  Amringe,  entitled 
“The  Seals  Opened,  or  a  Voice  to  the  Jews,” 
which  was  published  in  1840.  Mr.  Van  Am¬ 
ringe  was  a  native  of  Chester  county,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Bar  of  Chester  County.  He  became  a  zealous 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  published  the 
above  volume  as  an  exposition  of  his  religious 
views.  He  subsequently  published  another 
volume  giving  a  further  exposition  of  his 
tenets  which  was  not  known  to  the  writer 
when  the  History  of  Chester  County  was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  it  has  since  come  to  his  knowledge. 

It  is  entitled  as  follows: 

“Nature  and  Revolution,  showing  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Church, and  the  change 
now  to  come  upon  the  world,  by  The  Second 
Advent, in  Spirit,  of  the  Messiah,  with  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Prophecies  in  Daniel,  and  the 
Boc  k  of  Revelation.  By  H.  H.  Van  Amringe, 
author  of  Tbe  Seals  Opened,  or  a  Voice  to 
the  Jews.”  New  York.  Published  by  R.  P. 
Bixby  &  Co.  1843.  Octavo,  258  pages. 

REV.  DAVID  EVANS. 

The  Minister  of  Christ  and  the  Duties  of  His 
Flock.  A  sermon  delivered  at  Abington, 

Pa  ,  on  December  30,  1731,  by  Rev.  David 
Evans,  minister  at  Tredyffrin. 

"Thin  little  book  Was  printed  in  1732,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  Evans 
was,  at  the  time,  pastor  of  the  Great  Valley  I 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  in  Tredyffrin  township,  l 
Chester  county  I 

Another  work  by  Mr.  Evans,  entitled  “Law 
and  Gospel,”  was  noticed  in  the  Hisby  'p . 
Chester  County.  \ 

REV.  JOHN  DUEU. 

Memorial  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Duer.  Published  1  I 
William  P,  Brown,  New  York,  1877.  12  mM,  ! 
84  pages.  I 

Rev.  John  Duer,  the  subject  of  the  above  I 
memorial,  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pa , 
April  21,  1823,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Duer,  ! 
Esq.,  and  Lydia  (Pettit)  Duer.  His  fataer  | 
was,  for  mapy  years,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Chester  County  Bar.  The  subjeot  of  this  | 
sketoh  became  a  minister  of  tbe  Baptist 
cbmch.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Septjm-  j 
her  6,  ‘1875,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  The  memorial  was  prepared  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Susie  Duer,  and  contains  a 
sketch  of  his  life  aDd  letters  and  testimonials 
from  many  of  his  friends. 

rev.  J.  w.  HOOD. 

The  Negro  in  tho  Chri-tian  Pulpit,  or  The 
Two  Characters  and  The  Two  Destinies,  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hood,  Bishop  of  the  African 
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and  was  born  in  Chester 
1831.  This  volume  contains 
sermons  on  various  religious (topics. 
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lloui©  Writers* 

VI. 

TIEV  MATHIAS  SHEELEIGH,  D.  D. 

am  10SSS»“ 

sstsr®  r*“s°  ”s 

£»  first  settled  in  Montgomery  county,  then 
FSft  SoolTwelt  Chestenm  He"  prepared 

inary°  at  Gettysburg, and  entered  tne  m.Lal^? 

ctViiiVmareb  Montgomery  county,  Pa-.,  w_e  e 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  oi 

-ioya  de^rvedly  -putatronm.  the  d* 

nomination  ox  nphA  followio°r  is  a 

Hst  orfome6ofarthenprincipal  productions  of 

for  Sunday  Schools,  compiled,  re- 

2'  piled.  With  questions  and  answers,  etc.  3. 

i«o  naees.  Baltimore,  lobu. 
q^)utlicesPof  Old  Testament  History  for 
South?  EMted.  16  mo.,  205  pages.  Pmla- 

4  doutltaes18o6f'New  Testament  History  for 
Youth?  EdHed.  16  mo.,  197  pages.  Pmla- 

5  @ThShseu:  An  Iceland  Narrative 
5‘  Translated  from  the  German.  16  mo.,  21 

j  Memorial.  Illustrated.  24  mo„  48  pages. 

H^mns  for  thefeventh  Semi-Cemennial  Ju¬ 
bilee  of  the  Reformation.  Original,  lb 
mo  18  pages.  /^J^^'bilivsred 


Of  the  Lutheran  Theological"  Saminary, 

gfflSf-S-  «. 
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12P  Poem83for  the  Luther-Statue  U  avail**. 

8’  pases. 

13LA  Poem-’  The  Old  Mother  and  Her  Boys 

R°S  of* the  E  vac  gelicit  Lehman  Ohurch! 

11 

1718Worth  and  Defects  of  the  Luthern  Sun- 

sssrsaHi 

W78  Issuedin  the  Volume  of  Proceedings. 

S=s»“»£ 
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20?QThe'lAitheran  Sunday  School  Herald.  A 
monthly  illustrated  paper  for  the  yoaug. 
Frlited  from  iis  beginiung  m  I860,  tor  tna 
Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 

91°  The^  Lutheran  Almanac  and  Year-Book.  | 
Edited  s?rce  1371  to  the  present  time, 
fmall  quarto  of  64  pages.  Philadelpnia.  I 

Dr's^edeigh  has  also  delivered  many  ad- 
dtesses  and  hundreds  of  articles,  prose  and 
poetrv,’ which  have  appeared  in  religious  an! 
nanere,  magazines  and  reviews.  His 
[s  DoTSe  and  other  and  larger  works 
?f»v  be  expected  in  the  future.  During  many 
“arsbehtts  been  honored  by  his  ^nomina; 
lion  with  various  oihees  and  trusts  of  im 
parlance.  _  :  -- 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

A  Record  Cf  8o.no  Books  Written  by 
Home  Writers. 

VII. 

JAMES  P.  WICKEK3HAM. 

A  Historv  of  Education  in  Pea,l‘Jyiv\”^.’ 
Delaware  to  the  present  di ■£  By  fames 

ffiJSSSElS^g-JfjBa 

Minister  to  Denmark, &o. ;  an'.nor  oi 
Economy  ”  “Methods  of  Instruction,  etc. 
SS  for  the  author,  Lancaster,  Pa 
Inquirer  Publishing  Company,  188b.  0„ 

tavo,  704  pages.  k  of  Dr. 

This  is  _  the  grea-  literary 


Wiokersbam’s  life.  It  is  vary  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complete  and  tbe  result  of  many 
years  of  research.  No  other  man  conld  have 
written  it  and  no  later  generation  oou’d  have 
produced  it.  It,  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
booh  of  its  hind  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

The  other  works  of  Dr.  Wiokersham  are 
noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester  County. 

ISAAC  SHAP.PLESS  AND  GEO.  MORRIS  PHILIPS, 

1.  Astronomy  for  Schools  and  General 
Readers.;  |By  Isaac  Sharpless,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Haverford 
College,  and  Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,  fcWeet  Chester,  Pa., 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  12 
mo.,  803  pages  First  published  in  1882. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 

text  booh  on  Elementary  Astronomy  yet  pub- 
lubed  in  this  country.  It  has  received  the 
highest  praise  from  leading  astronomers  and 
educators,  and  is  used  by  the  best  schools  in 
the  country.  It  has  gone  through  eighteen 
editions. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Isaac  Sharpless, 
Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As 
tronomy,  Haverford  College,  aud  G.  M 
Philips,  A.  ‘  M  ,  Principal  of  State  Norma} 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B  Lippincott  &  Co.  12  mo.,  350  pages. 
First  publishsdin  the  latter  part  of  1833. 
This  work  has  also  met  with  math  favor 

and  is  widely  used  in  schools  of  the  higher  and 
better  class.  Ic  has  gone  through  twelve 
editions. 

8.  Key  to  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Isaac 
Sharplets,  Sc.  D.,and  George  Morris  Philips, 
Pb.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  <fc  Co. 
12  mo.,  44  pages. 

This  is  a  key  to  the  Natural  Philosophy  by 
the  same  author,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and 
wasjmblished  in  1884. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN. 

Academic  Algebra.  By  Thomas  K.  Brown. 
Designed  as  an  advanced  Algebra  for  High 
Schools,  etc.  Published  by  Porter  & 
Coatee,  Philadelphia.  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Westtown  Boarding  School.  In  1879 
1  be  published  an  Elementary  Algebra,  which 
:  was  noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester 
County.  It  is  designed  as  a  first  book  of 
algebra  for  all  classes  of  «tad9nss  in  schools 
,  and  academies.  The  Academic  Algebra  above 
referred  to  was  prepared  for  advanced  pupils. 
These  works  have  taken  a  high  position  as 
text  books,  and  are  in  use  in  W63ttowa  Board¬ 
ing  School  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

ESTHER  J.  TBIMBLE. 

1.  A  Handbook  of  English  and  American 
Literature,  Historical  and  Critical,  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  writings  of  each  suooessive 
period.  For  the  use  of  echools  and  acade¬ 
mies,  by  Esther  J.  Trimble,  late  Professor  of 
Literature  in  the  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Philadelphia.  Eldredge  & 
B-other,  1883.  Octavo,  518  pages. 

This  work  was  notic'd  in  rhe  History  of 
Chester  County  as  then  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  given  it  the  best  of  tests,  the 
crucible  of  the  school  room.  The  work  has 
gone  t  hrough  several  editions. 

2.  A  Short  Course  of  Literature.  12mo.,  378 
pages.  Published  by  Eldredge  A  Brother, 
Philadelphia,  1884. 

This  work  is,  in  the  main,  a  skilful  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Handbook,  and  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  many  teachers  who  approved 
the  plan  of  the  Handbook,  aud  who  ' desired 
a  work  on  the  same  plan,  which  students 
conld  complete  in  one  term. 

Esther  J.  Trimble,  the  author — afterwards 
Esther  J.  Trimble  Lippincott— is  a  native  of 


the  northern  part  of  Chester  county, and  when 
tbe  first  work  was  prepared  was  a  teachsr  in 
the  Normal  cichool  at  West  Chester. 


WILLIAM  W.  RUPERT. 

1.  A  Guide  to  the  study  of  History  ana  the  ! 
Constitulion  of  the  United  States.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Rupert,  O.  E,  Principal  It  iys’ 
High  School,  Pottstowa,  Pa.  Biston.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Co.  1888.  Octavo,  125 
pages. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  is  to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  and  to 
guide  the  student  in  acquring  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  (he  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  work  in  connection  with  any  text¬ 
book  in  United  States  history,  is  well  written 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It 
contains  much  valuable  matter  aud  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  books  which  treat  more  fully  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  Mr.  Rapert,  the  author, 
is  a  native  of  of  Lower  Oxford  township,  Ches¬ 
ter  county. 

2.  The  Flanescope.  By  William  W.  Rapert. 
This  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  invented  by  Mr. 

Rupert,  ana  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of 
Mathematical  Geography  and  Elementary  A3 
tronciny.  It  is  a  very  useful  apparatus  for  the 
school  room. 


WM.  VOGDES,  A.  M. 

1.  United  States  Arithmetic,  designed  for 
schools  and  academies.  By  Wm.  Vogdes, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Cantral 
High3chcolof  Philadelphia.  12  mo.,  264 
pages.  First  published  in  1845. 

2.  Key  to  the  foregoing  arithmetic,  designed 
for  the  use  of  teachers. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Mensuration  by  the  same 
author. 

Professor  Vogdes,  th9  author  of  the  above 
works,  was  a  native  of  Willistowo  township. in 
Chester  county,  where  he  was  bom  in  1803 
Be  read  law  in  Philadelphia  with  Archibald 
Rardall,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1838  be  became  Professor  of 
the  Higher  Mathematics  in  the  Philadelphia 
High  School  and  held  that  position  21  years. 
While  there  he  compiled  and  published  the 
above  mathematical  works.  They  were  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  aud  in  mtny 
others  aud  became  standard  works.  He  is  now 
dectaied. 


JOSHUA  JONES. 

1.  English  Grammar,  founded  upon  the  na¬ 
tural  principles  of  speech,  and  adapted  to 
the  most  common  understanding.  By  Joshua 
Joiies,  Chester  county,  Pa.  “It  needs  all 
we  know  to  make  things  plain.”  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Printed  by  Jesper  Harding,  1841. 
12  mo.  152  pages. 

Joshua  Jones,  the  author  of  this  work,  was 
a  teacher  and  resided  in  the  Chester  Valley. 
In  1833  he  published  an  English  Grammar, 
which  was  printed  by  Simeon  Siegfried,  in 
West  Chester,  aud  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  History  of  Chester  County.  The 
above  work  is  a  different  one  from  that 
noticed  i:  1  he  history. 

2.  A  Lect  on  English  Grammar,  in  which 

some  b  Aas  principles  of  Jones’  System 
are  deves^ped.'  Addressed  to  teachers  and 
literary  persons  who  are  inclined  to  exam¬ 
ine  language  on  reasoning  principles.  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Printed  by  Simeon  Siegfried, 
1836.  12  mo.,  24  pages.  J.  S.  F. 
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.aI’HY  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

„  record  of  Home  Bo»k«  Written  by 
Ho  in  t5  Writeis* 

YIIL 

DAVID  M.  SENSENIG,  M.  S. 

Numbers  Symbolized:  An  Elementary  Algebra 
by  David  M.  Bensemg,  M.  S.,  Prolessor  oi 
Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 

Si  *o  to  th?  <»»»**-.  i 

tion  for  a  more  extensive  and  philosophical 
treatise  soon  to  be  published  and  to  aid  in  sup- 
Sg  the  needs  of  schools  .and  academies, 
when  the  time  allotted  to  this  department  of 
knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  an  elemen¬ 
tary  treatise.  In  scone  it  embraces  all  subjeots 
essential  to  a  study  of  higher  anthme  ic  e!e- 
TYiATtiarv  ceography  and  th6  elements  oi 
physics^  All  matter,  however,  is  treated  man 
Elementary  manner,  so  that  any  ordinarily  - 
telligent  student  with  a  fair  knof>i1^® 
m  incinles  or  common  school  arithmetic  may 
mister  it.  This  book  is  the .  outgrowth  of 
twenty  years’  experience  in  teaching  mathemat 
ics  to  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  P0386!.308^^ 
special  features  that  wi.l  commend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

ENOCH  LEWIS. 

Philadelphia  Almanac  f°r„  th®  Yea];  ofT 
l  ord  1800,  being  the  fourth  after  Leap 
year.  Calculated8  for  the  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  By  Enoch  Lewis.  Philadelphia. 
Printed  and  sold  by  B.  &  J.  Johnson,  No. 

147  High  street.  Ootavo,  44  pages. 

Enoch  Lewis,  the  compiler  of  thlB .  ao1“?a“a;0’ 
was  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  teacher  m 
the  Westtown  Boarding  School,  to  ^hloh  P08' 
ition  he  was  appointed  on  November  10t,h, 

1799  He  subsequently  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works, many  ot  tbem.on  branches  o  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  were  noticed  in  the  His.ory  oi 
Chester  County.  That  he  was  also  the  com 
piier  of  an  almanacjwas  unknown  to  the  writer 
until  recently.  It  thus  appears  that  two  alma 
paos  have  been  calculated  by  citizens  of  Ches¬ 
ter  county-that  above  mentioned,  and  tbo 
almanao  of  Oheyney  Hannum  and  John  Butter 
for  1833,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 

H\rw1l°boCnoUcerd0that  on  the  titio  paK® 

Mr.  Lewis’  Almanac,  the  year  1800,  for  wb  f“ 

U  is  calculated,  although  it  is  the  fourth  after 
bissextile  or  Leap  Year  is  not  called  Leap  Year, 
but  simply  ‘  The  fourth  after  Leap  Year  —in 

other  words,  that  it  is  a  common  year, although 
divisible  by  four  without  a .remainder.  I o  i«  a 
fact  that  1800  was  not  a  leap  year.  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  explain  here  why 
this  is  so  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  ex¬ 
planation ‘to  works  which  treat  on  the  subject. 

WESTTOWN  BOAEDING  SCHOOL, 

Gee  graphical  Exercises,  selected  from  various 
authors.  For  the  use  of  the  We?UowQ 
Boarding  School.  Philadelphia.  Published 
by  Philip  Pnoe,  June  ,  1826.  lo  mo., 

Th^name  of  the  compiler  of  this  bookjis  not 
given.  It  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  school. 

benjamin  LEEDOM. 

Sixty  Years  Binoe,  or  Westtown  Under  the  Old 
■  Begime.  ByBenj.  Leedom. 

“Oh,  Westtown  School,  where  otc  the  bu3y 

Raise  cries  tumultuous,  acclamations  lout, 
uhp  school  adjourns;  toe  bu3y  crowd  is  seen, 
Spreads  o’er  thy  plain  and  shadows  all  thy 
green.”  .  I 

This  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  remin¬ 
iscences  of  this  well-known  institution  of  the  I 
Society  of  Erjends,  written  by  a  former  pupil  J 


of  the  schcoh  ^LeeJorn,  the  aumor  en- 

aDueared  in  the  American  Republican,  of 
wEst  Chester,  in  weekly  numbers,  i^he  years 
1881  and  1882.  They  have  never.  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  been  put  in  book  form,  but 
thev  certainly  should  be,  as  they  are  well 
wiilten  and  contain  matters  worthy  of  Pr®Ber‘ 
vatiom  There  were  thirty-five  sketches  In  all, 

and  they  would  make  a  when 

Mr  Leedom  was  quite  advanced  in  years  wneu 
^e'v  were  written,  and  it  was  evidently  a  labor 
df  lov^?  [We  understand  this  work  has  ap- 
pearldin  book  form. -Ed.] 

ELIJAH  W.  BEANS. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Surveyors.  18  mo. 

Mr.  Beans  resided  in  West .  Chester  tor  a 
number  of  years  and  was  Principal  of  th  I 
West  Chester  Public  Schools.  During  his  ree - 
deuce  here  he  compiled  and  published  tue 
above  work.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Montgomery  county,  where  he  died  previously 

to  1860.  SAMUEL  SLOAN. 

1  The  Model  Architect.  A  series  of  sixty- 
two  original  designs  for  cottages,  villas, 
suburban  residences,  etc.,  accompanied  by 
tiulanations,  specifications,  estimates  and 
eUbmat  de?’ailsP  Anew andenlargededition 

in  two  volumes  quarto.  PubUshed  in  lSS8. 

2  A  Guide  for  the  Builder  and  Carpentei. 

3'  City  end  Suburban  Architecture, containing 

'  numerous  designs  and  details  ^  Puohc 
edifices  private  residences  and  mercantile 
^illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  engravings  with  BD6Clfioatl°“3 
and  historical  and  explanatory  text.  Folio. 
Published  in  1867.1 

4.  Homestead  Architecture. 

5.  Constructive  Architecture. 

6.  Architeotnral  Beview  and  Builder  6  Jour 

Samuel  Sloan,  the  author  of  the  above- 
named  works,  was  a  well  known  a^cblt^ 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  bora  in  Chester 
county  March  7,  1815, and  during  his  younger 
vsars  was  a  carpenter.  He  was  an  earnest 
etudent  of  architecture,  and  at  anearly  a  e 
resolved  to  make  that  his  profession.  He  re 
moved  to  Philadelphia, and ^during  forty  years  , 
labor  planned  some  of  the  finest  building 
the  country.  He  made  a  speciality  of  designing 
hosnitals  colleges  and  similar  structures,  aud 
drew  the  plans  of  not  less  thirty-two  asylum 

buildingsPin  different  cartB  of  tb® 

Some  of  the  residences  in  West  Chester  were 
planned  by  him.  He  died  July  19,  lbai. 

THCENIX  IBON  COMPANY. 

Useful  Information  for  ^rohiteot'5’  p0®!.8 

and  workers  in  wrought  iron.  By  the  Pnoj 
nix  Iron  Company  of  Phccmxville.  Printed 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
1886.'  12mo.,  160  pages. 

BOOK  OF  T&ADE. 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  most,  im¬ 
port  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  HsmdusTTial 
and  commercial  resources;  healt^nl- 
cess  and  social  and  educational  advantages, 
ils  business  opportunities  and  railway  facili¬ 
ties,  statistics,  etc.  Illustrated.  Punished 
under  the  ouspici68  of  the  Board  o.  Trade,  a 
conoration  chartered  undsr  the  Act  of  Assem¬ 
bly  of  April  29, 1874, and  its  supplements.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  uninformed  and  misin¬ 
formed.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1888.  Large 

ThisVb°ook  is  desfgiied  to  exhibit  to  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  West  Chester,  its  advantages 
as  a  place  for  business  and  private  resi¬ 
dence  *  It  contains  twenty  illustrations  of  the 
rr  ost  prominent  public  and  private  edifices 
The  text  of  the  book  is  understood  to  have 
been  largely  the  work  of  the  late  Joseph  W. 
Barnard,  Esq,  J.  ».  e. 


A  Uecord  of  Some  of  tiia  Books  Wriiten 
By  Home  Writers. 


IX. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Edited  by 
Marie  Hansen  Taylor  and  Horace  E.  Saud- 
der.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (Jo.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  1881.  Two  volumes,  octavo,  784 
pages. 

This  is  the  authorized  life  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
written  by  his  widow  and  a  friend  of  the 
family.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  oare, 
and  contains  matters  not  *o  be  found  else¬ 
where.  The  letters  given  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  wors  ia  a  deserved  tribute  to 
one  of  Chester  county’s  noblemen. 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

Paul  Bedding,  a  tale  of  the  Brandywine,  by 
T.  P.  Read.  Boston,  1845.  12mo.,  136  pages. 
A.  Tompkins  &  B.  B.  Massey  and  Bedding  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  romance  written  by  the  celebrated 
poet  and  painter,  T.  Buchanan  Bead,  who  was 
a  native  of  Chester  county.  In  the  History  of 
Chester  County,  a  notice  is  given  of  all  the 
known  works  of  Mr.  Bead,  some  fifteen  in 
number,  but  this  book  is  not  among  them, nor 
is  it  to  be  found  in  any  list  of  his  works  with 
which  the  writer  has  met.  Its  existence  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  of  memory.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished,  as  will  b9  observed,  in  1845.  The  first 
of  Mr.  Bead’s  books  after  this  was  a  volume  of 
poems  published  in  Boston  iu  1847,  and  this 
is  given  in  the  list  of  his  works,  as  his  first 
published  volume.  He  had  before  that  writ¬ 
ten  poems  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  in  question,  Paul 
Redding,  is  laid  along  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Brandywine.  This  was  familiar 
ground  to  Mr.  Bead  in  his  boyhood  days.  In 
his  book  of  poems,  entitled  “The  Wagoner  of 
the  Alleghenies,”  be  vividly  describes  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine.  His  lines  are  given  in 
the  History  of  Chester  County  on  page  71.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Kervey,  of 
West  Chester, for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  book.  Mr.  Kervey  takes  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  collecting  Chester  county  books,  and 
luckily  unearthed  this  volume. 

,  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  M.  D. 

Glossary  of  Supposed  Americanisms.  Gollec- 
by  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.  D.  Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1859.  12mo  ,  122 
pages. 

Dr.  Elwyn,  the  author  of  this  volume,  pur¬ 
chased  property  in  East  Bradford  township, 
Chester  county,  in  1845,  where  he  resided 
afterwards  a  portion  of  each  year  during  his 
]  life.  While  thus  residing  here  he  wrote  and 
published  the  above  volume.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  to  show  how  much  yet  remains,  in 
this  country,  of  language  and  customs  directly 
brought  from  our  remotest  ancestry,  and  that 
many  of  the  so  called  Americanisms, are  words 
and  phrases  brought  from  England  and  are 
good  old  English,  in  use  then  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  now  in  the  various  localities  from  whence 
the  emigrants  came.  The  book  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  one  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  philological  studies.  Dr. 
Elwyn  was  the  originator  of  the  training 
school  for  feeble-minded  children, near  Media, 
and  the  railroad  station  at  the  school— Elwyn 
—was  named  for  him.  His  portrait  is  given 
m  the  History  of  Chester  county.  He  died 
|  March  15,  1879. 

.  ELI  K.  PRICE. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  James  Embree, Philip 
-Price  and  Eii  K.  Prica.  Philadelphia,Eouis 


H.  Everts,  1881.  Octavo,  07  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  portrait  of  Eli  K.  Price, 
Printed  for  private  distribution. 

The  sketches  in  this  volume  were  written 
for  and  are  reprinted  from  the  History  of 
Chester  County.  The  sketches  of  James  Em¬ 
bree  and  Philip  Price  were  written  by  Eli  K. 
Price  and  and  that  of  Eli  K.  Price  by  Wm.  E. 
DuBois,  assisted  as  to  legal  matters  by  J.  Ser¬ 
geant  Prioe.  They  are  well  written  memorials 
of  men  who  faithfully  and  intelligently  served 
their  generation  and  who  deserve  to  be  held 
in  remembrance.  Eli  K.  Price  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works  which  are  noticed  iu  the 
History  of  Chester  County.  It  is  understood 
that  he  left  a  work  in  manuscript,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  executors. 

GEORGE  LIPPARD. 

1,  Original  Revolutionary  Chronicle,  The  Bat¬ 
tle  Day  of  Germantown,  Views  of  Chew’s 
House  and  the  Old  State  House.  Octavo,  36 
pages.  Philadelphia,  1843. 

2.  The  White  Banner.  Octavo.  Philadelphia, 
1851.  Published  by  the  author. 

George  Lippard  was  born  near  Chester 

Springs  in  1824  and  died  in  Philadelphia  about 
1854.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  tales  and  historical  romances,  of  which  20 
are  noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester  County. 
Those  above  mentioned  are  in  addition  to  the 
books  thus  noticed.  “The  White  Banner” 
was  a  quarterly  journal  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  Lippard  in  the  interest  of  a  secret 
Older  called  the  “Brotherhood  of  the  Union.” 

J.  L.  RINGWALT. 

Anecdotes  of  General  Grant.  By  J.  Luther 
Bingwalt.  12  mo.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lip¬ 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1885. 

JOHN  FELSON, 

Tbe  Discovery,  Settlement  and  Present  State 
of  Kentuoke;  and  an  Essay  towards  the  Topo¬ 
graphy  and  Natural  History  of  that  important 
country,  to  which  is  added  an  appendix,  con-  j 
taining : 

1.  The  adventures  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone, one  of 
the  first  settlers,  comprehending  every  im¬ 
portant  occurrence  iu  the  political  history 
of  that  Province. 

2.  The  minutes  of  the  Piankashaw  Council, 
held  at  Post  St.  Vincennes,  April  15,  1784. 

3.  An  Account  of  the  Indian  nations  inhabit-  j 
ing  within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  United  ! 
States;  their  manners  and  customs  and  re¬ 
flections  on  their  origin. 

4.  The  stages  and  distances  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Pensacola,  and  several  other  places. 

The  whole  illustrated  by  a  new  and  accurate 
may  of  Kentucke  and  of  the  country  adjoin¬ 
ing, drawn  from  actual  surveys. 

By  John  Filson.  Printed  by  James  Adams , 
WilmingtoD,  1784. 

John  Filson,  the  author  of  the  above  work, 
was  a  native  of  East  Eailowfield  township, 
Chester  county,  where  he  was  born  in  1747. 
He  went  to  Kentucky  prior  to  1782,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  school  and-  surveying  and 
also  in  buying  and  selling  lands  and  transact¬ 
ing  such  business  as  presented  itself  in  a  new 
country.  He  was  one  of  three  persons  who 
bargained  for  the  site  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands.  Here  he  laid  out  a  city  for  which  he 
coined  the  name  of  Losantiville.  It  was 
afterwards  changed  bv  others  to  Cincinnati. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  hostile 
Indians  in  October,  1788,  whil9  on  an  explor¬ 
ing  expedition  to  tbe  Great  Miami,  in  which 
he  became  separated  from  bis  companions. 
His  remains  were  never  found. 

The  above  history  of  Kentucky  was,  tbe 
next  year  after  its  publication  here,  translated 
into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  It  was 
also  published  in  London  in  1793,  and  re¬ 
printed  In  this  country  in  1794,  aLd  ^ms_the 
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BJbSrAPHY  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 


A  Record  of  Some  of  the  Books 
by  Some  Writers. 


Written 


DANIEL  G.  BBINTON,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  noticed  in  the  History  of 
Chester  County.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
history  he  has  written  and  published  a  number 
of  other  works,  of  which  the  titles  are  here 
given : 

1.  American  Hero-Myths.  A  study  in  the 
native  religions  of  the  Western  Continent. 
1882.  Octavo.  251  pages. 

2.  Aboriginal  American  Authors  and  their 
productions,  6speoially  those  in  the  Na¬ 
tive  Languages.  A  contribution  to  the  His- 
torv  of  Literature.  Octavo,  70  pages.  1883. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Gakohiquel  Language, 
Translated,  with  an  introduction  and  addi¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Brinton.  Octavo,  72  pages, 
with  a  map. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Quiche 
Myths  of  Central  America.  Octavo,  33  pages. 

5.  The  Lineal  Measures  of  the  Scmi-civilized 
Nations.  Octavo,  14  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  productions 
of  Dr.  Brinton, he  has  projected  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  o! 
‘•Library  of  Aboiiginal  American  Literature.” 
The  aim  of  this  senes  of  publications  is  to 
put  within  ,tha  reach  of  soholars  authentic 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  languages  and 
culture  of  the  native  races  of  America.  Each 
work  is  the  production  of  the  native  mind, and 
is  printed  in  the  original  tongue,  with  a 
translation  and  notes,  and  only  such  are 
selected  as  have  some  intrinsic  historical  or 
ethnological  importance.  Several  volumes  of 
this  series  have  been  issued,  entitled  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No.  1.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Mayas.  1832. 
Octavo,  279  pages. 

No,  2.  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Bites.  1883.  Oc¬ 
tavo,  222  pages. 

No.  3.  The  Guegnenc6,a  Comedy  Ballett  in  the 
Nahuatl-Spanish  Dialect  of  Nicaragua.  1883. 
Octavo,  146  pages. 

No.  4.  A  Migration  Legand  of  the  Creek  In¬ 
dians.  1884.  251  pages. 

No.  5.  The  Lenape  and  their  Legands.  1885. 
Octavo,  262  pages. 

This  book  treats  of  theLenape  or  Delawareln- 
dians— their  history,  customs,  my ths,  langu  age, 
etc.,  with  numerous  references  to  other  tribes 
of  the  great  Algonquin  stock.  The  volume  has 
an  espeoial  interest  to  the  people  of  Chester 
county,  as  the  tribes  of  Indians  known  by  the 
I  general  title  of  Lenni-Lenape  inhabited  this 
region  when  it  was  settled  by  Europeans,  and 
they  roamed  over  it  for  a  considerable  time 
thereafter,  the  last  of  the  racs  living  here  dy¬ 
ing  in  the_  Chester  County  Alms  House  in  1802 


'  v_^__ _ ,  _ 

in' the  person  of  Indian  Hannah. 

No.  6,  The  Annals  of  the  Oakchiquels,  wrt  4 
by  a  native  chieftain  about  the  year  1560  -jj 
is  also  known  as  the  Memorial  de  Teoi  i 
Atitlan.  1885.  ....  1Qai\ 

No.  7.  Aboriginal  Amerieah  Anthology,  las  J 
The  series  will  be  continued  by  the  publ  J 
cation  of  other  works.  4 

Dr.  Brinton  also  contributed  to  the  nrs  s 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  Blip  i 
piemen tal  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica, 
published  in  1883,  an  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  article  entitled  “Amerioan  Archaeology. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Brinton  are  soholarly  and 
written  in  a  graceful  style,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  facts  and  Illustrations  which  make  a  1  the 
productions  of  bis  pen  eminently  readable  and  j 
instructive.  ThGy  exhibit  a  wealth  of  learning 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

TO.  D.  HABTMAN,  M.  D. 

Dr  Hartman  has  for  many  years  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  soience  of  oou- 
chology.  He  has  made  it  a  life  study  and  is 
an  acknowledged  authority  qu  the  scienoe  over 
the  scientific  world.  His  collection  of  she  Js 
from  every  part  of  the  globe  is  very  extensive 
and  valuable  and  his  conohological  library  can 
scarcely  be  excelled.  He  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  a  treatise  on  the  shells  cf  Chester  county 
and  he  has  also  written  valuable  papers  giving 
the  results  of  his  investigations, some  of  which 
were  noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester  County. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  there  referred  to  the 
following,  since  published,  may  be  noted  : 

1  Observations  on  the  species  of  the  genus 
Partula,  with  a  bibliographic  catalogue. 
Published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Museum  of 
j  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  University, 
j  Vo!.  9,  1831.  :28  pages,  with  two  plates  illU3- 
1  trative  of  the  BUbjeot. 

i  2.  Description  of  a  partula  supposed  to  be 
i  new.  from  the  island  of  Moorea,  named  Par- 
tula  Mooreana.  Published  in  the  Proceed-  j 
i  ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
|  encee.  Philadelphia^  1880.  _ 

3.  Descriptions  of  the  new  species  of  Partuia 
and  a  synonymic  catalogue  of  the  genus. 
Published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia, 
1885.  20  pages.  Illustrated. 

4  New  species  of  Partula  from  the  New  Heb- 
’  riaes  and  Solomon  Islands.  Published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  for  1886,  36  pages,  with  a  plate. 

5.  A  bibliographic  and  synonymio  catalogue 
of  the  genus  Awriculeiia,  Pfeiffer. 

6.  A  bibliographic  and  synonymio  catalogue 

of  the  genus  Aohatinella.  This  genus  em¬ 
braces  a  group  of  small,  beautiful  and  vari¬ 
ously-colored  laud:  shells,  peculiar  to  the  - 
Sandwich  Islands.  ,  . 

7.  New  species  of  shells  from  the  New  Hebri¬ 
des  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  last  three  papers  are  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Aeademy  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  for  1888.  *54  pages,  illustrated  with 
plates.  _ _ 

JOSEPH  T.  EOTHEOCK,  M.  D. 

Vacation  Cruising  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Bays,  by  J.  T.  Rothrook,  M.  D  ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  "  “In  brief  I  may  say  that  we  have 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  gospel  of  work  ? 
It  is  time  to  preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation.” 
—Herbert  Spencer.  Illustrated.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1884.  Octavo, 
262  pages. 

Dr.  Rothrook  spent  his  summer  vacation  id 
1883  in  cruising  with  some  friends  on  the 
waters  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays. 
Their  home  was  in  the  sloop  Martha.  The 
book  is  very  entertaining  and  instructive  and 
illustrated  with  a  cumber  of  fine  views  of 


points  of  interest  visited  by  them. 

Dr.  Itothrook  also  contributed  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  sup¬ 
plemental  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa, pub¬ 
lished  iD  1886,  an  article  on  “Forestry,”  which 
occupies  several  pages  of  that  work.  This  is 
a  eubiect  to  which  Dr.  Rothrock  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  his  disoussion  of  it 
is  well-timed  and  full  of  instruction. 

BEV.  EDWIN  M’MINN. 

Rambles  in  Mineral  Fields  by  Edwin  MoMinn. 

Published  in  W6st  Chester,  Pa.,  1878. 

These  are  rambles  in  the  mineral  looaiities 
in  Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  counties, 
Pennsylvania,  with  full  description  of  the 
scenery  and  the  minerals.  Mr.  MeMinn  is 
quite  a  scientist,  especially  in  the  field  of  min¬ 
eralogy,  and  when  this  book  was  written  and 
published  he  resided  in  West  Chester  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Berean  Baptist  Churoh. 


STEPHEN  P.  SHABPLES. 

The  Woods  of  the  United  States. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  tenth  census  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1880— a  large  quarto 
volume  of  612  pages— is  devoted  to  the  reports 
on  the  forests  of  the  country.  Stephen  P. 
Sharpies  was  the  special  agent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  the  department  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  relating  to  the  examination  of  the 
wood  produced  by  the  indigenous  trees  of 
North  America,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forest  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  this  examination  was  to 
determine  the  fuel  value  of  the  various  woods 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  value  as  material 
for  construction  of  the  wood  of  the  principal 
trees  of  the  country,  The  results  of  the  ex 
periments  and  investigations  of  Mr.  Sharpies, 
and  those  under  his  direction,  are  given  in 
the  volume  referred  to,  and  ocoupy  235  pages. 
Mr.  Sharpies  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  at¬ 
tainments  for  this  duty  and  he  has  performed 
it  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  J.  8.  F, 
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WILLIAM  HACKLAY. 

Sketches  of  Debate  in  the  First  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  ;  1789-90-91.  By  William 
Maoklay,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Edited  by  George  W.  Harris,  of  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  Octavo,  374  pages.  Published  by 
Poiter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

William  Macklay  was  a  native  of  Chester 
County.  He  was  born  in  New  Garden  town¬ 
ship,  educated  at  the  olassioal  school  of  Rev. 
John  Blair  at  Faggs’  Manor,  removed  to 
■Franklin  county,  filled  many  offices  and  posi-  ! 
tions  of  trust,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  contest  and  was  one  of  the  first 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
his  colleague  being  Robert  Morris.  He  was  the 
father  of  what  is  termed  Jeffersonian  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  is  really  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  (he  father  of  the  Democratic  party. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Harris,  the 
founder  of  Harrisburg.  He  has  descendants 
residing  in  West  Chester.  While  United 
States  Senator,  he  kept  a  journal,  which  is 
given  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  It  re¬ 
ports  the  discussions  with  some  fullness,  and 
as  the  Senate  of  the  United  8tates  at  that  time, 
following  the  example  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  sat  with  closed  doors,  it  throws  much 
side  light  upon  the  history  of  the  time  and  is 
extremely  interesting  reading. 


HON.  I.  B.  EVERHAKT. 

E,  ’  c-b,  etc.,  by  James  Bow6n  Everhart. 

'  Spt'1  FK  ...» 


Published  by  G.  P.  Putman’s  soup,  1888.  12 
mo,  194  pages,  Dedicated  to  John  T.  Duf- 
fiold,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
and  friendship. 

Mr.  Everhart  was  a  man  of  echolarly  attain¬ 
ments,  and  being  devoted  to  books  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  library,  he  was  well  read  on  almost 
any  subject.  Hence  scholarship  and  thought 
are  evinced  in  every  line  of  his  speeohes. 
When  he  spoke  he  always  had  something  ap¬ 
propriate  to  say,  and  his  thoughts  were 
clothed  in  beautiful  language  and  commanded 
attention.  His  book  is  eminently  readable 
and  will  keep  his  memory  green.  His  other 
works  .were  noticed  in  the  History  of  Chester 
County. 


EZRA  MICHENEB,  M.  D. 

1.  Hand-Book  of  Eclampsia, or  Notes  and  Cases 
of  Puerperal  Convulsions,  comprising  all  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  within  a  radius  of  several  miles 
around  Avondale,  Chester  county,  Penna., 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  By  E.  Michener, 
M.  D.,  and  other  physicians.  Philadelphia, 
1883.  18  mo.,  68  pages. 

2.  An  Obituary  Memoir  of  Mary  8.  Miohener  : 

“Forgive  me  if  the  lay  be  such 
As  may  not  suit  thy  hours  of  gladness  ; 

Forgive  me  U  it  breathes  too  much 
Of  mourning  and  of  sadness.” 

By  E.  Michener.  M.  D.  Published  by  Friends’ 
Book  Association,  No.  1020  Aren  Street, 
Philadelphia,  1885.  18  mo.,  28  pages. 

3.  Sixty  years  Ago, or,  Food  for  Reflection.  Re- 
uised  and  abridged  from  an  essay  on  the 
Division  of  the  Society  of  Friends, published 
in  1831.  By  Ezra  Michener,  M.  D  ,  of  New 
Garden,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  West  Chester,  Pa.  F.  8.  Hickman, 
printer  and  publisher,  1886.  18  mo.,  57 
pages. 

Other  works  of  Dr.  Michener  are  noticed  in 

the  History  of  Chester  County. 


BENJAMIN  M.  EVERHART 

The  Journal  of  Mycology.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Kellerman  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  J.  B.  Ellis,  of  New- 
field,  New  Jersey,  and  Benjamin  M.  Ever¬ 
hart,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

This  is  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  wholly 
to  that  department  of  botany  known  as 
Mycology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Fungi.  The 
publication  was  commenced  in  January,  1885, 
and  four  annual  volumes  have  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  each  containing  about  one  hundred  aid 
sixty  pages,  octavo.  It  is  now  edited  solely  by 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Everhart.  The  fifth  volume 
commenced  in  January,  1889. 

The  editors  in  the  preface  to  this  undertak¬ 
ing  say  that  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of 
mycology  in  this  country  has  made  apparent 
the  need  of  collecting  in  one  publication  all 
the  literature  pertainug  to  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  as  well  as  economy, 
both  to  the  specialist  and  to  the  amateur  is 
this  department  of  botany  valuable. 

Mr.  Everhart,  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
journal,  is  a  devoted  student  of  the  scienoe  of 
botany,  and  bas  given  especial  attention  to 
these  branches  of  it  which  relate  to  cryptog- 
amy.  The  pages  of  this  publication  contain 
the"  result  of  his  labors  from  time  to  time  in 
the  department  of  mycology  or  the  fungi.  As 
a  scientist  in  the  fields, especially  cultivated  by 
him,  Mr.  Everhart  has  no  superior.  This  is 
so  universally  recognized  by  his  co-laborers, 
that  his  name  has  been  given  by  them  to  both 
genera  aEd  species  of  fungi. 


WEST  CHESTER  LOCAL  NEWS. 
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W.  H.  HODGSON,  Proprietor, 

W.  W.  THOMSON,  Editor. 

*  AriE  BIRMINGHAM  LIBRARY. 

The  Story  of  Its  BeglnniiiK,  Followed 
By  its  Progress  and  Final  Kemor  al 
to  Onr  Borough. _ 

The  Birmingham  Library  Company,  the 
oldest  association  of  the  kind  in  Chester 
county,  owed  its  inception  to  such  men  as 

Edward  Darlington  lather  of  Di.  Y  illiam 
Darlington;  his  brother  Abraham,  fathei  of 
Judge  Isaac  Darlington;  Phihp  Pnce.  fathei 
of  the  late  Eli  K.  Price;  John  Forsythe,  the 
veteran  teacher;  Caspar  Wistar,  Titus  Tayloi 
and  Gideon  Gilpin. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  company  we  at  e 
enabled  to  give  a  pretty  full  history  of  this 
institution,  including  the  names  oi  many 
long  since  passed  away,  yet  familiar  to  those 

D°  “At  *a  meeting  of  a  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  at  Bn- 
mingham  School  House  the  seventeenth  aay 
ofthe  First-month,  1795,  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  library, have  come  to  the  follow- 

p  1D“Firstf  That ’a'nbrary  be  established;  that 
each  subscription  for  a  share  shall  be  six 
dollars  and  the  annual  payment  one  dollar, 
“That  Amos  Brinton,  Edward  Dailington, 
Samuel  Painter,  of  Birmingham;  Abraham 
Darlington,  Jr.,  Philip  Price,  John  Forsythe, 
are  authorized  and  requested  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scribers  and  receive  subscriptions  for  said 
library,  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  thereof,  and  produce  them,  to 
,  gether  with  the  subscriptions,  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  instant, at 
the  school  house  aforesaid, at  10  o  clock  a. m.; 
that  each  subscriber  be  prepared  at  said 
meeting  to  vote  by  person  or  ,®1  A 

Treasurer  and  a  committee  as  Dnectois  of 

Sa“Atiarmeeting  of  the  Birmingham  Library 
Company, met  It  Birmingham  School  House 
the  24th  of  lst-mo.,  1795,the  Directors  choseD 
are  Caspar  Wistar,  Philip  Price,  Isaac  L. 
Gilpin,  Edward  Darlington,  Rich  a  !'d ^  *  r® 
Amos  Brinton,  Titus  Taylor;  and  Abiaham 
Darlington,  Jr.,  Treasurer.’ 

Lengthy  rules  and  regulations  were  read 
and  adopted,  providing  for  an  annual  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  first  Seventh-day  (Saturday)  in 


The  Birmingham  Library  Building, 
the  First-month, at  which  the  members  should 
vote  in  person  or  by  Pr°xy__for  JL^rejism^er 


and  seven  Directors.  The  Directors  wer^ 
quired  to  choose  a  Secretary, who  should  A 
i  side  at  elections  and  keep  a  record  there  Y 
The  Treasurer  was  to  give  security  in  doub  V 
the  amount  likely  to  come  into  his  hands  \ 
The  Directors  were  to  meet  once  in  three 
i  months,  five  of  their  number  forming  a 
|  quorum.  It  was  agreed  that  the  annual  pay- 
ment  on  each  share  should  be  “seven  shil- 
lings  and  six  pence  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  on 
I  the  first  Seventh-day  in  the  First-month,” 
and  for  neglect  of  payment  when  due  a  fine 
of  “one  quarter  of  a  silver  dollar”  for  each 
three  months  of  default  was  imposed.  Any 
member  neglecting  two  annual  payments  for 
!  one  month  after  the  second  became  due,  and 
being  notified  thereof,  forfeited  his  share. 
The  librarian  was  required  to  give  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  Seventh-days  from  3  to  5  in 
winter  and  from  5  to  7  in  summer. 

These  rules  and  regulations  were  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  John  Townsend,  Isaac  G.  Gil¬ 
pin,  Abraham  Darlington,  Amos  Brinton, 
Edward  Darlington,  Abel  Otley,  Richard 
Strode,  Titus  Taylor,  Jonathan  Thatcher, 
William  Thatcher,  Jr.,  Jesse  Mercer, Joshua 
Sharpless,  Jacob  Yearsley,  William  Brinton, 
Joseph  Way,  James  Painter,  William  Ben¬ 
nett,  James  Gibbons,  Joseph  Hemphill, 
Philip  Price,  Jr.,  John  Forsythe,  Samuel 
Painter,  Jr.’,  Thomas  H.  Brinton  and  En-  ft 
nion  Cook.  Some  of  these  were  not  mem-  [ 
hers  at  the  first  organization  of  the  company. 

The  first  election, held  at  the  house  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Darlington,  lst-mo.  2,  1796,resulted  in 
the  choice  of  John  Townsend,  Richard 
Strode,  Philip  Price,  Isaac  G.  Gilpin, Edward 
Darlington,  Amos  Brinton  and  Abel  Qtley  as 
Directors,  and  of  Abraham  Darlington  as  j 
Treasurer  and  librarian.  Isaac  G.  Gilpin  , 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Secretary,  j 
The  library  was  kept  for  some  years  at  the 
house  of  Abraham  Darlington  (later  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  son  Abraham,  till  1879),  during 
which  period  he  served  as  Treasurer  and  li¬ 
brarian.  , 

Stephen  Taylor  became  a  subscriber  /th- 
mo.  22d,  1797,  and  Joseph  Hemphill,  Esq., 
9th -mo.  30th,  1797,  and  in  the  same  year 
Jacob  Bennett’s  share  passed  to  James  Gib¬ 
bons.  The  share  of  Jonathan  Thatcher,  de-  | 
ceased,  was  transferred  lst-mo.  (ith,  1798,  to 
Thomas  Furnis. 

It  was  resolved  lst-mo.  19tli,  1799,  that  no 
allowance  should  be  made  to  any  Director  for 
trouble  or  expense  in  procuring  books,  and 
that  the  librarian  should  be  allowed  three 
dollars  per  annum  for  his  trouble. 

Thomas  H.  Brinton  became  a  subscriber 
8th -mo.  20th,  1798;  William  Darlington,  2d- 
mo.  10th,  1799;  Ennion  Cook,  4th  mo.  27th, 
1799,  and  Jesse  Mercer’s  share  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Nathan  Sharples7th-mo.  24th,  1799. 

In  1800  the  Directors  were  John  Town¬ 
send,  Joshua  Sharpless,  Philip  Price,  Titus 
j  Taylor,  Amos  Brinton,  Samuel  Painter 
1  (Birmingham),  and  Ennion  Cook,  the  latter 
being  also  Secretary. 

Thomas  Wistar’s  share  was  transferred  to 
Clieyney  Jefferis,  in  1801,  and  Joseph  Hem¬ 
phill’s  to  Isaac  Darlington,  5th-mo.7th,  1802. 
The  last  named  was  elected  a  Director  in  ; 
1805,  and  was  appointed,  with  Nathan  Sharp- 
I  les,  on  a  committee  to  revise  some  of  the 
rules.  On  3d-mo.9th,  1805,  all  the  members 
except  three  appeared  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
at  Birmingham  School  House,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  new  rules,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  that  borrowers  were 
placed  under  a  penalty  of  double  the  value 
of  the  book  or  set  of  books  to  which  they  be- 
!  longed,  and  new  subscribers  were  required  to 
pay  twelve  dollars.  Forty-nine  names  are 
appended  to  these  rules,  but  several  of  them 


were  written  at  a  later  date. 

In  this  year  the  first  printed  catalogue  was 
issued,  fifty  copies  being  received  lOth-tiio. 
5th,  1805.  Gideon  Gilpin  was  elected  a  Di¬ 
rector  lst-mo.  4th,  1806,  and  Isaac  Darling¬ 
ton  appointed  Secretary.  Edward  Darling¬ 
ton  ,  N  athan  Sharpies  and  Isaac  Darlington 
were  appointed  2d-mo.  1st,  1806,  to  purchase 
books.  Thomas  IT.  Brinton  and  John  Painter 
were  elected  Directors  lst-mo.  3d,  1808,  d,nd 
we  now  find  the  first  mention  of  a  President, 
Gideon  Gilpin  being  chosen  by  the  board  for 
that  position,  and  Nathan  Sharpies  as  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“Agreed  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  that 
Ennion  Cook  be  appointed  librarian,  and 
Philip  Price  and  Thomas  Brinton  are  re¬ 
quested  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  books,  papers,  etc.,  on  next  Second- 

dft-V  WCBK*'* 

Ennion  Cook  lived  close  by  the  meeting 
bouse,  at  the  present  residence  of  Harvey 
Darlington,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  teacher  of  the  Birmingham  School.  His 
name  was  generally  pronounced  as  if  written 
“Inyun.” 

In  1808,  John  Forsythe  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Nathan  Sharpies,  Secretary.  Wil¬ 
liam  Darlington  was  elected  a  Director  in 
1809.  In  this  year  Isaac  G.  Gilpin,  Charles 
Dilworth,  JamesPainter  and  Richard  Strode, 
having  neglected theiranuual payments, their 
shares  were  declared  ferfeited;  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  share  of  Joseph  Brinton, 
deceased. 

On  motion  of  Philip  Price,  seconded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Darlington,  it  was  decided  2d-mo.  18th, 

1809,  to  reduce  the  price  of  stock  to  $6.00  pet- 
share.  Benjamin  Davis  assigned  his  share  to 
bis  daughter,  Hannah  Davis  12th-mo.  21st, 
1808;  and  she  to  Joseph  Painter  lOth-mo.  2d, 

1810.  Benjamin  Sharpies  was  elected  a  Direc¬ 
tor  lst-mo.  5th,  1811.  Joseph  Strode  became  a 
subscriber  2d-mo.  2d,  1811.  James  Davis  was 
elected  a  Director  lst-mo.  4th,  1812;  also  chosen 

Secretary.  William  Reed  assigned  his  share 
to  John  Forsythe,  Jr.,  7th-mo.  30th,  1811. 
Committees  are  now  appointed  annually  to 
purchase  books.  In  1814  a  proposition  was 
made  to  divide  the  library,  but  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear.  John  Forsythe  ancl 
Abraham  Darlington  were  directed  to  get  a 
new  edition  of  the  catalogue  printed. 

Jacob  Bennett  became  a  subscriber  2d-mo. 
5th,  1814,  and  William  Darlington  assigned 
his  share  to  George  Darlington  3d-mo.  25th, 
1814.  In  1815.  Samuel  Jones  and  Joseph 
Painter  were  elected  Directors,  and  as  new 
subscribers  we  find  Isaac  Dixon,  William 
Levis,  Joseph  Frame,  Aaron  Davis,  Isaac 
Taylor  and  Joseph  H.  Brinton.  Caleb  Dil¬ 
worth  assigned  Ms  share  to  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam. 

In  1816  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the  librarian 
$10  per  annum.  William  Bennett’s  share 
was  forfeited.  In  1818  William  Townsend’s 
share  was  forfeited  by  neglect,  and  Nathan 
H.  Sharpless  assigned  to  Lewis  Sharpies.  In 
1820  the  Directors  were  John  Forsythe, 
Abraham  Darlington,  Aaron  Davis,  George 
Darlington,  Cheyney  Jefferis,  Jacob  Bennett 
and  Benjamin  Sharpies.  Of  these  Cheyney 
Jefteris  was  chosen  President  and  Benjamin 
Sharpies  Secretary. 

Sarah  Pennock  transferred  her  share  to 
Benjamin  Price,  Jr.,  12th-mo.  12th,  1821, and 
Joshua  Sharpies  to  his  son  Isaac  lst-mo.  5th, 
1822.  Isaac  Darlington,  of  West  Chester, 
assigned  to  Thomas  Darlington,  of  Westtown, 
April  17th,  1822,  and  Gideon  Gilpin  to  his 
grandson,  Gideon  G.  Palmer,  12th-mo.  27th, 
1823;  Isaac  Dixon  to  Caleb  Strode  6th-mo. 
2(ith,  1824,  and  the  latter  to  Emanuel  Dar¬ 
lington  7tn-mo.  2d,  1824.  The  share  of  Titus 


Taylor,  deceased,  was  transferred  to  his  . 
William  H.  Taylor,  12th-mo.  24th,  182 
Joseph  Painter’s  share  was  transferred  to 
George  Hoopes  3d-mo.  33th,  1826,  Lewis 
Sharpies  assigned  to  Abraham  Sharpies  lst- 
mo.  4th,  1727,  and  Gideon  G.  Palmer  to  Isaac 
Mendenhall  3d-mo.  21st,  1827.  George 

BrintoD,Jr.,  subscribed  $6-  fora  share  2a- 
mo.  3rd,  1827.  Samuel  Jones  assigned  to 
Thomas  Bennett  2d-mo.  2d,  1828.  John 
Forsythe  and  Ennion  Cook  attended  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  catalogue  in  1828,  at  a  cost 
of  $7.50.  The  share  of  William  Dilworth, 
deceased,  was  transferred  to  Rowland  Parry, 
2d-ruo.  29th,  1828,  and  that  of  Jacob  Bennett, 
deceased,  to  his  son  John  lst-mo.  3d,  1829. 
James  Painter  and  Joseph  Morris  were  new 
subscribers  in  1828,  and  Joseph  Pennock  in 
1829.  The  share  of  Aaron  Davis,  deceased, 
was  transferred  to  Ilibberd  Davis  4th-mo. 
11th ,  1829. 

New  subscribers:  Nathan  Y.  Jester,  1830; 
Hill  BrintoD,  1832;  Gilpin  Bennett,  1833; 
Gulielma  Maria  Thomas.  1S38;  Cyrus  Dar¬ 
lington,  1849. 

Assignments  and  transfers:  Abel  Otley  to 
Otley  and  Abel  Darlington,  Isaac  Sharpless, 
deceased,  to  son  Aaron,  1830;  Abraham 
Sharpies  to  Moses  Taylor,  Isaac  Menden¬ 
hall  to  Stephen  and  Joseph  B.  Darlington, 
1831;  John  Forsythe  to  son  James,  1832;  Jos* 
eph  H.  Brinton  to  son  Lewis,  Joseph  Morris,  1 
of  West  Chester,  to  John  James,  Wm.  Brin¬ 
ton,  deceased,  to  Caleb  Brinton,  ofThorn- 
bury,  James  Davis  to  Joseph  Bailey,  1835; 
Emanuel  Darlington,  deceased,  to  Ziba  Dar- 
lington,Cheyney  Jefieris, deceased, to  Nathan 
Middleton,  Jesse  Mercer,  deceased,  to  James 
Baily,  James  Gibbons  to  Israel  H.  Walter, 
1838;  Abraham  Darlington  to  son  Abraham, 
1839. 

“We  do  hereby  assign  aud  set  over  unto 
David  Garrett,  of  the  township  of  Birming¬ 
ham, all  the  right, title  and  interestofEnnton 
Cook,  deceased,  to  one  share  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Library,  for  value  received. 

“Ben j.  Sharpi.es,  )  Adm’r’s 
“James  Forsythe,  pendente 
“AaronSharpi.ess.  )  lite. 

“Witness  present,  Rebecca  Etawiey. 

“12-mo.  27th,  1811.’’ 

The  share  of  Isaac  Taylor,  deceased,  was 
assigned  to  Clement  Biddle,  1842;  of  Philip 
Price,  deceased,  to  Paxson  Price, ;of  Edward 
Darlington,  deceased,  to  Edward  B.  Darling¬ 
ton,  1843;  Stephen  Taylor  to  Thomas  Dar¬ 
lington,  of  Birmingham,  Paxson  Price  to 
Benjamin  Price,  Jr.,  1845;  Israel  H.  Walter 
to  William  Walter,  1846;  Nathan  Middleton 
to  William  Kite,  Joseph  Strode,  deceased,  to, 
Lewis  Levis,  George  Hoopes,  deceased,  to 
John  and  James  Forsythe,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Bailey,  of  Pine  Iron  Works,  to  Isaac  Hayes 
and  Isaac  Hayes  to  Brinton  Jones,  1848; 
Wm.  Levis,  deceased,  to ‘Alban  Seal,  Gilpin 
Bennett,  deceased,  to  Alban  Webb,  1849; 
Gulielma  M.  Cope  to  Enos  Thomas,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Price  to  Josiah  Wilson,  1850.  V/ 

Shares  forfeited  by  neglect:  Elizabeth  j 
Painter,  1830;  Benjamin  Price,  1831;  Row¬ 
land  D.  Parry,  1835;  Hill  Brinton,  1841; 
Joseph  Frame,  deceased,  1844;  Moses  Taylor, 
1846. 

In  1840  the  Directors  were  Benjamin 
Sharpies,  John  Forsythe,  James  Forsythe, 
Ziba  Darlington,  Abraham  Darlington,  Jr., 
John  James  and  George  Brinton,  Jr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sharpies  was  chosen  President,  and 
Ennion  Cook  librarian,  Secretary  aud  Treas¬ 
urer.  David  Garrett  having  purchased  tile 
I  property  of  Ennion  Cook,  deceased,  was  ap- 
|  pointed  Secretary  and  librarian,  1st  mo.  1st, 
1842.  In  that  year  a  committeewas  directed 
to  prepare  a  new  caalogue. 

lst-mo.  6th,  1844:  “The  following  proposi- 

'•«£*■  .* 


.is  unanimously  adopted,  viz:  Yh"at 
erson  paying  into  the  hands  of  the 
nrer  of  the  company  one  dollar  be  en- 
„d  to  the  use  of  one  share  in  the  library 
~jr  sjx  months;  or  on  paying  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  one  share  for  one  year.” 

2d-mo.  3d,  1844:  “The  Directors  have 
agreed  that  the  library  shall  not  be  opened 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  hereafter.” 

The  library  was  kept  in  the  second  story  of 
the  residence  of  David  Garrett, and  he  haviug 
a  large  family  it  is  probable  that  the  room 
was  desired  for  other  purposes.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  1849,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  building  Tor  its  accom¬ 
modation.  They  reported  some  progress,  2d- 
mo.  3d,  1849, together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  structure,  “and  at  this 
time  it  is  concluded  to  erect  said  building  on 
the  property  of  Jesse  Seal,  in  such  manuer 
as  that  it  may  be  removed  if  necessary.  The 
committee  are  now  continued  to  solicit  fur¬ 
ther  subscriptions  and  to  proceed  to  have  the 
building  put  up  and  finished  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient  and  have  the  books  of  the  company 
removed  to  it.”  lst-rno.  5th,  1850,  Directors 
elected:  Thomas  Darlington,  James  Forsythe, 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Clement  Biddle,  Caleb 
Brin  ton,  Abram  Darlington  and  Zina  Dar¬ 
lington;  Treasurer,  Alban  Seal.  On  motion 
Abram  Darlington  was  appointed  President, 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Secretary,  and  Alban  Seal, 
librarian. 

The  committee  now  report  that  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  company  were  removed  in 
the  4th-month  last  to  the  new  building,  which 
cost  $101.21.  The  subscription  paper  being 
entered  on  the  minutes  shows  that  the  sub¬ 


scribers  agreed  to  pay  to  Thomas  Darlington, 
of  Birmingham,  for  the  intended  purpose, 
the  following  sums: 


Thos.  Darlington,  $5  00 
Jas.  Forsythe,  5  00 
Thos.  Darlington, 
Westtown,  5  00 

Ziba  Darlington,  4  00 
Abram  Darlington,  5  00 
Ed.  B.  Darlington,  4  OO 
Aaron  Sharpless.  4  00 
S.  ct  J.  Darlington,  3  00 


Clement  Bktdle,  4  00 

Lewis  Levis.  4  00 

Nathan  Y.  jester,  3  00 
David  Garrett,  3  00 

Wm.  Levis,  3  00 

|  Caleb  Brinton,  -  5  OO 

I  Lewis  Brinton,  5  00 


George  Brinton,  $5  00 
John  Bennett,  4  OO 

Ben.).  Sharpies,  5  OO 

Hibbercl  Davis,  3  OO 

James  Painter,  5  00 

David  H.  Taylor,  3  OO 
John  James,  3  00 

Brinton  Jones,  4  OO 

John  Forsythe,  5  OO 

Jno&  Jas  Forsythe,  2  00 
T,  Ellw’d.  Bennett,  2  OO 
Joseph  Pennock,  1  00 
Geo.  Darlington,  1  00 
Wm.  Walter,  1  00 

Alban  Webb,  1  00 

Edward  Brinton,  5  OO 


[  Whole  amount  subscribed,  $112.00.  This 
!  beiDg  more  than  the  cost  of  the  building,  the 
balance  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  This  buildjng,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  has  stood  for  more  than  forty 
years  in  its  present  location,  close  to  the 
northwest  end  of  the  store  and  residence  of 
Alban  Seal  (son  of  Jesse).  It  measures  nine 
by  sixteen  feet  on  the  outside,  and  nine  feet 
in  height;  has  one  window,  and  a  door  open- 
^  .Ving  from  the  adjoining  store  porch. 


BIRMINGHAM  LIBRARY. 


1  ITS  REMOVAL  TO  THE  NEW  FRIENDS’ 
fM  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


Some  Points  of  History  Relating  to  Its 
Organization,  Who  Fostered  It  and 
How  It  Rested  For  Many  Tears  on 
Historic  Grounds. 


NO.  2. 

The  history  of  the  Birmingham  Library 


_  (t  in  a  btuldini 

own,  is  largely  a  history  of  its  grad 
cline.  In  1868  it  was  decided  to  sell  i 
to  new  subscribers  at  five  dollars, and  Samuei 
Boyd  and  Fenelon  Darlington  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  to  become  members 
of  the  company,  the  only  instances  of  the 
kind  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

Alban  Seal  continued  to  act  as  Treasurer 
and  librarian  till  1872,  when  his  daughter, 
Anna  B.  Seal,  was  appointed  to  the  latter  of¬ 
fice,  and  so  continued  till  1882.  The  other 
honors  were  pretty  well  distributed  among 
the  stockholders, who  continued  to  keep  alive 
their  shares. 

In  1855  the  shares  were  thirty-six  in  num¬ 
ber,  as  follows: 

1,  James  Baily,  forfeited  1862;  2,  T.  E. 
Bennett  to  William  Brinton,  1855,  forfeited 
1859;  3,  John  Bennett,  forfeited  1880;  4, 
Clement  Biddle;  5,  George  Brinton;  6,  Lewis 
Brinton  to  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  1866, 
forfeited  1869;  7,  Henry  W.  Brinton,  forfeit¬ 
ed  1881;  8,  Edward  Brinton  to  Emmor  Brin¬ 
ton,  1856,  forfeited  1880;  9,  William  M. 
Canby  to  Thomas  Sharpless,  1866;  10,  Thos. 
Darlington,  Birmingham,  to  Alban  Seal, 
1867;  11,  Ziba  Darlington  to  John  P.  Sager. 
1874,  forfeited  1881;  12,  Henry  T.  Darling¬ 
ton  to  John  E.  Huey,  1875,  forfeited 
1881;  13,  Abraham  Darlington;  14, 


The  old  Friends’  School  building,  which  gave  way  i 
to  the  present  structure  in  which  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Library  holds  a  place. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Westtown,  forfeited 
1860;  15,  Stephen  and  Joseph  B.  Dar¬ 
lington;  16,  George  Darlington;  17, 

Cyrus  Darlington,  forfeited  1857;  18, 

Hibherd  Davis,  forfeited  1864;  19,  John 
Forsythe  (now  Truman  Forsythe);  20,  John 
Forsythe,  Jr.;  21,  Lewis  Forsythe  to  James 
Garrett,  1868;  to  Lewis  Forsythe,  1877,  for¬ 
feited  1881;  22,  William  Forsythe;  23,  David  ) 
Garrett  to  Dr.  C.M.  Wilson,  1870;  to  Jacob  / 
Parker,  1872,  forfeited  1880;  24,  John  James 
to  Paxson  Price,  1859,  forfeited  1877;  25, 
Nathan  Y.  Jester, forfeited  1863;  26,  Brinton 
Jones  to  William  Jones,  1862,  forfeited  1830; 

27,  William  Kite  to  David  Garrett,  Jr.,  1868, 
forfeited  1879;  28,  James  Painter,  forfeited 
1881;  29,  John  Parker  to  William  W.  I 
Parker,  1866,  forfeited  1872;  30,  Alban  Seal  ' 
to  Isaac  E.  Windle,  1857;  to  David  Todd 
Jones,  1860;  to  Isaac  B.  Webb,  1867,  for- 
;  feited  1872;  31,  Aaron  Sharpless,  forfeited  \ 

:  1881;  32,  Benjamin  Shapless;  33,  Ruel  Tal- 
;  hot,  forfeited  1863;  34,  Garrett  Thatcher  to 
!  Charles  S.  Carter,  1867;  35,  Emmor  Way 
forfeited  1857;  36,  Alban  Webb,  forfeited 
1865. 

!  As  the  income  decreased  fewer  new  books 
j  could  be  purchased, and  this  caused  a  further 
|  decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 
Few  except  the  stockholders  patronized  the 
library.  The  wonderful  increase  in  the 
issues  from  the  daily  and  weekly  press  may 
have  usurped  the  place  of  more  permanent 
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literature.  Th 
this  library  of  solid 
incalculable.  No  work  of  fiction,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  admitted.  The 
members  were  largely  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  which  there  were  two  branches, 
and  there  was  an  understanding  that  no  con¬ 
troversial  publications  from  either  side 
should  be  placed  on  the  shelves. 

In  1881  a  proposition  was  made  to  dissolve 
the  association,  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 
The  committee  appointed  to  purchase  books 
reported  'no  money  in  the  treasury.  The 
next  year  at  a  meeting  held  3d-mo.  4th,  1882, 
“It  is  agreed  by  Alban  Seal  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  that  the  library  building  shall  stand 
where  it  is  the  present  year;  that  there  shall 
be  no  librarian,  but  that  the  Secretary 
(Clement  Biddle)  shall  draw  up  rules  to 
place  under  the  key  in  the  store,  to  the  effect 
that  each  stockholder  shall  help  himself  to 
books,  setting  their  names  down,  and  calling 
for  them  only  during  daytime  on  week  days. 
Benjamin  Sharpless  is  appointed  Treasurer, 
and  is  also  requested  to  use  the  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  books.” 

Some  books  were  bought  soon  after  this 
date,  since  which  there  have  been  no  re¬ 
ceipts  or  expenditures  to  the  present  time 
and  no  election  of  officers. 

In  1881  “The  Friends’  Library  Associ¬ 
ation ’’was  organized  in  West  Chester  with 
donations  amounting  to  $366.25  and  thirty- 
two  members,  each  paying  $5  down  and  the 
sum  of  $2  annually  for  the  use  of  the  books. 
Others  are  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  the 
books  at  the  same  rate  by  the  year.  The 
books  were  kept  in  the  meeting  house  on 
Chestnut  street  until  lOth-mo.  3d,  1885,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  rear  part  of  the 
school  house  on  the  west  side  of  Church 
street.  This  building,  of  which  we  give  a 
picture,  was  erected  on  a  lot  given  for  the 
purpose  by  Jane  Brinton,  by  deed  of  7th-mo. 
25th,  1850.  Emmor  Davis,  of  East  Bradford, 
who  built  the  Birmingham  Library  building, 
was  also  the  contractor  for  this.  It  was  of 
stone,  the  front  being  blue  serpentine,  in 
size  about  21x28  feet,  to  which  a  brick  addi¬ 
tion  of  12  feet  was  made  in  the.  rear. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1889  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  erect  a  new 
building  in  place  of  the  old  one,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  accommodation  of  the  school  and  library. 
The  antiquarian  member  of  this  committee 
at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  soliciting  the 
Birmingham  Library  Company  to  place  their 
books  in  the  new  quarters  when  completed. 
Their  association  had  been  in  a  torpid  condi¬ 
tion  for  some  years.  The  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  Alban  Seal,  was  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  the  building, and  what  disposition  to  make 
of  the  books  was  an  unsettled  question. 
Other  local  libraries  in  our  county  had  be¬ 
come  dispersed  to  the  regret  of  the  writer, 
who  thought  it  desirable  that  this  at  least, 
the  pioneer  of  its  kind,  should  be  preserved 
intact  as  a  monument  to  those  who  founded 
and  supported  it  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  greater  number  of  shares  had  been 
forfeited  prior  to  the  last  meeting,  in  1882, 
and  some  of  the  members  since  deceased,  but 
at  length  after  some  agitation  a  meeting  was 
held  9th-mo.  28th,  1889,  seven  members 
being  present. 

“It  was  agreed  that  the  books  belonging 
to  the  library  should  be  removed  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Friends’  Library  Association, 
of  West  Chester,  located  on  Church  street. 
Thomas  Sharpless  and  Charles  S.  Carter 
were  appointed  to  sell  the  library  building 
and  pay  the  proceeds  to  Benjaman  Sharp¬ 
less,  who  was  authorized  to  use  it  and  what¬ 
ever  funds  may  be  in  his  hands  in  paying 
for  book-shelves  and  overhauling  the  books. 


_  _  .C. 
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building  being  in  readiness  _ _ 

removal  of  the  books  was  completed  on  the 
28th  of  last  month.  It  is  proposed  to  keep 
the  books  separate  from  those  of  the  other 
association,  and  to  preserve  the  name  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rights  of  the  stockholders 
thereto.  On  the  other  hand  the  Friends’ 
Library  Association  may  have  the  use  of  both 
libraries  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore  of 
their  own  alone. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that  the 
Birmingham  Library  contains  about  1900 
volumes.  Among  these  are  valuable  stand¬ 
ard  works,  yet  it  is  not  presumed  that  they 
will  be  attractive  to  those  whose  tastes  are 
for  the  latest  publications.  Many  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  most  of  them  bear 
1  the  evidence  of  having  been  well  rgad. 

GiLbket  Copk. 


ITS  PRESENT,  PAST 
AND  FUTURE. 


A  Rapid  Review  ot  tlie 
Salient  Events 
which  Comprise 
its  History. 


Sketch  of  a  Thrifty  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Town,  Replete 
with  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Historical  Associations,  and 
Offering  Undoubted  Ad¬ 
vantages  for  Commercial 
Settlement. 


A  clean,  spacious,  neatly  built,  well- 
paved,  well  governed  city— a  city  in 
everything  but  iu  the  legal  right  to  use 
the  name — filled  with  an  intelligent, 
orderly  and  thrifty  population,  preserv¬ 
ing  all  the  modern  facilities  of  business 
and  transportation  and  probably  richer 


.  ‘fill 
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in  proportion  to  size  tlian  any  other 
town  In  the  United  States;  such,  in  a 
sentence,  is  the  West  Chester  of  to  day. 
Nowhere  else  in  Pennsylvania  can 
i  there  be  found  a  community  so  delight- 
full;  situated.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  charming  country  that  has  been 
j  brought  to  a  high  point  of  culti-, 
viiii:..  Its  thirty  miles  of  graded 
streets  most  of  them  being  macadam- 
;  izr.J.  are  overhung  by  beautiful  shade 
trees  ox  are  faced  on  either  side  by 
gardens,  lawns  and  terraces.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  and 
elegance  such  as  few  towns  present  in 
the  same  degree.  The  poor  population 
is  comparatively  sparse ,  the  vicious 
elements  of  it  have  been  suppressed, 
and  consequently  wherever  one  may 
go  in  West  Chester  there  is  nothing  t  > 
give  offence  to  the  eye.  Strangers  who 

come  here  invariably  express  delight  with 

the  place  and  its  surroundings.  They 
find  here  one  of  the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  inland  American  town— 
American  m  ail  its  traits,  instincts  and 
traditions — that  can  be  seen  to-day  in 
the  United  States.  With  a  high  health 
rate,  a  low  death  rate,  pure  water,  rea¬ 
sonable  taxes  and  a  genuine  public 
spirit  among  all  classes,  it  has  every¬ 
thing  in  its  favor  for  the  future.  It  has 
all  the  attractions  of  rural  existence 
joined  to  the  conveniences  of  city  life 
and  every  year  it  grows  with  that  solid, 
wholesome  growth  which  comes  to 
Slav. 


NEW  LINES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Iq  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
lias  been  a  marked  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  active  business  men  of  West 
Chester  to  push  its  growth  along  new 
lira  s  of  development.  The  formation 
oi  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  in  stimulating  this  spirit 
and  in  awakening  local  pride.  Tlie 
electr  e  railway  ;  the  connection  with 
\the  Wilmington  &  Northern  Railroad; 
the  new  Assembly  Building  ;*the  annex 
to  the  Court  house,  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  have  all  had  an  origin  direct  or 
indirect  from  the  agitation  which  this 
body  set  in  motion.  Excellent  as  are 
our  communications  with  Philadelphia 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Beading  by  means  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Chester  Valley  branch  of 
that  company.  Not  fewer  than  300,- 
000  persons  are  carried  annually  over 
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the  rauroadsleading  from  West  Chester, 
and  between  five  and  six  thousand  car¬ 
loads  of  freight  are  exported  here  in 
the  course  of  each  year. 


The.  history  of  West  Chester  '  dates 
back  mere  than  a  hundred  years.  As 
early  as  1784  an  act  of  assembly  au¬ 
thorized  the  laying  out  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in 
Chester  county,  which  at  that  time 
comprised  what  is  now  known  as  Del- 
awa  re.  county.  The  old  town  of  Ches¬ 
ter  on  the  Delaware  river  was  then 
county  seat,  an  cl  tlie  proposition  to  er 
pul  lie  buildings  elsewhere  and  thus 
Tob  it  of  its  local  glory  naturally  ex- 
■ciu  d  intense  opposition  in  that  section. 
But  the  commissioners  persisted  In 
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'Vv'  -carrying  out  the  act  of  assembly,  which 
required  that  the  buildings  should  be 


eivcted  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Tm  US  Head  Tavern  in  the  township  of 
Gos.-.eii.  The  master  spirit  in  this ^ 
movement  was  Colonel  John  B.  Uau- 
nn  i;:.  who  owned  considerable  laud  in 
,  the  vicinity  and  who  exercised  his  au- 
*  thoi  ity  as  a  commissioner,  with  great 
vigilance,  to  complete  the  structures 
at  as  rally  a,  day  as  possible.  In  the 
me ‘utime,  however,  the  people  in  and 
near  oa.  Chester  had  mauaged  to  in¬ 
duce  tlie  Legislature  to  repeal  the  au¬ 
thorization  act,  and  they  even  went  so 
far  lu  their  zeal  that  the  scheme  might 


be  stopped  at  once,  as  to  send  up  an 
aimed  party  for  tlie  purpose  of  tearing 
down  the  obnoxious  edifices.  But  the 
txJkl  Hannum  rallied  the  farmers  cf 
Goshen  to  the  defence,  and  when  the 
invadejs  saw  that  they  were  powerless 
to  cany  on  a  successful  compaigu,  they 
finally  agreed  to  a  compromise  bv  which 
both  parties  were  to  wait  for  the  action 
|  of  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session; 
and  this  treaty  of  peace  was  immedi¬ 
ately  ratified  on  the  spot  by  a  joyous 


demonstration  ozer  a  barrel  of  whiskey. 


VICTOKY  OF  THE  GOSHENITES. 

But  the  Hannumites  carried  the  day 


in  the  Legislature  when  the  time  came, 
and  they  hastened  to  finish  the  build¬ 
ings  before  the  anti-removal  party  at 
Chester  could  again  checkmate  them. 

/  We  find  that  on  tlie  25th  of  September 
178G  the  work  must  have  been  done, 
for  on  that  day  the  Sheriff,  William 
Gibbons,  was  empowered  to  metre  his 
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prisoners  “from  the  old  jail  in  the 

town  of  Chester  to  the  new  Jail  in 

Goshen  township.”  Two  months 

later  the  first  court  was  held  in  the  new 

court  house.  It  was  surrounded  by  on¬ 

. 

ly  a  few  farm  houses,  and  it  may  be 

*■:'** '’ 

doubted  whether  there  were  more  than 

thirty  or  forty  families  within  the 

limits  of  the  present  town  of  West 

0£Eester. 

TURK’S  HEAD  BECOMES  WEST  CUES- 

TElt. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  subsequent 
or  in  178S  that  Turk’s  Head,  as  the 
I  new  seat  of  Justice  was  known,  as- 
j  sumed  the  name  of  West  Chester,  and 
j  the  people  of  old  Chester  having  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  could  not 
j  change  the  new  order  of  things,  began 
to  take  measures  for  retaining  their 
1  ancient  dignity  as  a  county  s-at.  They 
‘  accordingly  persuaded  the  Legislature 
!  to  divide  the  county  in  two  parts,  and 
!  it  was  thus  that  Delaware  county  came 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  these  local 
feuds. 

GEADUAL  GROWTH  OF  WEST  CHES¬ 
TER. 

Sines  that  time  the  growth  of  West 
Chester  has  been  slow  and  gradual  but 
sure.  Every  census  has  showed  a 
steady  increase.  In  1SOO  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  374  and  it  was  not  until 
1S30  that  it  had  passed  the  1001  mark. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  it  was  about  half  of  what  it  is! 
now,  thus  showing  a  doubling  of  its 
number  iu  thirty  years.  At  the  censes 
of  last  year  it  was  reported  as  being 
8,3-6,  but  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing,  according  to  private  esti¬ 
mates  founded  on  the  number  of  dwel¬ 
lings  and  the  list  of  voters,  as  well  as 
the  natural  and  regular  rate  of  growth, 
that  the  population  at  this  writing  is 
not  less  than  nine  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
6000  persons  living  outside  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  borough,  but  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  who  are  practically 
West  Chester  people.  The  county  lias 
an  estimated  population  at  this  time  of 
about  94,000. 

THE  EARLY  REPUTATION  OF  THE 
BOROUGH. 

The  history  of  West  Chester  during 
the  two  generations  that  followed  its  II 
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■  establishment  was  that  of  a  quiet, pea Te- 
ful,  prosperous,  moral  community. 
There  were  few  events  in  those  days 
which  varied  the  calm  monotony  of  its 
existence.  But  the  town,  even  in  its 
infancy,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  intel¬ 
ligence  and  solidity  of  character  that 
gave  it  an  importance  far  greater  than 
that  of  communities  with  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  population.  Thus  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century  when  there 
were  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  here,  we  find  that  two  dls  "inct  aU 
tempts  were  made  to  stare  gvmnastic 
and  literary  enterprises.  In  1799  West 
Chester  was  united  into  a  borough  by 
an  act  of  assembly  and  William  Sharpless 
was  the  first  Burges-.  In  the  same 
j  year  the  first  I  ire  Comoauy  here  was 
I  organized.  But  it  was  some  years  after 
I  it  became  a  borough  before  there  was 
1  anything  like  a  vigorous  and  well  de¬ 
veloped  municipal  life.  Thus  in  1802 
a  market  house  was  built,  but  it  had  so 
little  patronage  that  the  farmers  found 
that  it  was  much  more  profitable  for 
them  to  serve  their  customers  at  their 
own  homes,  while  a  mail  once  a  week 
on  a  post  road  from  Downington 
to  Brick  Meeting  House  in  Mary¬ 
land  via  West  Chester  was  co  n- 
sldered  ample  for  supplying  the  public 
demands.  Indeed  so  little  were  lh< 
mails  used  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
iDduee  anybody  to  take  the  Postmas- 
terslup  of  the  place,  although  there  are 
now  as  many  as  14,000  people  who  are 
tributary  to  the  local  post  office  and 
who  receive  the  benefit  daily  of  twenty- 
one  incoming  and  outgoing  mails.  And 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  population 
was  in  advance  of  the  times  elsewhere, 
fins  was  shown  not  only  in  the  numer* 
ous  enterprises  of  the  day  hut  In  the 
foimation  of  a  medical  society  as  early 
a3  1809,  which  suspended  soon 

, /afterwards  hut  which  was  successfully 
reorganized  in  1828.  Again  m  1812 
the  citizens  of  the  borough  being  dis- 
;  satisfied  with  the  location  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  County  Academy,  which  the  Leg¬ 
islature  had  enJowed  with  an 
appropriation  of  $2090,  put  their 
!  hands  in  their  own  pock¬ 
ets  and  subscribed  SS'OO  for 
tiie  erection  of  the  West  Chester 
Academy  although  more  than  twenty 
years  were  to  elapse  before  it  was  to 
become  the  decided,  success  which  An- 


thony  Bolmar  made  of  it.  Another  , 
evidence  of  this  spirit— and  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  both  these  events  happened 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain— was  the  formation  in  1814  of 
the  Library  Company  which  long  after¬ 
wards  was  merged  with  the  Chester 
county  Athenaeum. 

OX.T)  TIME  1'ATlUUTlSM. 

Hor  were  the  people,  despite  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Quaker  element  among 
I  them,  without  a  patriotic  untiring 
■  spirit.  Thus  in  1791  when  Washington 
issued  his  call  for  troops  to  suppress 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  General  Thomas  Mifflin 
came  to  West  Chester,  offered  tp  the 
people  to  sustain  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  succeeded  m  raising  a  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery  under  Captain  Aaron 
Musgrave  and  a  company  of  infantry 
under  Captain  Joseph  McClellan,  both 
of  them  going  to  the  front.  During  the 
war  of  1812  the  well-known  Major 
Isaac  D.  Barnard  opened  a  volunteer 
headquarters  and  sent  recruits  off  to 
the  Canadian  frontier.  About  the  same 
time  a  company  of  home  guards  known 
as  the  American  Greys  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Titus  Taylor  and  they 
were  called  to  the  defence  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  when  the  British 
j  invaded  the  co-in‘ry  in  1814  and 
i  proceeded  to  Marcus  Hook  campon  the 
|  Delaware  In  1825  when  General  La 
j  Fayette  visited  the  borough  he  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  Brandywine  battle 
ground  by  a  grand  turn  out  of  olcl  Rev- 
j  olutionary  patriots  in  Chester  county. 

IMPORTANT  EVENTS  CONDENSED. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  sketch  of 
J  West  Chester’s  past  to  dwell  in  de- 
j  tail  upon  events  which  have  happened 
l]  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
1 1  generation.  Indeed  Wdft  Chester  is  so 
I  i  rich  in  historical  associations  and  tra- 


dilions  that  it  wov.ld  not  oe  sufficient  | 
.o  fill  pages  of  this  paper  in  even  a 
condensation  of  its  annals.  Many  of 
,tbe  most  important  events  of  our  local 
progress  are  recorded  in  our  varied 
array  of  special  articles.  Perhaps  the 
one  event  which  has  been  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  development  of  the 
borouzh  and  the  county  was  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  West  Chester  Railrrad 
Company  iu  1831.  This  company 
built  a  railroad  from  this  place  to  Mal- 


Ivem,  where  it  wasconuected  afterwards  ■ 
with  the  new  road  running  from  Phila-  ’ 
delpliia  to  Columbia,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
■  Railroad;  but  it  was  not  until  1845 
that  steam  locomotives  were  used  on 
this  road  to  Malvern,  horses  furnishing 
the  motive  power.  In  this  way  West 
;  Chester  was  brought  into  direct  com- 
'  munication  by  rail  with  Philadelphia, 
and  the  project  led  to  the  starting  of  a  j 
movement  in  1851,  for  a  direct  road  to 
that  city,  which  resulted  in  the  estab-  I 
hshrnent  of  the  short  route  by  way  of 
Media.  In  1841  water  was  introduced  ! 
by  steam  power  from  the  old  Butte 
I  springs  and  in  1854  addditional  works 
were  constructed  at  Chester  creek;  in 
1846  the  Chester  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  established  here;  in  1848 
Marshall  Square  was  laid  out  and  dedi¬ 
cated;  in  1S51  telegraph  wires  were  in-  i 

troduced;  in  1852  a  company  for  the 
j  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  began 
its  operations,  i  i  1350  took  place  the 
:  dedication  of  Oaklands  cemetery;  in 
1846  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  • 
,  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society 
which  two  years  later  erected  Horti¬ 
cultural  Ilall  on  High  street. 

THE  CHUEC1IES. 


Prior  to  1812  there  was  only  one 
c:  urch  edifice  in  the  borough,  and  that 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the 
-vest  end  of  Gay  street,  situated  on 
what  was  known  as  Chayel  Hill.  This 
was  built  in  1793  and  remained  there 
until  1853,  when  a  much  larger  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  upon  the  site  In  1816 
the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  erected  on  the  same  street,  but  m 
1842  the  congregation  built  a  church  ■■ 
edifice  on  Market  street.  In  1831  the  ! 
Presbyterians  established  their  first 1 
church;  iu  1833  the  Baptists  were  strong 
enough  to  obtain  a  footing,  erecting 
their  first  large  church  on  High  street 
iu  1834;  in  183S  the  Protestant  Episco-  : 
pal  Church  was  erected;  in  1886  the  j 
Reformed  Episcopalians  began  their  ii 
organized  career.  The  High  street  j| 
Friends  came  into  existence  in  1812,  i 
and  the  Chestnut  street  Friends  iu  j 
1830.  The  Catholics  also  have  a  con¬ 
vent^  seminary  and  a  parochial  school.  !  ’ 


OUT.  nOTELS. 
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The  principal  hotels  of  W  est  Chester 
include  the  Mansion  House,  the  Green 


Tree,  the  Turk’s  Head,  the  Farmers’ 


the  West  Chester,  the  Eagle  aud  the 
Magnolia,  ami  they  bear  an  excellent 
reputation  as  comfortable,  well-kept 
houses.  There  has  be""  considerable 
demand, however, in  r  rent  rears  for  *.hc 
establishment  of  a  firsi,  class  modern 
hotel— one  which  might  be  located  on 
ihe  outskirts  of  ATest  Chester  and 
adapted  specially  to  the  summer  pat¬ 
ronage  which  many  persons  beiieve 
could  be  obtained  from  Philadelphia. 
This  i3  one  of  the  enterprises  likely  to 
be  developed  in  the  near  future. 


PEACES  OF  ENTERTAINMENT. 

I  The  old  Horticultural  Hall  has  long 
I  been  the  chief  place  of  public  merit,  on 
1  occasions  of  amusement,  town  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.,  but  it  will  be  succeeded  in 
this  respect  by  the  new  Assembly 
Building  soon  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  Armory  Hall  on  Gay  St. 
j  is  sometimes  used  for  public  purposes, 
as  have  been  Cabinet  Hal!,  Smith’s 
Hall  and  Library  Hall,  but  these  are 
small  and  can  be  used  only  for 
limited  purposes.  Probably  the 
most  spacious  and  most  attractive 
hall  we  have  hitherto  had  is 
the  auditorium  of  the  iSToraial  'cbool 
winch  has  a  seating  capacity  for  1,000 
people,  but  which  is  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  uses  of  the  students. 
With  the  advent  of  the  handsome  as¬ 
sembly  building— which  js  virtually 
what  is  generally  known  as  an  opera 
house,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  consider¬ 
ably  enlargement  of  the  local  field  of 
lectures,  concerts,  theatrical  and  public 
meetings. 


ji 


THE  FUTURE  BRIGHT. 


Everywhere,  the  prospects  of  growth 
and  development  are  bright  and  as¬ 
suring.  A  young  generation— at  once 
conservative  and  progressive — is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front.  The  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  is  abroad,  not  seeking  meth¬ 
yls  of  reckless  and  darin  t  innovation, 
but  of  wise  and  wholesome  advance¬ 
ment.  Capital  is  abundant,  and  is 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  solid 
and  reasonable  proposition  in  the  way 
of  business.  We3t  Chester  is  not  a 
place  for  feather-brained  schemers. 
Tiiey  can  find  no  encouragement  here. 
But  men  who  have  good  business  char¬ 
acter,  well  developed,  and  practical 


purposes,  and  who  are  ready  to  buckle 
down  to  work  will  never  have  cause  for 
complaint  of  a  lack  of  financial  help 
West  Chester  is  anxious  to  welcome 
trade  men,  13  particularly  anxious  to  i 
assist  them  in  every  reasonable  way  to 
introduce  all  kinds  of  right  and  clean 
manufacturing  business.  West  Chester 
is  now  a  consumer;  let  her  be  also  a 
producer.  Let  our  people,  proud  of 
their  history, loving  their  dear  old  town, 

I  and  strong  in  their  accumulated  wealth 
( devote  themselves  to  this  work  of 
!  broadening  our  municipal  energies  and 
preparing  for  a  future  that  will  he 
worthy  of  the  pasr. 

FACTS  ABOUT  WEST  CHESTER. 

Its  amount  of  assessable  property  is 
over  six  million  dollars  in  value. 

Its  tax  rate  has  never  exeseded  over 
4}  mills. 

It  has  65  miles  of  electric  light  wires. 

It  has  12  churches. 

,  it  has  the  most  intelligent  population 
j  of  any  inland  town  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  possesses  more  long-lived  men  and 
women  than  any  other  community  In 

,  the  State. 

It  has  the  finest  market  facilities 
that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  schools  have  been  foremest  in  the 
;  cause  of  education. 

It  exempts  from  taxation  for  ten 
years  all  now  manufacturing  concerns 
j  that  employ  ten  or  more  persons. 

Its  hanks  contain  capital  and  securi¬ 
ties  aggregating  four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Its  post  office  contains  1100  lock 
j  boxes. 

It  has  three  fire  comp  uiies  with  a 
I  membership  of  over  500  men. 

It  is  the  rarest  of  events  when  they 
have  not  been  able  to  extinguish  a  fire 
before  it  has  done  serious  damage. 

It  has  the  purest  and  most  whole- 
l  some  waters  in  America. 


It  has  telephone  connection  with  al¬ 
most  every  town  of  importance  in 
C Hester  County. 


It  has  newspapers  which  circulate 
ia  the  course  of  every  month  120,000 
i  copies. 


It  has  six  bote’?. 

It  has  six  cemeteries  outside' of 


the 


corporate  limits. 

It  ha?  12  literary  societies;  G  scien¬ 
tific  societies;  13  legitimate  beneficial 
organizations;  C  charitable  associations; 
oporauches  of  various  secret  orders; 
S  musical  organizations;  6  athletic 
clubs;  and  5  industrial  associations. 


i 
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Its  mean  temperature  the  year  round  V' 
is  a  little  less  there.  51  degrees. 

The  average  annual  rain  fall  is  40 1 
inches  or  less  than  4  inches  a  month. 

It  receives  and  forwards  about 
tons  of  freight  every  day. 

Its  oldest  dwelling  is  Peirce  Hoopes’ 
stone  farm  house,  just  outside  of 
the  northern  borough  line.  It  is  164 
years  old. 

Its  drives  lead  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  inteiesting  regions  in  the 
State— the  Brandywine,  Paoli,  Valley 
For  e  and  Chadd’s  Ford,  an  1  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  land  teeming  with  his¬ 
torical  glories. 

It  has  homes  which  cau  be  rented  or 
purchased  forjialf  of  what  they  would 
cost  in  Philadelphia. 

It  has  in  its  vicinity  over  400  acres 
of  nurseries  and  vineyards. 

It  has  produced  more  poets,  scholars, 
pilgrims,  orators  and  statesmen  than 
any  other  town  of  its  size  outside  of 
New  England. 
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ing  rooms  for  the  Public  of  both  sexes 
tup!  for  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

The  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  mar-  \ 
ble;  tho inside  finish  is  Quarter  Oak 
throughout  and  is  ornamental  in  its 
character. 

The  stairways  are  of  iron  except  tlio 
main  stairs  which  occupy  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  buildings, 
which  are  of  white  marble  with  rail  and 
balustrade  of  the  same  material. 

Th  e  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  ; 
Indiana  lime  stone  with  carved  pilas-  ! 
ters  and  caps  of  certain  doors  and  the 
principal  window  openings;  tne  cornice  j 
is  of  the  same  material. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian 
Rennaissance  which  is  classic  in  its  de- ! 
rivation,  and  will  harmonize  with  the  \ 
old  building  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own.  The 
rear  of  the  building  is  to  be  faced 
with  drab  bricks,  which  will  be  of 


It  “has  been  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  notable  centres  of  scientific 
life  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” — 
Encyclopedia  Britianica. 

It  has  in  Marshall  Park  the  finest 
arboretum  in  this  country. 

Its  schools  contain  upwards  of  2300 
pupils,  and  it  gives  employment  to 
about  80  teachers. 


Its  electric  light  company  was  started 
as  recently  as  1835,  and  in  6  years  it 
has  revolutionized  our  system  of  illumi¬ 
nation. 

— —  .  —  ■  „ .  ... - 

The  Court  House  Annex. 


The  Addition  to  the  Court  House,  a  cut 
of  which  is  included  in  this  issue,  is  to 
bo  a  thoroughly  fireproof  structure 
with  floors  of  steel  beams  with  porous  I 
j  terra  cotta  arches  and  cement  pave¬ 
ments  and  with  iron  roof  trusses  and  : 
Avails  and  partitions  of  solid  masonry 
throughout. 

The  building  is  about  50  x  135  and 
2  stories  in  height  and  contains  on  the 
ground  floor  County  Commissioners’ 
offices,  County  Treasurer,  Recorder 
offices,  aa  ith  Comparing  room  and  Pri-  . 
i  vate  office,  County  Supfc.  room,  Arbi- 
j  tration  l  oom  and  ample  retiring 
rooms. 

il 


]|  The  second  story  contains  in  the 
j  rear  a  neAv  court  room  about  35  x  50, 
jl  a  consultation  room  for  the  bar,  two; 
|  large  jury  rooms,  two  -judges  rooms 
h|  and  the  Law  Library,  which  occupies 
|]  the  front  on  Market  St.  and  has  retir- 


someAvbat  the  same  color  as  the  walls 
of  the  old  building. 

The  Avliole  building  is  plain  and 
simple- in  its  design  and  is  intended  to 
express  its  purpose,  and  have  the  dig¬ 
nity  desirable  in  a  public  erection — 
useless  ornamentation  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  dispensed  with,  and  solidity  of 
instruction  and  permanence  have  been 
j.irefully  studied. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Darby  to 
have  an  appropriation  passed  for  dredg¬ 
ing  Darby  creek,  from  tide  water  at  Dar¬ 
by  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Delaware  river  below 
the  Lazaretto.  A  number  of  well  known 
citizens  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter  and  an  effort  wi  1  be  made  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  iu  the  next  River 
,  and  Harbor  Bill,  asking  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  old  days  Darby  creek  had  a  good 
I  deal  of  commerce  and  it  was  no  unusual 
I  sight  to  see  a  big  three-masted  vessel 
moored  at  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Mill 
street.  But  the  channel  has  filed  up  so 
that  a  scow  loaded  with  a  feAV  tons  of 
coal  finds  great  difficulty  in  poling  up  the 
creek.  In  a  short  time  a  committe  com- 


posed  of  citizens  representing  the  various 
land  owners  along  the  creek  and  promi¬ 
nent  residents  of  Darby,  will  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  use  their  influence  to  have 
the  hoop-skirts,  tomato  cans  and  dead 
cats  removed  from  the  bed  of  this  classic 
stream. 
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Curious  indeed  is  the  old  music  book 
handed  us  by  Squire  B.  F.  Taylor.  The 
book  was  made,  bound  and  presented  to 
Samuel  Harkness  by  John  Anderson  of 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1774.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  was  a  calico  printer  by  trade  and 
he  also  taught  vocal  music.  The  charac¬ 
ters  and  designs  in  the  book  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  artistic.  The  work  was  done  with 
pen  and  colored  inks,  the  colors  employed 
being  black,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  green. 
Professor  W.  H.  Snyder,  the  music  teacher 
of  Oxford,  after  looking  over  the  book 
says  :  “The  letters  in  those  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  book,  were  placed  one  tone  high¬ 
er  than  they  are  to-day  on  the  stall'  in  the 
G  cleff.  On  the  bass  cleff  they  have  the 
•|  same  place  a3  torl:i.y_  The  name  of  the  tones 
of  the  SGale  as  shown  in  this  book  were 
.four,  instead  of  seven  as  used  these  days  : 
mi,  fa,  sol  and  la.”  The  following  rhyme 
on  the  first  page  of  the  book  was  used  to 
ascertain  the  key  : 

Jf  that  no  flat  be  seen  in  B 
then  in  that  place  doth  stand  your  mi 
"But  if  your  I" 


alone  be  flat 

then  Els  mi  be  sure  of  that 
if  all  be  flat  E  A  (fc  B 
then  mi  alone  doth  stand  in  D. 

Samuel  Harkness  was  the  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Taylor  of  Third  street,  Ox¬ 
ford.  After  his  marriage  to  Katherine 
Houser  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  Del.  Tfie  house 
and  other  build  jugs  he  erected  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  are  about  four  miles  from 
Newark  and  are  occupied  by  his  grandsons, 
William  and  'fhomas  Harkness.  Samuel 
:!  Harkness  died  at  the  age  of  97  years.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  at  ttye  age  pf  103 
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Old  Landmarks  Going 
S.  G.  Cook’s  old  drug  store  on  Main  street 
is  now  being  demolisltn,  and  a  handsome 
structure  will  be  built  in  its  place.  The 
building  is  among  the  oldest  in  the  borough, 
and  was  used  as  a  hotel  during  the  days  of 
the  pike,  when  the  old  Conestoga  wagons 
conveyed  travellers  and  merchandise  be* 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  An. 
other  old  landmark  of  the  borough  which 
is  going  the  way  of  all  human  structures,  is 
the  old  wood  lime  kiln  of  E.  Strode’s  quars 
ries,  in  the  West  Precinct.  There  oyer  a 
century  ago  lime  was  burned  with  wood. 
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A  West  Chester  Woman!#  War  Belies. 


A  lady  of  our  aeqkai, 
of  war  relics  that  sl‘ 


her  by  members 


mce  has  a  number 
izes— these  were  sent 


Eeg.,  P.  V. 


Amoug  them  is  a  rebel  flag  captured  at  Port 
Royal,  a  pair  of  2nd  Lieutenant  epaulettes 
made  of  silk  and  palmetto  leaf,  stripped  and 
plaited.  A  paper  weight  found  in  a  deserted 
mansion,  and  numerous  other  things  in¬ 
cluding  various  shaped  cartridges,  grape  and 
canister  picked  up  at  Gettysburg,  and  a  piece 
of  shingle  from  roof  of  the  house  where. 
General  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 
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Professor  Green  Gives  Another  of  His 

Lectures  Before  the  Knights  of  Tem¬ 
perance. 


Prof.  F.  H.  Green  gave  the  third  of  his 
series  of  lectures  on  the  “Poets  ot  America 


series  ui  lcomioo  ,77 — ir  -  - , 

last  evening  in  the  rooms  of  the  Knights  or 
Temperance  on  East  Market  street.  The 
attendance  of  the  knights  and  their  friends 
was  about  the  same  as  at  th^  last  lecture, 
hut  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.  The  subject 


)  1 _ 

'  of  this  lecture  was  “Our  Pennsylvania 
Poets,”  and  tlie  lecture  was  very  entertain¬ 
ing  as  well  as  instructive. 

Prof.  Green  said  in  beginning  his  lecture 
that  he  wouid  run  hastily  over  some  of  the 
facts  in  the  lives  of  the  poets  treated  at  this 
time,  but  the  facts  in  a  writer’s  life  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  study  of  their 
works.  Of  the  three  leading  poets  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  two  may  be  claimed  by  Chester 
county.  These  are  all  great  poets,  though 
of  the  eecond  rank.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  writers  Pennsylvania  has  produced. 

I  The  first  Amei  iean  historian  of  any  note  was 
:  David  Ramsay,  of  Lancaster  county.  The 
[  first  linguist  or  grammarian  of  our  couutry 
was  Lindley  Murray,  also  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  also  other  Chester  county  poets 
and  writers  of  no  mean  note. 

T.  BUCHANAN  BEAD. 

After  speaking  briefly  of  the  delightful 
prose  writings  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
j  Prof.  Green  proceeded  to  talx  of  the  three 
great  poets,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  George  H. 
Boker  and  Bayard  Taylor,  all  of  whom  were 
born  close  together,  both  as  to  time  and 
place.  T.  Buchanan  Read  was  born  near 
I  Lionville,  this  county,  in  1822,  within  the 
j  shadow  of  the  “blue  hills  of  Uwchlan,”  in  a 
I  little  insignificant  farmhouse,  which  is  now 
bard  to  locate.  The  surrounding  poetic 
elements  of  the  Great  Valley  made  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  young  Read  from  which  he 
never  got  away.  At  the  age  'of  fourteen 
his  home  was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his 
|  father  and  he  went  to  Cincennati  to  become 
:  a  sculptor.  He  soon  grew  tired  there  and 
j  made  his  way  to  Boston,  as  affording  him 
better  advantages,  and  here  he  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Washington  Alston,  and  Long¬ 
fellow  was  also  his  friend,  and  this  influence 
on  his  life  probably  made  him  a  poet.  Later 
I  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  interested  in 
1  painting,  influenced  by  the  Italian  scenery. 
One  of  the_finest  aDd  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems  is  “drifting,”  which  Prof.  Green  read 
to  his  audience.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
musical  poems  in  our  literature.  His  most 
popular  one  is  “Sheridan’s  Ride.”  This 
subject  he  painted  in  colors  as  well  as  pic* 
tured  in  poetry,  and  the  painting  may  be 
seen  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Phila- 
idelphia.  Among  his  other  works  are  “The 
Wagoner  of  the  Alleghenies,”  “The  New 
Pastoral,”  “The  House  by  the  Sea”  and 
‘The  Closing  Scene,”  the  latter  a  remark¬ 
able  elegy,  which  has  been  favorably  com¬ 
pared  with  Gray’s  “Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.”  Read’s  habit  was  to  rise 
early  and  retire  late.  He  would  sit  up  late 
working  with  brush  or  pen  or  even  get  np 
in  the  night  to  work  out  some  idea.  Though 
be  wandered  in  foreign  lands  he  always 
loved  home  and  decided  in  late  life  to  return 
to  his  native  land  to  die.  He  was  ill  on  the 
voyage  but  reached  New  York  alive  and 
died  there  on  May  11th,  1872. 

GEORGE  H.  BOKEK. 

George  H.  Boker,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1S24.  He  served  his 
country  as  Minister  to  Turkey  and  later  to 
Russia, but  he  is  to  be  remembered  especially 
as  a  poet.  He  was  a  successful  dramatist, 
writing,  among  others.  “Anne  Boleyn,” 
“Calaynos”  ana  “Leonore  de  Guzman,”  which 
have  been  presented  on  the  Philadelphia 
stage  and  in  other  places  very  successfully. 
Other  poems  of  especial  beauty  and  worth 
I  are  “The  Ivory  Carver,”  “Pedesta’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  “The  Black  Regiment.”  and  “The 
Ballad  of  iSir  John  Franklin.”  Boker  lived 
on  Walnut  street,  near  Eighteenth,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  his  old  home  may  still  be  seen. 
He  belonged  to  the  highest  fashionable  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  city,  and  his  wife  keeps  that  pcsi- 
1  lion  to  this  time.  Some  have  thought  that 


[  fie  was  not  a  great  poet, nor  tne  equal  of  either 
of  our  Chester  county  poets,  but  among  his 
most  beautiful  poems  is  the  one  entitled 
j  “Countess  Laura.” 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  born  in  Kennett 
i  Sqnare  in  1825.  Prof.  Green  told  his 
audience  that  because  some  people  have 
called  him  Bayard  [long  sound  of  a]  he  had 
put  the  question  to  the  poet’s  own  mother,  as 
to  whether  the  name  was  Bayard  or  Bayard, 
and  she  replied  that  they  had  called  him 
I  Bayard  [long  sound  of  y]  and  did  so  hoping 
;  ne  would  not  be  nicknamed.  He  is  re- 
j  membered  as  a  traveler,  poet  and  novelist. 

He  evidently  had  no  love  lor  the  farm,  and 
|  this  early  manifested  itself.  His  early  life 
was  reviewed,  including  his  love  in  boy¬ 
hood  for  Mary  Agnew,  which  ripened  into 
1  deeper  love  later,  and  whom  he  married  oa 
her  deathbed,  it  being  her  desire  to  die  bear¬ 
ing  his  name. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  life  was  full  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  he  always  had  a  longing  for  some¬ 
thing  higher.  In  his  own  words  he  wished 
“to  enjoy  as  large  a  store  of  experience  as 
the  earth  can  furnish.”  Those  words  were 
the  keynote  to  his  life.  In  early  life  two 
facts  in  the  outside  world  seem  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  him,  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the 
deaths  of  Goethe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
death  of  the  great  German  poet  greatly 
influenced  him  and- caused  him  to  make  in 
later  years  the  best  of  the  twenty  nine 
translations  which  have  been  made  of  that 
German  masterpiece,  “Faust.”  Chester 
county  may  well  be  proud  of  her  son  who 
has  given  to  the  world  this  best  translation. 

Reference  was  made  to  Taylor’s  career  in 
the  Village  Record  office,  in  this  borough, 
and  in  Phamixville,  and  to  his  first  trip  to 
Europe,  on  which  he  started  with  $140,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  he  penned  “Views 
Afoot.”  Prof.  Grpc'  ire  described  a  con- 
versation  betweV.  nimself  and  the  poet’s 
mother,  and  her  pleasure  in  his  work,  and 
especially  in  some  kind  words  concern¬ 
ing  this  delightful  book  which  had  been 
spoken  to  her.  The  life  of  Bayard  Taylor 
seemed  a  constant  strain  and  struggle,  and 
Bhows  wonderful  perseverance.  Reference 
was  made  to  his  second  wife,  Marie  Hansen, 
the  daughter  of  a  German  professor,  aud  to 
her  publication  of  his  life,  in  which  she 
beautifully  touches  the  beautiful  life  of  his 
earlier  love,  Mary  Agnew.  There  is  in  this 
no  word  of  jealousy.  She  was  a  noble  woman. 

|  Prof.  Green  read  from  a  letter  written  to 
himself  by  Mrs.  Taylor  her  tribute  to  her 
husband’s  character,  as  follows: 

J  “Some  day  when  the  life  of  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor  will  be  before  the  people  you  will  sec  - 
that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  but 
that  he  was  also  a  man  of  unswerving 
|  strength,  goodness  and  steadfast  faith.” . 
j  Prof.  Green  said  that  it  had  been  in- 
!  timated  that  Taylor  was  not  what  he  ought 
to  have  been  religiously,  but  this  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  He  then  read  a  passage 
from  the  poet’s  diary  written  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Agnew,  bearing  evidence  of  a 
remarkable  trust  and  faith.  In_  hi3 
poem  “Lars”  we  have  a  remarkable  picture 
of  a  Quaker  conversion.  Among  his  friends 
were  Boker,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes 
and  Lowell.  He  is  intimately  connected 
|  with  Cedarcroft,  his  home_  near  Kennett 
|  Square,  which  he  had  fashioned  after  the 
old  German  castles.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  were  devoted  to 
him.  President  Hayes  never  made  a  wiser 
appointment  than  when  he  sent  Bayard 
Taylor  to  Germany  as  Minister.  Reference  1 
was  made  to  his  “Poems  of  Home,”  “Poems 
of  the  Orient,”  “Ximena  and  Other  Poems,” 
“Lars”  and  many  other  poems,  and  to 
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novels,  “HanaaTr^Tddratbn," 
Stojy  of  kennett,”“John  Godfrey’s  For. 
tuiits”  and  “Joseph  aud  His  Friend.”  Ha 
will  probably  be  best  remembered  as  a 
writer  of  novels  and  travels,  though  his 
friends  would  like  to  nave  him  known  as  a 
poet.  The  climax  of  his  poetic  career  was 
perhaps  reached  in  his  “Centennial  Ode,” 
delivered  by  himself  in  1876  He  died  ia 


Germany  in  1878,  mourned  by  all  the  world. 
His  wile  and  daughter  Lilian  survive  him. 
Though  he  died  in  Berlin,  his  remains  were 
brought  home  and  buried  at  Longwood. 
His  tomb  there  was  described,  and  in 
closing  Prof.  Green  read  parts  of  “John 
Beed  aid  Jane  Reed,”  “T  »  the  Old  Horse 
Ben”  apd  “Isapoleon  at  Gotha.”  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  lecture  will  be  “Other 
Eastern  Poets.” 


CLT  The  Republican  Sixty-Six  Yeap.s 
Ago.— -The  oldest  established  newspaper 
now  in  existence  in  Chester  county  is  the 
American  Republican.  Sixty-nine  years 
ago  its  tirst-born  issue  was  sent  out  the 
charities  of  the  worid,  and  ever  since  then 
an  unbroken  line  has  been  kept  up.  No 
doubt  when  first  issued  the  paper  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  fair  little  journal,  but  the  early 
copies,  viewed  now,  in  the  age  of  advanced 
journalism,  appear  meagre  and  odd.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  dated  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  4, 1811.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  present  Semi- Weekly  Republican,  and 
,  18  printed  on  yellow,  discolored  paper  with 
large  bold-faced  type.  It  is  issued  from 
Dowmngtown,  Charles  Howry  being  the  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  for  one  of  his  mottoes  the  in¬ 
scription  : 


“  Protect  our  Press,  espouse  a  Stranger’s  part, 
Ana  deign  to  foster  Learning’s  favorite  Art.” 
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The  terms  of  the  paper  was  two  dollars  a  year 
payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  de¬ 
livery.  Two  dollars  then,  however,  would 
mean  as  much  as  four  now,  and  our  semi¬ 
weekly  issue  now  at  two  dollars  shows  how 
much  cheaper  newspaper  publishing  has  be¬ 
come  with  the  advance  of  years. 

The  paper  has  sixteen  columns,  over  four 
of  which  are  devoted  to  foreign  news,  such  as 
speeches  in  the  British  Parliament,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  nearly  three  months  old.  Three 
more  columns  are  devoted  to  domestic  news 
from  Washington,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  is 
filled  with  various  miscellaneous  matter. 
■Local  news,  however,  is  almost  totally  ignor- 
ea.  In  the  first  column  there  is  a  card  to  the 

, .  P^he  from  one  John  Collins,  who  says, 

L  v,^w^narac^rAavj,Dg  been  gro8Sly  aspersed 
by  William  Cutshall,  to  atone  for  his  perverse 
maiigancy,  he  gave  me  the  following  certifi- 
,  cateforpublication.”  This  is  the  certificate, 
the  libeler  having  been  duly  sworn.  “These 
are  to  certify,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  That 
said,  'that  John  Collins  was  a  thief, 
and  that  I  could  prove  it,’  1  have  said  what  is 
not  true,  &  what  I  cannot  prove.” 

K  An  item  m  another  page  says  that  “yester¬ 
day  was  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the 
meeting  at  Marshallton  of  the  commissioners 
to  receive  proposals  for,  and  fix  on  a  scite  for  ; 
the  ‘Chester  County  Academy.’”  An  ac-1 
county  of  this  same  academy  was  given  in  the 
Historical  Collection*,  in  our  last  issue.  In  I 
another  column  a  woman  advertises  for  her 
lost  husband  in  this  manner “More  than 
6  months  ago,  without  any  known  cause,  my 
Husband  left  mein  Newholland  village,  Earl  I 
township,  Lancaster  county,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of 
him  since.  His  name  is  John  Jiobinson :  he 
teaches  school,  and  is  from  Ireland ;  between 
oO  and  40  years  old ;  but  appears  older  than  he 
really  is ;  uses  spectacles,  and  is  bald-head- 
ed ;  about  5  feet  6  inches  high,  stout  made,  of 


.  fair  complexion  ;  his  hair  brown, _  _ 

ers  reddish,  and  his  eyes  gray.”  After  be-  ^ 
moaning  her  fate  in  a  plaintive  manner  for  I 
awhile,  she  adds,  “Let  him  but  reflect  that  he 
by  his  persuasions  brought  me  from  my  native 
country  ;  and  now  he  has  left  me,  crushed  by 
chili  penury,  without  friends  ;  and,  to  com-  i 
plete  the  scene  of  misery,  with  4  small  chil¬ 
dren,  the  youngest  but  little  more  than  C  I 
months  old,  and,  hard  fortune,  the  oldest ; 
blind  ! ! !  ”  Then  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  1 
woman’s  heart,  she  says,  “If  this  account  off 
sorrow  touch  his  heart,  letr  him  return  a«d  i 
heal  my  wounds,  and  all  his  deeds  will  be  for- : 
gotten.” 

Altogether,  it  is  a  quaint  old  paper,  this  j| 
relic  of  a  half-century  ago.  But  it  is  not  half ' 
so  interesting  as.the  present  issues  of  the  Re-  ' 
publican,  and  anybody  wanting  a  thorough¬ 
ly  readable  paper,  full  of  local  news  and  other  ! 
matter,  should  subscribe  at  once.  _ *  jj 


GEN  ANTHONY  WAYNE. 


Anthony  WayfiS  was  born  in  Chester 
Coucty,  Pa.,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Paoli  tavern,  Jan.  1,  1745.  His  distin¬ 
guished  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  ended 
in  December,  1796,  when  he  died  in  a 
hut  at  Presqu’isle,  then  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  his  remains  were  deposited,  at  I 
his  own  request,  under  the  flagstaff  of 
the  fort  on  the  shore  of  Hake  Erie. 

Port  de  la  Presqu’isle — where  the  city  I 
of  Erie  now  is — sometimes  written  Pres¬ 
que  Isle,  was  erected  by  the  French,  ac-  | 
cording  to  Day,  “  early  in  1749,”  or  ac-  j 
uordicg  to  the  Penna.  His.  Society,  in. 
1753‘.  ‘  ’  Erietown,”  now  Erie,  was  laid 

cut  in  1785  by  an  honored  citizen  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Gen.  William  Irvine  and  Andrew 
Ellicotc. 

Judge  Brackenridge,  of  Carlisle,  who 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talent: 
and-  culture,  is  the  author  of  the  follow-  1 
ing  lines,  whicn,  according  to  his  son  | 
Henry’s  statement,  were  composed  in 
bed,  and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  oneij 
of  his  father’s  law  students  : 

“  The  birth,  of  some  great  men,  or  death, 
jj  Gives  a  celebrity  to  spots  of  earth  ; 

We  say  that  Montcalm  fell  on  Abraham's-! 
plain  ; 

; That  Butler  presses  the  Miami  bank; 

And  that  the  promontory  of  Sigeum 
Has  Achilles’s  tomb. 

Presqu’isle  saw  Wayne  expire, 

There  the  traveler  shall  see  his  monument 1 
At  least  his  grave.  For  this 
Corroding  jealousy  will  not  detract  , 

But  allow  a  mound — 

■j  Some  little  swelling  of  the  e^rth, 

•'  To  mark  the  interment  of  his  bones. 

Brave,  honest  soldier,  sleep — 

And  let  the  dews  weep  over  thee; 

While  gales  shall  sigh  across  the  lake;-. 

Till  man  shall  recognize  thy  worth, 

And  coming  to  the  place  shall  ask, 

>.  ‘  Is  this  where  Wayne  is  buried  ?’  ” 


i 


In  1809  bis  remains  were  removed  by 
his  sou,  Col-  Isaac  Wayne,  and  buried  in 
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his  native  county,  or  in  the  Delawai- 
county  poitionof  it — as  Chester  county 
*cas  established  in  1682,  and  Delaware 
county  was  separated  from  it  in  178a. 

By  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Socitty  of  Cincinnati,  an  elegant  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  at  his  resting  place. 

It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  graveyard  of  St.. 
David’s  church,  an  ancient  Welsh  (Epis¬ 
copal)  church  at  Radnor,  Delaware, 
county,  about  four  miles  from  the  resi-jB 
dance  of  the  Wayne  family.  The  south;, 
front  of  the  monument  bears  the  follow 
itog  inscription  : 

"  In  memory  of  the  distinguished 
Military  services  of 
Major  general 
Anthony  Wayne, 

Ami  a.-  an  affectionate  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory 
This  stone  was  erected  by  his 
companions  in  arms, 

'"he  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of- 
The  Cincinnati, 

July  4th,  A.  D-  1809, 

Thirty-fourth  anniversary  of 
The  Independence  of 
The  United  States  ok  America  ;■ 

An  event  which  constitutes 
the  most 

Appropriate  euiogium  of  an  American 
Soldier  and  Patriot.” 

The  noita  front  exhibits  the  follow 
iug  inscription  ; 

“Major  General1 
Anthony  Wayne. 
was  born  at  Waynes  borough,, 

—  in  Chester  county- 

State  of  Pennsylvania,, 

a.  d.  ms. 

After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

He  died  in  December,  1796, 
at  a  military  post 
on  tho  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 

Commander  in.chief  of  the  army  of 
The  United  States. 

His  military  achievements, 
are  consecrated 
In  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  in 

The  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

His  remains 
Are  deposited  here.”' 

The  last  sentence  on  this  monument 
•aetermiues  where  his  “bones  now  rest.’’ 

Among  my  letters  of  Military  officers 
aud  other  celebrities  of  the  olden  time  - 
I  have  one  written  by  Gen.  Wayne.'  It  I 
yk  said  that  “  he  received  a  thorough  ed¬ 
ucation,  ’  but,  be  that  as  jfr  may,  hia^^f 
yeumanship  is  very  beautiful ;  and  as  I 
nelieve  this  letter  has  never  been  pu]n  a 
lished,  I  herewith  fainish  it.  It  is  wr  , 
ten  to  a  brave  Carlisler,  Col.  Robe  .IB 
Magaw — one  of  several  very  distinguish-  : 
eh  men  of  Carlisle,  including  Gen.  Rich-  ? 
urd  Butler,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 


pi5ticsiiflesof  Judge  Brackenridge,  but 
who  have  not  been  honored  with  a  sketch 
ainon^  those  recently  published  as 

"Men  of  Mark  of  Guviberland  Valley ,“ 
fioin  1776  to  1876- 

This  letter  reveals  the  reason  why  th& 
Colonel  retired  to  private  life. 

“  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2d,  1784.  ' 

Disae  Colonel  :  I  was  favored  with 
yours  of  the  20th  of  December  at  a  very 
i  araiming  crisis,  which,  being  followed 
I  by  a  perilous  and  very  distressing  scene, 

I  will  apologize  for  my  not  acknowledging 
it  sooner. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  6ingalaa> 
(pleasure  had  circumstances  admitted 
your  taking  the  field  ;  but  the  fortuitous 
events  of  war  and  politics,  having  inter¬ 
fered  with  your  due  promotion,  my  own 
feelings  would  not  permit  mo  to  add  In¬ 
sult  to  Injury,  by  arranging  you  as  a 
Colonel,  in  which  conduct  I  am  justified 
by  tbe  Idea  you  hold  in  the  last  para-  | 
graph  of  your  letter  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  therefore  returned  you  as  a  retiring 
officer. 

1  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  I  ex- 
pected  to  experience  in  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
McGaw  and  yourself  on  your  liberation 
from  a  long  and  Disagreeable  captivity,* * 
and  I  have  only  to  lament  that  her  Indis¬ 
position  deprived  me  of  this  satisfaction, 

— which  also  accounts  for  a  similar  Dis¬ 
appointment  to  many  of  your  friends  in 
Philadelphia — among  whom  the  charm¬ 
ing  Miss - f  bad  a  just  claim  to  some 

attention.  Apropos — has  not  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Gaw  a  few  little  articles  in  charge  for 
her  ?— will  you  be  so  very  obliging  as  to.  [ 
forward  them  to  my  care  at  Col.  ©e- 
lany’s,  by  a  safe  conveyance  with  all 
possible  dispatch. 

Do  you  know  that  notwithstanding 
the  violation  of  your  engagement  to 
driok  tea  with  this  lovely  Girl — as  well 
as  other  neglect,  I  can’t  prevail  upon  £ 
her  to  add  a  siDgte  word  of  reproof — and  j 
as  this  is  a  science  in  which  I  don’t  ex¬ 
cel,  1  am  necessitated  to  assure  you  of 
an  old  truth— that  1  am  with  much  es¬ 
teem  Yours  most  sincerely, 

Ant  t.  Wayne.’’ 

Col.  McGaw. 


*  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania 
Battalion,  which  left  Carlisle  in  March  17TG— 

I  almost  one  hundred  years  ago— and  at  the  re- 
duction  of  Fort  Washington  by  Gen  Howe,  ia 
I  November  of  tbe  same  year,  he  and  his  men 

*  err  made  prisoners,  in  which  condition  ha  re¬ 
mained  for  four  years,  ,  .  -  .j. 

t  The  name  appears  in  the  letter,  but  I  with¬ 
hold  it-  J.  A,  M.. 
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1778-1878. 


VALLEY^  FORGE 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


OVEB 


THIRTY  THIIVSIIOD  people 
IN  ATTEND  AN  VIS. 


To  another  century  and  other  gener¬ 
ations  are  now  entrusted  the  memories 
which  cluster  around  historic  Valley 
Forge.  ;The  memorable  event,  richly  ri¬ 
pened  by  the  labor  of  a  hundred  years, 
was  yesterday  duly  and  befittingly  cele¬ 
brated,  and  to  the  past  a  new  link  of  in-j 
terest  was  thus  well  cemented,  which  B 
will  forever  affix  its  testimony  as  to  the  > 
t  patriotic  impulsesof  the  people  of  this  H 
day. 

The  day  dawned  in  all  the  beauty  of  [ 
summer  oveliuess.  The  stars,  the  moon  ||j 
and  the  sun  formed  a  trinity  in  their 
united  light  in  melting  away  the  dark- 
1  ness,  and  upon  those  hills  memorized 
i?  by  the  privations  of  Washington  and  his 
patriot  band,  a  scene  was  spread  out, 
new  to  that  spot  and  the  good  people  thereof. 
Dotted  upon  the  hilltops  and  their  graceful 
slopes,  a  tented  village  had  suddenly  sprang 
up,  and  the  blue  and  the  gray  were  gracefully 
blended  together,  under  the  colors  and  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
well  representing  all  the  arms  of  an  army. 

-  ,  Fr  om  the  camps  gracefully  circled  up  smoke 

vL  of  a  score  of  fires,  and  knotted  in  merry  groups, 
.<  mor  officers  and  men  were  seen  partaking  of  the 
>  froi  -  rudely  prepared  morning  meal.  Over  the  pic- 
1  filk  tureeque  valleys  echoed  and  reechoed  the  boom 
Lo  of  the  morning  gnn,  and  later  the  Federal 
ed..  j  salute  followed,  and  to  which  martial  music 
pu  j  lent  its  inspiriting  cheer  to  the  hour,  and  thus 
“JV.  ij  the  day  was  inaugurated, 
by  But  soon  this  comparatively  quiet  scene  was 
Wr  •  changed  to  one  of  bustle  and  activity,  and  by 
every  avenue  and  approach  crowds  of  eager 
’  .  sy  and  interested  people  on  foot  and  by  every 
a  \  conceivable  mode  of  conveyance  flocked  to  the 
ii  \gronnds,  and  ere  the  sun  had  reached  his 
a  quarter  pole  in  the  heavens  the  assemblage 

nt»i  JL  grown  to  a  mass,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
A  \  programme  arranged  for  the  day  was 
day  \ed  upon. 

raei  1  o’clock  the  Griffin  Battery  sent  forth  a 

.  Jhoroos  welcome  to  Governor  Hartranft  and 
staff,  General  Hancock  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  and  to  do  i  the  honors  of  an  escort  to 
the  Boston  Fusileers.  the  West  Chester  Greys 
(Co.  “E,”  11th  Regiment)  marched  proudly  to 
the  station  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring 
throng. 

Still  the  crowd  increased  and  still  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  lessening  in  the  tide  as  it 
rolled  into  the  historic  arena. 

The  residences  of  citizens  were  decorated 
with  the  American  colors,  in  many  instances 
in  an  elaborate  manner.  Flags  were  floating 
every  where,  and  joyousness  was  manifested 
on  every  countenance.  The  military  pre 


-tor 


gehted  a  very  nne  appearance,  ana  were 
ly  cheered.  AH  the’  organizations  were 
companied  by  bands  of  music.  General  Reed 
er  appeared  in  full  uniform  and  had  command 
of  the  military. 

At  daylight  the  memorial  services  were  1 
gnn .  At  sunrise  a  Federal  salute  was  fir 
by  the  Griffon  Battery  ;  this  was  followed 
the  reception  of  Gov.  Hartranft  and  Ott 
distinguished  guests.  At  nine  o’clock  th 
memorial  service  begun  in  the  tent.  Rev. 
i  Job  F.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  exercises 
opened  with  a  dirge,  excellently  rendered  by 
the  Phoenix  Military  Band,  L.  B.  Vanderslice. 
leader.  Prof.  F.  A.  Mnblenburg,  D.  D„  and 
Bev.  A.  J.  Weddell  offered  up  the  invocation, 
after  which  the  hymn, 

Before  Tehovah’s  awful  throne. 

Ye  nations  bow  with  sacred  joy  ; 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone  ; 
lie  can  create  and  He  destroy, 

Was  suDg  by  a  chorus  of  350  voices,  recruited 
from  Reading.  Pottstown, Spring  City.  Trappe, 
Phcenixville,  Norristown  and  Manayunk. 

After  this  was  said  the  responsive  service, 
led  by  Right  Rev.  M  A.  DeHowe.D  D..LL  D. , 
Rev.  Isaac  Gibson  and  Rev.  John  Dyson. 
After  this  came  the  Gloria  Del  Patria.  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Dent.  xxvm.  1-14, 
followed,  by  Revs.  W.  P.  Breed  and  Wm.  A 
Jenks.  The  chorus  then  sang  the  hymn, 

Erect,  your  heads,  eternal  gates, 

Unfold  to  entertain 
The  King  ot  Glory  ;  see  !  he  comes 
With  his  celestial  train. 

Prayer  was  next  offered  up  by  Revs.  Simeon 
Siegfried.  Jr.,  aDdP.  8.  Henson.  D.  D.  The 
audience  here  rose  and  joined  the  chorns  in 
singing  the  hymn, 

God  bless  our  native  land  ! 

Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night, 

When  the  wild  tempests  rave; 

Buler  of  winds  and  wave. 

Do  thon  our  country  save 
By  thy  great  might.  t 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  was  said  by  Rev.  Henry 
M.Kieffer.  After  the  singing  of  theDcxology, 
the  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  “Amen.  Amen,  Amen.” 

Shortly  before  ten  o’clock  the  crowds  of 
people  which  had.  during  the  earlier  hours  of 
the  morning  surrounded  the  grand  tent,  began 
to  stream  along  the  road  leading  to  Todd’s 
Field,  in  which  the  grand  review  was  announc¬ 
ed  to  take  place.  The  thoroughfare  was 
literally  blocked  with  people.  In  the  proces¬ 
sion  '  which  filed  bv  came  Gov.  Hartranft. 
followed  by  other  civil  and  military  officers  to 
view  the  soldiers  encamped  in  a  distant  field. 
The  soldiers  had  formed  in  long  lines  marked 
where  color  became  too  faint  to  distinguish, 
by  the  glitter  of  the  sunlight  on  the  regular 
rows  of  burnished  steel,  and  forming  the  three 
other  sides  of  the  hollow  square,  of  w  hich  the 
line  of  troops  was  one  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  massed  the  thirty  thousand 
spectators  of  the  brilliant  pageant.  Forward, 
march  !  and  the  columns  move,  and  the  flags 
stream  out  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  music  is 
wafted  on  the  summer  breeze. 

One  after  another  come  military  companies 
by  the  dozen.  The  following  were  Chester 
county’s  organizations  Colonel  Rupert  and 
staff  commanding  five  companies  of  the  11th 
Regiment,  West  Chester  Grays.  Co.  C,  of 
Coatesvillo,  Co.  G.  Media.  Co.  K.  Chester, 
Wayne  Fenoibles.  Then  followed  the  Wash’ 
ington  Troop,  Griffin  Battery, Delanev  Guards. 
West  Chestor  Pioneer  Corps,  Chester  Springs 
Soldiers  Orphans,  and  a  delegation  from  the 
Pbceuix  Iron  Company’s  Works. 

As  soon  as  the  long  line  had  passed  the 
spectators  rushed  for  the  great  tent  where  the 
afternoon  exercises  were  to  take  place 
Promptly  at  the  hour  His  Excellency,  John  F 
Hartranft.  Governor  <>f  Pennsylvania,  entered 


i  [on  his duties  as"[ 

form  were  General  Hancock,  Geo.  Bullock, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh.  Henry  Armitt  | 
Brown,  Eeq  ,  Col.  Bean,  of  Norristown,  Bev. 
J.  Garrett  SValker,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Hon.  B. 
M.  Boyer,  M.  C.,  and  manv  other  prominent  j 
gentlemen.  A  long  list  of  Vice  Presidents  and  j 
Secretaries  was  named. 

Gov.  Hartranft  then  rose  and  made  the 
following  remarks. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  We  have  come  to  commem- 1 
orate  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution. 
Yet,  they  were  the  hours  of  triumph  also,  and 
it  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  Amerioan  Indepen-  ; 
dence  was  won.  [Cheers  ]  In  the  rude  huts  of  ! 
the  dreary  encampment  were  born  the  un¬ 
conquerable  will,  the  courage  Dever  to  submit ; 
or  yield,  that  proved  to  England  and  the  world  ! 


mg. 


Dash  on  the  sloping  shores  both  east  and  west- 
The  rock-ribbed  cliff  in  solemn  grandeur  resting 
l  Beneath  the  surge  that  laves  its  stony  breast  • 
While  many  a  mighty  river  finds  its  mouth 
In  northern  lakes,  or  gulf  upon  the  south. 


mountains  lift  their  head3  so 


and  spread  their  massive 


Land,  where  the 
hoary, 

Above  the  clouds ; 
feet 

In  verdant  valets  ; 
story, 

Divinely  written,  can  be  found  complete. 

In  rones  of  priceless  gems  and  precious  ore. 

And  plans  and  forests,  stretched  from  shore  to 
shore. 


where  nature’s  wondrous 


that  although  the  country  might  be  overrun 
the  people  couid  not  be  subdued.  And  during 
those  weary  months  the  Continental  army 
received  the  training  and  discipline  which 
afterwards  enabled  it  to  meet  the  soldiers  and 
mercenaries  of  Great  Britian  in  equal  figbt 
without  ever  suffering  a  defeat.  [Great 
applause.]  Therefore,  on  this  sacred  spot, 
hallowed  by  hunger  and  cold,  disease  and  des¬ 
titution,  we  meet  in  gladness  to  commemorate 
a  fortitude  in  camp  superior  to  courage  in  bat¬ 
tle,  a  steadfastness  more  powerful  than 
enthusiasm,  and  a  devotion  to  a  cause  aDd 
chieftain  utterly  forgetful  of  self.  And  if  it  be 
possible  to  draw  from  the  past  a  lesson  for 


|  Land,  where  the  waving  fields  are  ever  spread! 
ing 

The  rich  rewards  of  freemen’s  honest  toll  • 

And  giant  cities  ever  onward  treading 
I  Where  cheeWul  traffic  crowds  the  busy  soil  • 
While  myriad  homes  to  quick  existence  spring 
Aach  home  a  kingdom,  and  each  man  a  king. 

Loud,  where  th’ admiring  world  beholds  abiding 
The  fairest  nation  ’neath  the  circling  skies-— 
The  stars  upon  hpr  flag  no  hand  dividing, 

Her  stripes  unfurling  her  perennial  dyes. 

Of  all  the  standard  sheets  on  land  or  seas 
The  prettiest  banner  fluttering  in  the  breeze 


Oil,  land  of  lands, to  all  our  hearts  the  nearest ! 
LatlairTtlere  bright  sSies  o’erhang  the  balmy 

Oh.  land  of  birth,  and  home,  and  kindred  dearest ' 
Of  treasures  wondrous  and  of  beauty  fair  ' 

’Mid  smiles,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  banners 
gay, 

We  greet  thee  in  memorial  rhyme  to-day. 

When  stnrdy,  noble,  self-denying  men,— 

Wh0  ^ne^jtheir  rights,  and  knowing,  dared 

Turned^with  sad  hearts  from  homes  beyond  the 

To  seek  a  shrine  where  they  on  bended  knee 
Might  unmolested  lift  the  voice  in  prayer 
And  worship  God  witli  none  to  interfere  ■’— 

They  found  these  shores  spanned  by  such  temple  I 
dome ;  v  I 

Hither  they  came,  and  Freedom  found  a  home 
Here,  taught  in  Danger’s  school  and  trained  'to  I 
I  share  i 

j  The  wanderer’s  weary  watch  and  scanty  fare 
1  In  dismal  huts  they  pass  the  wintry  day  ’ 


[Washington’s  Headquarters.]. 

the  present,  or  seek  in  war  an  example  for 
1  peace,  we  can  find  it  in  the  loyalty  and-  devo¬ 
tion  that  preserved  the  sacred  fires  of  freedom 
amid  the  frosts  and  snows  of  the  winter  en- 
|  carnpment  at  Valley  Forge.  [Lond  oheers.] 

This  was  followed  by  music  and  also  by 
Jchn  O.  K.  Robarts'  chorus  of  well  trained 
|  voices. 

The  following  poem  was  then  read  by  Rev. 

I  J.  G.  Walker  : 


„  - - - - mo  imu  J  UOY. 

W  couched  on  ice,  they  groan  the  night  away  • 
•  Here  sicken,  waste  and  fall  beneath  the  breath 


Of  vapors  loaded  with  the  seeds  of  death 
Or  find  their  graves  in  some  wild  solitude,’— 

The  victims  of  the  red  man’s  thirst  for  blood 
Yet  sweeter  far  to  Puritanic  taste, 

To  dwell  within  the  dreary,  dangerous  waste, 
i  han  bind  the  soul  in  chains  or  bend  the  knee 
Amid  the  classic  realms  of  slavery. 

Sweeter  to  trust  in  Him  whose  breath  of  might 
Strikes  foul  oppression  with  its  withering  blight 
Dissolves  the  spell  that  bound  their  native  shores’ 
And  Freedom’s  charter  to  the  world  restores 


Our  Fatherland. 

I  Onr  Fatherland  !  what  words  in  song  or  story, 
That  potentate  of  peasant  ever  heard, 
j  Are  more  replete  with  patriotic  glory  ? 

What  passions  thriil!  what  memories  are 
stirred, 

I  Whene’er  our  thoughts  within  the  circle  roam, 

Of  that  loved  country,  which  we  call  our  own. 


I  Land  of  our  birth  !  where  first  our  eyes  in 
wonder. 

Opened  and  blinked  beneath  the  sun-lit  sky ; 

I  Where  onr  first  hours  of  waking  and  of  slumber. 
Were  cheered  and  soothed  with  mother’s  lul¬ 
laby  ; 

\  Where  our  young  feet  o’er  hills  and  valley’s 
t  trod, 

i  While  we,  through  nature,  looked  to  nature's 
God. 


Land 


id  of  our  homes !  where  with  our  kindred 
dwelling. 

We  passed  through  scenes  of  mingled  peace 
and  strife; 

Anon  with  joy  and  grief  our  bosom  swelling. 
Amid  the  sunshine  or  the  clouds  of  life. 

Within  whose  realms  all  shades  of  bliss  we 
know. 

As  towards  the  past  the  years  unheeded  fiew. 
[Land,  where_the  ocean  waves  with  foamy  crest 
- 


Their  children,  nurtured  on  the  simple  plan 
Of  loyalty,  alike  to  God  and  man. 

Enshrined  their  teachings  in  the  laws  they  named 
And  “Liberty  through  ail  the  land”  proclaimed 
The  bells  rang  out  amid  the  gathering  storm  •  ' 
The  echoes  died,  and  lo  !  a  nation’s  born.  ’ 

And  when  maternal  hands  around  our  sires 
Kindled  the  flames  of  War's  terrific  fires 
For  Liberty  they  toiled  and  hoped  and  cried  • 

For  Liberty  they  fought  arid  bled  and  died  •  ’ 

For  Liberty,— thanks  be  unto  the  Lord, 

Who  gave  the  victory  to  Freedom’s  sword  T 
They  triumphed,  and  with  Stars  and  Stripes 
furled. 

They  independent  stood  before  the  world. 

Thus  did  the  God  of  battles  deign  to  own 
The  sacred  cause  by  fearful  conflict  won 
His  fayor  through  the  storm  still  gleamed 
glowed, 

And  Scfotudred  light  throuptJ  c,ar&  Oppression’s! 

The  vespers  tolled  the  knell  of  slavery. 

And  morn  proclaimed  the  land  forever  free. 


I 
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I  To-day  iet  grateful  memory  unfoid 
|  In  letters  brighter  than  the  glint  of  gold, 
jThe  names  of  those  who,  in  resplendent  train. 
Have  marched  to  glory  and  undying  fame. 

Their  country  called :  and  with  brave  hearts 
starting 

At  the  sound,  they  gavethe  word  of  parting 


To  all  Hie  y-jy°  auxA  — ~~ r  ' _ 

And  for  the  nation’s  life  gave  up  their  own. 
Hungry  and  foot-sore  on  these  cheerless  slopes; 
i  With  wasted  vesture  and  with  shattered  hopes  ; 

I  Where  wintry  winds  blew  keen  across  the  snows, 

I  They  watched  and  waited  for  their  distant  foes. 

But  no  winds  chilled  their  bosoms  to  despair, 

I  For  Freedom’s  fires  still  warmed  the  freezing  air; 

I  And  Freedom’s  leader,  with  his  cheering  words, 
Still  nerved  the  trembling  Continental  swords  ;— 
Renowned,  revered,  illustrious  Washington  ! 

The  nation’s  sire  and  the  nation’s  son. 

Rest,  heroes,  rest !  Thy  graves  are  hallowed 

r  fdD68 

Our  children’s  son  shall  glory  in  thy  names. 

Long  as  the  seasons  frame  the  circling  years  ; 

-  While  winters  chill  or  smiling  summer  cheers  ; 

I*  Long  as  the  billows  surge,  and  breezes  blow. 

And  cloud-capped  mountains  shade  the  vales  be¬ 
long  as  attraction  rolls  our  earth  along 
Amid  the  myriad  planetary  throng 
So  long  shall  grateful  millions  love  to  spread 
Their  floral  offerings  to  the  patriot  dead  ; 

Anu  all  posterity  rejoice  to  raise 

In  heart  and  voice  your  monument  of  praise. 

Well  may  we  sing  in  grateful  strains. 

Of  those  who  with  intrepid  pen, 

Signed  that  release  from  tyrant  chains. 

Which  made  a  Nation  of  Free  men. 


: joys  i 
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Aye !  well  yon  iron  casket  guards, 

Unfold  to  each  eager  eye— 

That  inky  scroll  of  manly  words, 

The  Charter  of  our  Liberty. 

Effulgent  with  Fame’s  endless  glow, 

Perennial  through  the  centuries  , 

And  constant  as  the  ceaseless  flow 
Of  rivers  hasting  to  the  seas 
Such  names  as  theirs  can  nev_er  dse  , 

Their  vital  power  will  still  remain, 

When  heads  on  coffin-pillows  lie. 

And  moulder  baci;  to  dust  again. 

Then  turning  to  the  past,  we  see 
The  surging  waves  of  battle  striie, 

Lashed  by  the  winds  of  tyranny. 

And  threatening  the  nation  s  life  , 

Honor  the  dauntless  Fifty-six, 

Whose  loyal  counsels  bold  and  tiue, 

Did  Freedom’s  helm  securely  fix 
And  sent  the  storm  tossed  vessel  uhrougn. 

But  ne'er  forget  the  gallant  men. 

Who  gathered  on  that  vessel  s  deck, 

With  hands  as  mighty  as  the  pen. 

And  saved  the  lettered  ship  from  wreck. 

From  out  those  dreary  hill-side  shades,  _ 

Thev  marched  to  stand  amid  the  foam  , 

With  valor  drew  their  battle  blades. 

And  fought  for  Fatherland  and  Home. 

While  other  heroes  wote  so  well. 

They  made  the  Declaration  good  , 

Thev  voiceu  the  truths  in  shot  and  shell. 

And  then  engrossed  them  with  their  blood. 
Thus  to  Invading  tyrant  hordes, 

Thev  heralded  the  bold  decree  ; 

Thev  carved  their  names  with  loyal 
And  struck  the  blows  that  made  us  free. 

Full  well  we  know  that  royal  George  _ 

Was  vanquished  in  the  feaiful  fray  , 

But  ne’er  forget  that  Valley  Forge 
Secured  our  Independence  Day. 

Remember  well,  when  cannon  bi  r  m-,  _ 

And  bells  ring  out  from  South  to  jaortn  , 

It  needs  “a  nineteenth  day  of  June, 

To  give  us  now  “our  glorious  Fourth. 

What  cherished  record  to  the  eye  appears, 

As  we  look  down  the  Pages  of  the  years, 
uinnp  -:r»  the  mighty  throes  of  battle  striie, 

Our  Heaven-blessed  nation  struggled  into  life* 
Wide  o’er  her  realm  the  peaceful  angel  flies, 

Ahd  darkness  pales,  while  morning  visions  rise ; 
vpw  f-Tierffies  reward  the  night  of  “Oil, 

And  progress  strides  in  triumph  o’er  the  soil; 
Nature  pours  out  her  blessiiigs  -ul  amJ  .  , 

To  grace  the  products  of  man  s  industry  , 

Nations  of  every  name  and  every  zone,. 

Here  3eek  a  refuge  and  secure  a  home , 
Rejoicfng  on  then  western  shores  to  And 
The  equal  heritage  of  all  mankind. 

As  years  passed  on,  from  homes  apart. 

Our  brothers  sped  themselves  away , 

With  fierce  intent  in  every  heart 
Some  wore  the  blue,  aud  some  the  giay. 
They  marched  to  fields  of  deadly  strife, 

And  met  in  fratricidal  fray  ; 

With  purpose  strong  as  love  of  me. 

Some  fought  in  blue,  and  some  in  gray. 


Bach  deemed  his  cause  noth  trueandjust^ 

And  bravely  strove  to  win  the  day  ; 

And  of  the  hosts  mho  bit  the  dust, 

Some  fell  in  blue,  and  some  In  gray. 

Where  flowers  bloom  in  southern  vales ; 

Where  waters  dash  in  crystal  spray  ; 

Where  hills  are  fanned  by  northern  gales  ;- 
Some  sleep  in  blue,  and  some  in  gray. 

Over  their  graves  the  same  sun  throws 
His  warm,  benignant,  peaceful  sway  ; 

And  in  their  Undisturbed  repose 
The  Blue  lies  buried  with  the  Gray. 

Ye  living  !  bring  your  garlands  fair, 

And  clasp  your  hands  anew  to-day  ; 

One  flag  still  floats  upon  the  air,— 

We’re  brothers  still,  both  Blue  and  Gray. 

And  thus  in  brief,  from  records  uneffected, 

;  The  Centnrv  of  the  Nation’s  life  is  traced. 

Though  young  in  years,  she  .still  presents  to 
view, 

A  model  for  all  others,  old  and  new.  . 

She  has  her  faults,  tis  true  ;  what  gem  of  worth 
!  Is  free  from  stains  of  contest  with  the  earth  ? 

’Tis  true,  within  our  Nation’s  wide  coniines, 

We’ve  had  our  Mobiliers,  and  Emma  mines, 

And  railroad  subsidies,  and  pernicious  Rings 
Of  Indians,  crooked  whisky,  and  such  things. 

.  Corruption  gathers  up  a  hungry  band, 

!  Aud  sordid  Wealth  partitions  out  the  land  , 

While  virtue  oft  is  forced  from  power  to  By, 

And  in  some  solitude  retires  to  sigh. 

But  though  at  times,  some  men  of  wicked  aim  1 
Control  a  system,  the  system ’s  not  to  blame. 
Thank  God  for  this  ;  the  people  have  the  right. 

In  this  our  Fatherland,  to  rise  in  might, 

And  give  to  truer  men  in  Freedom’s  cause, 

The  power  to  make  and  execute  the  laws. 

And  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  shirk 
The  part  each  freeman  has  in  such  a  work. 

’Tis  ours  to  guard  the  golden  ark  that  bears 
Our  hope  sublime,  through  perils  and  through 

’Tis  ours  to’keep  unsullied,  pure  and  good. 

The  treasurers  purchased  by  heroic  blood  ; 

’Tis  ours  to  hold  in  check  Ambition’s  lust, 

Curb  lawless  rule,  crush  Error  in  the  dust ; 

To  shroud  the  blight  or  foul  corruption’s  stain  ; 
And  light  the  glory  of  a  brighter  fame. 

’Tis  “we  the  people”  make  the  government ; 

We  find  but  that  to  which  we  give  consent. 

Oh  !  glorious  nation  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars  !-^ 
Thv  graceful  features  gleam  amid  thy  scars. 

Free  in  the  righteous  laws  thy  people  make, 

Free  in  the  sacred  vows  thy  people  speak, 

Strong  in  defense  of  every  cause  that’s  just, 

And  true  to  thh  motto  :  “In  God  is  our  trust.” 
Heaveu  speed  thee  on  thy  way  through  coming 
years, 

The  heritage  of  joy  to  Freedom's  heirs. 

And  when,  in  immortality,  we  roam 
Beyond  the  confines  of  this  earthly  home  ; 

To' higher  realms  may  we  in  glory  rise, 

Aud  And  “Our  Fatherlaud”  beyond  tue  skies, 

Mr.  John  O.  K.  Robarts,  of  Pboenixville, 
who  officiated  during  the  day  as  leader  of  the 
chorus, sang  “The  American  Hymn  .’’Governor 
Hartrauft  announced  that ,  as  the  day  was  well 
advanced,  Col.  Theo.  W.  Bean,  of  Norristown, 
who  was  to  read  the  historical  paper  on  Valley 
Forge,  would  only  read  some  extracts  from  it. 
The  address  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  reading  of  the  address  was  interrupted 
by  frequent  cheers. 

J.  O.  K.  Robart’s  “Hail  Valley  Fore”  was 
then  snug  by  the  chorus,  after  which  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Thropp  Cone’s  poem  was  read. 
X.INES 

To  the  Patriots  of  the  Present  and  the  Past  ;  To  the 
Living  and  Dead  of  Valley  Forge  :  To  all,  wlio 
gather  to-day  at  my  beloved  home  beyond  the  sea, 
these  lines  are  most  respectfully  dedicated,  by 
MRS.  ANDREW  CONE.* 

Within  my  window,  opening  to  the  sea, 

I  stand  afar,  and  muse  alone, 

Not  on  Brazilian  scene  of  wave  and  shore, 

But  on  the  Valley  of  my  home. 

Above,  in  graceful  rainbow  curves, 

The  banner  Freedom  won, 

Of  lily,  rose  and  starry-blue, 

Floats  in  the  morning  sun. 

Before  me  spreads  the  flashing  sea, 

Cradling  the  white  sailed  ships  to  rest, 
Mvcling  fair  Amazonian  isles. 


In  their  rich  tropltnaesuty  ares 
The  beauty  of  the  changeless  years  ; 

Where  winters  never  come. 

Touched  by  their  artist’s  matchless  hand 
The  equatorial  sun. 


Oh,  gazing  from  this  arch  of  palms, 
O’er  silver  reach  of  shining  bay. 

My  senses  wrapt  in  beauty  's  dream, 

Mv  truant  thoughts  are  far  away — 
Not  on  the  glory  of  this  summer  land. 
Not  on  this  sKy  of  sapphire  blue, 

Ah,  no,  my  longing  heart,  dear  friends, 
Is  all  at  home  with  you  ! 


^aTeldingoWalrH'opE’A  ray  gfet' _ _  , 

Dispelling  heart-ache,  want  and  woe, 
Where’er  it  peaceful  glories  beam. 

The  Union  safe,  thy  loyal  sons 
Press  proudly  round  thee  now, 

Who  lifted  Slavery’s  malison 
Prom  Freedom  s  suffering  brow, 

She  mourns  her  unreturning  brave, 

Lost  in  our  couutry’3  night  of  woe, 
While  yet  the  tide  of  civil  war 
O’er  breaking  hearts  surged  to  and  fro. 


Brazilia’s  wilds  with  flowers  aflame, 
Brazilia’s  wastes  sublime, 

Her  broad  savannas,  aod  her  boundles  floods, 
In  all  their  wealth  of  prime— 

Superb  the  setting,  but  the  gem 
Is  dross  compared  with  thee, 

In  Virtue  Arm,  in  Wisdom  great, 

Thou  land  of  Liberty  ! 


Far  up  ’mid  Pennsylvania’s  hill, 

Ye  gather  now,  brave  Boys  in  Blue, 
Who  guarded  with  your  lives  the  land, 
Our  fathers  left  to  me  and  you, 
Ha8t’ning  with  honor,  laurels,  love. 

Ye  come  from  farm  and  busy  mart — 
I  come  not,  but,  half  trembling,  send 
The  tribute  of  my  grateful  heart. 


Oh,  Loyal  Men,  who  conquering  came, 
Late  from  the  lurid  fields  of  war, 
Bringing  the  Ark  of  Union  home, 

On  your  victorious  car, 


*Mrs.  Andrew  Cone,  formerly  Miss  Mary  E. 
Thropp.  of  Valley  Forge,  is  now  the  wife  of  our 
United  States  Consul  at  Para,  Brazil. 


’Tis  meet  that  you,  brave,  kindred  souls, 
Should  seek  each  patriotic  mound. 
With  reverent,  feet,  and  grateful,  heart, 
Our  country’s  holy  ground  ! 


Men,  o’er  the  ocean,  fought  for  Kings, 

But  ye,  brave  Sire  and  "Son, 

To  make  these  States  “’the  promised  laud” 
For  all  beneath  the  sun ; 

You  rushed  to  battle  eager,  brave, 

You  fought  the  Nation’s  pride,— 

True  sons  of  martyred  sires  who  eresfc 
Endured,  and  starved  and  died. 


Sublime  in  suffering,  waiting  was  to  do, 
Oh  holy  men  of  long  ago  1 
Starving  ii^mid  and  frozen  camp, 
Praying  «3rbIood-stained  snow ; 

Till  weary  with  the  hope  deferred, 

Some  waited  not  the  coming  day  ; 

But  overtaxed,  by  suffering  spent, 

The  silver  cord  gave  way. 


They  prayed,  and  fought,  endured  and  died, 
For  all  the  race  of  time ; 

And  ye,  their  Peera,  through  paths  of  death 
Bore  Union-Ark  to  Freedom's  Shrine  1 
Oh,  could  their  unseen  souls  return, 

How  would  they  bless  their  sons  ! 
Mingling  with  triumph  songs  of  praise, 

And  hoiy  orisons. 


Rejoice  !  the  veil  of  centuries  ls  rent, 
A  hundred  years  sublime 
Lie  like  the  waves,  ere  winds, 

Upon  the  shores  of  time! 

Blest  vale,  so  fair  that  Paradise 
Revived  for  man,  again,  in  thee, 
Blest  sunny  3lopes,  and  favoring  skies, 
That  cradled  first  young  liberty  I 


Renowned  thy  Chieftain’s  soul  of  truth, 
Thy  Prussian’s  martial  lore, 

Thy  Marquis— all  the  lion  hearts 
Who  led  in  Freedom’s  war. 

Our  grateful  hearts  beat  high  to  them, 

But  oh,  they  yearn  to-day 
O’er  those  whose  strong,  heroic  souls, 

In  silence  passed  away. 

Oh,  feet  that  pressed  these  green  redoubts. 
Worn  feet,  this  camping  ground, 

Your  work  among  these  holy  hills 
Is  felt  the  wide  earth  round — 

One  power  is  reaping  her  reward, 

Sole  nation,  in  advance. 

To  welcome  Heaven-born  in. 

The  friendly  land  of  France. 


And,  Christ-like,  on  the  mountain  yearns, 

To  gather  young  and  old, 

In  pitying  love  !  till  her  white  wings, 

Shall  all  mankind  enfold. 

Land  of  my  Jove  !  God  guard  thee  well, 

Thou  hope  of  every  clime  1 
And  guide  thee,  blessing  man  and  beast, 

Thou  Fairest-born  of  Time  ! 

Oh  keep  our  fair  Columbia  pure, 

Brave  brothers,  tried  and  true, 

Guard  well  her  honor,  and  the  right, 

Our  hopes  are  all  with  you  ! 

Then  round  her  brow  forevermore, 

Shall  stars  of  Freedom  shine. 

That  know  no  zenith  of  increase, 

No  nadir  of  decline. 

Now  West  with  Urjion,  Freedom,  Peace, 

Give  ali  the  praise  to  God, 

And  consecrate  anew,  this  day. 

Our  land  and  lives  to  Him. 

Then  shall  His  benison  descend 
On  harvest  and  on  store, 

And,  ocean  like,  o’er  all  the  land, 

Flow  ever,  evermore ! 

Grand  Armies,  glorious  then  and  now  1 
That,  left  to  face  the  foe  ; 

This,  victor  comes,  united,  free ! 

To  honor  those  of  long  ago. 

March  1  brothers,  march,  at  set  of  sun, 

Your  graceful  homage  given ; 

And  let  your  pseaus,  as  you  go, 

Roll  o’er  the  hills  to  heaven  1 
United  States  Consulate,  Para,  Brazil,  May  11th, 
ISIS. 

The  splendid  production  of  Henry  Armitt 
Brown  followed,  and  was  listened  to  with  pro¬ 
found  respect.  The  oration  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

After  the  orator  concluded  the  entire 
audience  arose  and  joined  the  chorus  in  sing¬ 
ing  : 

Our  noble  sires,  of  all  bereft 
Save  their  brave  hearts  and  trust  in  God  : 
Came  here  with  bleadiug  feet,  mat  left 
In  crimson  staiDS  a  hallowed  sod. 

After  this  the  chorus  sang  the  “Grand. 
Hallelujah, ”  from  Handel,  aud  the  services 
concluded  with  the  Benediction,  by  Bov.  Jos. 
H.  Boyd.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
pleasantly  occupied  by  the  visitors  in  games 
aud  different  pastimes. 


'  1 


THE  DARK  DAYS 


OP 


TALLEY  FORGE. 


In  war-tried  Europe  nations  fall. 

But  thou,  oh,  Fair  and  Young ! 

Now  that  the  clouds  of  Slavery  flee, 
That  o’er  thy  morning  hung — 

Thy  sun  must  rise  while  their’s  decline, 


{The  following'hitherto  unpublished  incidents 
and  letters,  furnished  by  J.  Lacey  Darlington.Jr., 
of  this  borough,  we  hope  wili  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  particularly  so  now.  as  they  apply 
'  'themselves  to  the  lime  and  place  for  which  a  , 
centennial  celebration  is  near  at  hand.  Many  of 
the  letters  are  those  of  Gen'l  J.  Lacey,  Jr., 
great-great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Darlington,  and 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr. 
Darlington,  grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  At  any  time  they  would  have  been  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  publication,  but  es¬ 
pecially  are  they  appropos  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
celebration,  of  Valley  Forge,  they  being  part  and 
parcel  of  its  history.] 


It  is  not  my  province  at  the  present  time  to 
attempt  a  descriptive  history  or  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  undergone  by  the 


Continental  Army  during  their  retirement  at 
Valley  Forge.  That  has  already  been  done  by 
abler  pens  than  mine.  But  there  are  scraps  of 
history  that  have  escaped  the  historian  s  ey 
deemed  perhaps  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
chronicled  among  the  stirring  events  of  that 
memorable  period,  though  at  this  time  “ .  y 
may  be  considered  of  more  than  passing  in- 

teThe  following  letters  and  incidents  have 
never,  I  believe,  been  made  public,  and 
originals  of  all  the  letters  are  with  a  single  ex 


ception  in  my  possession.  .  . 

When  in  December,  1777,  Washingt 

_ nv»ckifor  amid  tlie 


his  destitute  army  sought  shelter 
hills  of  that  lonely  and  desolate  place  in  t 
I  Schuylkill  Valley  to  pass  a  dreary  Winter, 
there  was  little  or  no  sympathy  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  around  the 
Camp.  The  whole  country  for  miles  aroun 
■  Valley  Forge  was  principally  occupied  y 
Tories,  and  the  few  partisans  who  dared  to  re- 
K  main  after  Howe  had  entered  Philadelphia 
were  so  maltreated  and  persecuted  by  the  Tory 
■  population  that  they  could  not  lend  any  assis 
I  tance  to  the  Colonial  cause.  Defeat  after  de¬ 
feat  had  so  worn  out  and  reduced  the  already 
depleted  ranks  of  Washington,  that  he  was 
almost  powerless  to  protect  his  own  outposts 
from  the  bands  of  marauding  dragoons  and 
Tories  who  scoured  the  county  ?or  miles 
around,  committing  depredations  that  wouid 
brine  disgrace  to  the  acts  of  a  Yandal.  Deatn  , 
and* fickness  were  also  alarmingly  decreasing 
Ms  tattered  ranks,  simply  for  want  of  food 
and  proper  nourishment,  while  many  of  the 
men  that  were  able  for  duty  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  rude  huts  the  whole  of  that 

severe  Winter,  for  the  1wa°4h^6Clthe1,troops 
thev  were  literally  naked.  While  the  troops 

iu  their  Winter  camp  at  the  Forge  were  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  Howe  and 
his  soldiery  were  reveling  and  carousin=  in  t  e 
comfortable  city  of  Philadelphia,  feted  and 
entertained  by  the  citizens,  and  but  htt  e 
i  thought  was  given  to  the  cold  ana  nearly 
starved  troops  up  along  the  Schuylkill  unless 
|it  was  to  strike  at  them  some  cruel  and  wapton 
blow  The  soldiers  who  were  gathered  around 
Washington  for  that  long  Winter  s  bivouac, 
amid  the  snow  clad  hills  of  Vadey  Forge, 
were  tried  and  true,  thev  were  men  of  noble 
foatriotism— men  ’who  would  not  become 
«  traitors,  though  the  rack  and  the  gibbet  con- 
'  fronted  them— men  who  toiled  with  an  enau 
since  and  boldness  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
-  nation  for  a  tust  independence. 


genera 


Valley  f 


„  _ _  striving 

But  the  men  of  the 


lieu  - 

for  a  just  independence.1 
3n  oi  me  Revolution  were  not  all 
■natriots  There  were  traitors  even  then.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
had  to  contend  with, was  to  prevent  the  people 
of  America  from  supplying  to Brands J 
army  the  strength  that  was  to  be  spent  in  lay 
ing  waste  her  cities  desolating  her  Mds^ 


ing  waste  her  cities,  aesoiauug  - 


I  gave  the  American  people  ^n  .evidence,!  of 
Amerioan  treachery  and  mbum  .<  _  j  n  of 
and  vindictive  feeling  had  taken  possession  o 
1 _ i„  riArvnlA  who  lived  IQ  tQ®  r®Slu 


constantly  given  to  Howe  ___  _ 
the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Forge,  and  the  Tory  farmers  in  the  neighbor 
5 hood  purposely  forebore  to  thresh  their  grain 
with  the  view  to  prevent  a  supplv  of  straw  for 
shivering  soldiers  to  sleep  on.  The  Muse  of 
hietorv  would  fain  ignofe  an  incident  so 
mortifying  and  disreputable,  but  the  following 
order  seems  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  the 
allegation  : 

By  his  Excellency  George  Washington, 
Esquire,  General  and  Commander-m-Chief  of 
the  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  discretion  to  me 
especially  given,  I  hereby  enjoin  and  require 
all  persons  residing  within  seventy  miles  of 
my  Headquarters,  to  thresh  one-half  of  their 
grain  by  the  first  day  of  February,  and  the 
•  other  half  by  the  first  day  of  March  next  en¬ 
suing,  on  pain  in  case  of  failure,  of  all  that 
shall  remain  in  sheaves,  after  the  periods 
above  mentioned,  being  seized  by  the  Com¬ 
missaries  and  Quartermasters  of  the  Army 
aud  paid  for  as  straw.  Given  under  my  baud 
at  Headquarters,  near  the  Valley  Forge,  this 

20th  day  of  December,  1777. 

J  Geo.  Washington. 

By  his  Excellency’s  Command,  Robert  H. 
Harrison,  Sec’y. 

The  disreputable  dodge  attempted  by  the 
Tory  farmers,  failed  in  its  object  ;  and  the 
above  notice  by  the  humane  General,  caused 
the  flails  to  be  speedily  put  in  operation. 

About  this  time  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  depreda¬ 
tions  committed  by  the  Tories  and  i'°vmg 
bands  of  British  dragoons,  and  to  realize  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  Continental  Army 
at  camp,  and  to  see  how  powerless  they  were 
to  prevent  the  Tories  from  having  free  access 
into  Philadelphia,  and  the  dangerous  results 
that  would  follow  thereby,  decided  at  the 
request  of  the  Commauder-in-Cmef,  to 
appoint  another  general  in  the  place  of  Gen. 
Armstrong,  to  do  duty  in  the  country  between 
the  Schuvlkill  and  Delaware  rivers.  The  per¬ 
son  selected  by  the  Couucil  to  fill  this  import¬ 
ant  station  was  Colonel  Lacey,  a  country 
Quaker  youth,  who  had  served  under  Arnold 
and  Wayne,  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  brigadier-gen¬ 
eralship,  Colonel  Lacey  was  not  23  years  of 
age,  but  the  Supreme  Council  considered  him 
fully  competent  to  till  the  position  The  fql- 
lowing  letter  from  the  Council  accompanied 
his  commission  : 

Lancasteb,  Jan.  9th,  1778. 

Sm  :  Enclosed  is  a  commission  authorizing 
you  to  act  as  a  Brigadier  General  of  this 

State.  ,  . 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  appointment,  which 
at  the  same  time  it  does  you  an  honor  in 
acknowledging  yonr  merit  as  an  officer,  affords 
a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  benefit  to 
the  public,  by  calling  you  into  the  field  in  an 
important  station.  I  sincerely  wish  you 
success,  and  am  with  great  respect, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

T.  Matlack.  Secretary. 
To  Brigadier  Geueral  Lacev,  at  camp. 

A  well-known  historian  aud  author 
the  public 


*v 


and  vindictive  feeling  nau  . 

I  nearlv  all  the  people  who  lived  in  tb®  ief, 

vraited  only 

loads  of  provision  were  daily  driven 
|  ^  Philadelphia',  that  should  have  been  f  ur- 

MshS  to  the  Continental  commissary,  hull 
nisnea  to  iu= _ .  _  agnation  am 


*t  e*»p,  «. 


I  alluding  to  the  public  services  of  General 
Lacey,  writes  of  his  appointment  as  follows  : 
‘•This  honor  was  Done  the  less  pleasing  be-  , 
cause  it  was  unsolicited,  as  the  first  intimation  I 
be  bad  of  it  was  from  the  President  of  the 
Council.  At  first  he  thought  of  refusing 
the  commission,  because  of  his  youth  and 
want  of  confidence  in  himself  to  fill  so  high 
a  station,  but  upon  reflection  be  concluded  to 
accept,  as  it  might  afford  him  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  his  country  in  whose  cause 
hia  heart  was  fully  enlisted.  The  obstacles 
i  bad  to  contend  with  seemed  insurmount- ' 
but  his  iron  will  and  steady  persever-  , 


anoe  overcame  roem  an.  rGe’  reaponsibnitieil 
.  now  assumed  were  arduous  and  harrowing  ■ 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  discharged  them  so  as  to  r 
give  such  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Command- 
er-m-Chief.  His  situation,  while  it  was 
lull  of  responsibility,  was  at  the  same  time 
dangerous  and  delicate.  All  the  surrounding 
country  was  much  disaffected,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  open  in  their  adherance  to  the 
lsntisn.  The  enemy  had  declared  they  would 
have  him  dead  or  alive,  and  their  spies  watch¬ 
ed  him  so  closely  that  all  his  movements  were 
Known  to  them.  Then  to  add  to  his  unpleasant 
situation  he  was  often  obliged  to  dismantle 
the  mills  and  to  destroy  the  crops  and  other 
private  property  of  his  relations,  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  And  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  he  was  not  yet  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  without  much  experience  in 
the  world,  when  he  assumed  this  com¬ 
mand,  we  become  sensible  to  the  tryin" 
position  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
shrunk  from  no  duty,  however  unpleasant  it 
might  be,  but  carried  out  every  order  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  most  decided  manner  and  with 
strict  impartiality.” 

Soon  after  General  Lacey  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  brigade  Washington  addressed  him 
the  following  letter  of  instructions  as  to  the 
line  of  duty  he  was  to  be  emploved  in. 

Head  quarters,  Valley  Forge,  ) 

_  T  Jan.  23.  1778.  f 

Sib  ;  I  received  your  favor  dated  the  21st 
inst .  I  must  request  that  you  will  exert  your¬ 
self  to  fulfill  the  intentions  of  keeping  a  body 
of  troops  in  the  country  where  you  are  posted. 
Protecting  the  inhabitants  is  one  of  the  ends 
designed,  and  preventing  supplies  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  enemy  and  city  the  other, 
this  perhaps  cannot  be  totally  effected  ;  but  I 
must  entreat  you  to  take  everv  step  that  mav 
render  it  possible.  As  to  the  reduction  of 
your  numbers,  I  wish  you  to  make  timely 
application  to  the  President  of  the  State  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  force  under  your  com¬ 
mand. 

I  am  well  informed  that  many  persons  under 
pretence  of  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of 
(ifermautown  and  near  the  enemy’s  lines  afford 
immense  supplies  to  the  Philadelphia  market- 
fa  conduct  highly  prejudicial  to  us,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  every  order.  It  has  therefore  become 
proper  to  make  an  example  of  some  guilty  one 
that  the  res»  may  expect  a  like  fate  should 
they  persist.  This  I  am  determined  to  put 
into  execution  ;  and  request  you  when  a  suit¬ 
able  object  falls  into  your  hands  that  you  will 
send  him  here  with  a  witness  ;  or  let  me  know 
his  name,  whon  yon  shall  have  power  to  try 
and  (if  proved  guilty)  to  execute.  This  you 
will  be  pleased  to  make  known  to  the  people 
that  they  ina*  again  have  warning.  Your  want 
of  whiskey  *“  cannot  remedy — we  are  in  the  • 
same  situation  here,  and  nothing  effectual  can 
be  done  until  the  arrival  of  the  Committe  of  i 
Congress,  whom  we  expect  every  day. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

m  t>  *  ,.  „  Geo.  Washington. 

To  Brigadier  General  Lacey. 

The  intercourse  between 'the  city  and  the 
oountry  was  kept  up  in  spite  of  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  made  by  General  Lacey  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  He  rendered  himseif,  by  his  zeal  and  activ¬ 
ity,  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Tories,  and 
all  other  disaffected  persons,  who  endeavored 
to  do  him  all  the  injury  they  possibly  could. 
Charges  were  made  against  him  to  his  superi¬ 
ors  that  he  showed  partiality,  and  allowed  his 
own  relations  and  friends  to  pass  to  and  from 
the  city  with  impunity,  hoping  thereby  to  in- 
jure  his  reputation  with  the  -Commander -in- 
Chief.  But  m  every  case  he  showed  that  such 
charges  were  false  and  malicious,  and  promul- 
his  enemies.  So  far  from  showing 


|  any  partiality  to  Eis*ow: 
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tnenas,  ne  was  often 
obliged  to  put  in  execution  the  most  stringent 
orders  against  his  own  Tory  relations  ;  and 
gome  of  these  were  so  embittered  against  him 
for  the  strictness  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duty  that  they  never  forgave  him  as  long 
as  they  lived.  Among  the  numerous  persons 
engaged  at  this  time  in  carrying  provisions  in¬ 
to  Philadelphia  were  a  great  many  women, who 
would  adroitly  or  with  plausablo  excuses, evade 
the  guards  posted  along  the  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  and  enter  the  city  not  only  with  accept¬ 
able  produce  to  the  British  soldiers,  but 
bringing  them  valuable  information  concerning 
the  wintered  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
movements  of  General  Lacey.  The  following 
letters  will  explain  more  fully  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  time  : 

Camp  at  Warwick,  1 
January  26th,  1878.  j 
“Sir  :  I  have  received  your  Excellency’s 
favor  of  the  23d  instant.  My  numbers  are  so 
low  that  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  move 
my  camp  a  few  miles  back  into  the  country, 
till  I  received  a  fresh  supply  of  men.  I  have 
taken  every  measure  in  my  power  to  stop  the 
intercourse  between  the  country  and  the  city. 
No  person  has  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  against 
whom  sufficient  proof  can  be  had.  The  inter¬ 
course  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  women. 

The  enemy’s  Horse  were  as  far  as  German¬ 
town  this  day.  They  have  advanced  their 
sentries  to  the  3d  milestone  on  the  Germantown 
road.  Seven  deserters  from  them  came  to  me 
last  week,  two  of  them  Hessians,  the  others 
British  soldiers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  respect,  your  very  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  J.  Lacey,  Jr.,  B.  G. 

Headquarters.  Valley  Forge, 

8th  February,  1778. 

Sir  :  The  communication  between  the  city 
and  country,  in  spite  of  everything  hitherto 
done,  still  continues,  and  threatening  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  lam  induced  to  beg 
you  will  exert  every  possible  expedient  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  to  excite  the 
£  zeal  of  the  troops  under  your  command,  and 
make  them  more  active  in  their  duty,  I  would 
have  you  let  everything  actually  taken  from 
persons  going  into  and  coming  out  of  the  city, 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  part  es  who  take 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  great  precaution  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
this  privilege,  since  it  may  otherwise  be  made 
a  pretext  for  plundering  the  innocent  inhabi¬ 
tants.  One  method  to  prevent  this  will  be  to 
let  no  forfeitures  take  place  but  under  the  eye 
,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  some  commissioned 
t  officer.  Any  horses  captured  in  this  manner, 
fci  fit  for  the  public  service— either  as  light  or 
draught  horses— must  be  sent  here  to  camp,  to 
the  Quartermaster  General,  who  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  the  value  of  them  to  the  captors. 

I  cannot  but  think  your  present  position  is 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  the  disaffected  very  easily 
to  elude  your  guards,  and  carry  on  their  in¬ 
jurious  commerce  at  pleasure.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  to  remove  to  some  nearer  post, 
and  not  to  depend  upon  fixed  guards,  but  to 
keep  continual  scouts  and  patrols  as  near  tbe 
city  as  possible,  to  ramble  through  the  woods 
and  by-ways,  as  well  as  on  the  great  roads. 
The  strictest  orders  should  be  given  to  the  par¬ 
ties.  even  when  necessary,  and  the  intention 
is  evident,  to  fire  upon  those  gangs  of  mercen¬ 
ary  wretches,  who  make  a  practice  of  resort- 
j  ing  to  the  city  with  marketing. 

I  am  informed  a  considerable  reinforcement 
is  coming  to  your  aid. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Geo.  Washington. 

To  Gen.  Lacey,  at  camp. 

The  orders  contained  in  the  above  letter 
from  Genl.  Washington,  were  evidently  what 
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Oacey  was  waiting  for,  as  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  he  pent  the  following  bnet  hut 
pointed  instructions  to  the  captain  of  his 
:  Light  Horse 
Sir 


.  You  are  to  proceed  with  your  troop  to¬ 
ward  the  enemy's  lines,  to  keep  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Bristol,  to  Smithfield,  and  on  the 
York  and  Whitemarsh  roads.  ■ 

You  will  keep  constant  patrols  by  night  and 
day,  and  if  the  enemy  should  come  out.  you 
will  immediately  send  me  notice.  If  your 
parties  should  meet  with  any  people  going  to 
market,  or  any  persons  whatever  going  to  the 
city  and  if  they  endeavor  to  make  their  escape, 
you’ will  order  your  men  to  fire  upon  the 
villains  ;  you  will  leave  such  oivthe  roads, 
their  bodies  and  their  marketing  lym&  to* 
gether.  This  I  wish  you  to  execute  on  the 
first  offenders  you  meet  that  it  may  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others.  You  are  to  let  no  person  what 
ever  go  to  the  city.  You  are  to  stay  on  the 
lines  until  further  orders.  You  are  to  send 
me  word  of  your  movements,  and  what  in¬ 
formation  you  can  get  of  the  enemy,  eveiy 
day,  by  one  of  the  troop. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Lacey,  Jr.,  B.  G. 

To  Mr.  Van  Horn,  commanding  the  Light 
Horse.  „  .  ,  . 

About  this  time  Gen’l  Lacey  and  his  com- 
mand  were  very  active  in  scouring  the  country 
for  many  miles  around  Philadelphia  o.nd  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  His  force  at  some  times  was  «o 
much  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  one  body,  and  headed  them  himself  in 
expeditions  against  the  enemy.  He  was  close¬ 
ly  watched  by  the  British  and  Tories,  and  as 
Spring  opened  they  were  more  active  in  their 
exertions  to  capture  him.  In  order  to  avoid 
surprise,  he  frequently  changed  his  camp  and 
would  not  remain  in  the  same  locality  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  By  being  thus  con¬ 
stantly  on  his  guard,  he  escaped  the  parties  of 
the  enemv  who  were  sent  out  to  surprise  him. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  in  Philadelphia,  had  reached  such  a 
height,  and  become  so  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies,  that  it  was  held  in  serious 
consideration  to  depopulate  the  whole  country 
between  the  Delaware  and  bchuylkill  rivers 
for  fifteen  miles  around  the  city, by  compelling 
the  inhabitants  by  force  to  remove  back  be¬ 
yond  that  distance.  A  conference  was  held  on 
this  subject  at  the  “Spring  House,’’  late  in  the 
month. between  Generals  McIntosh  and  Lacey, 
and  several  field-officers  of  tho  main  army. 

1  They  agreed  upon  the  benefit  the  cause  of 
Independence  would  derive  from  the  measure, 
and  Gen’l  McIntosh  was  authorized  to  lay  the 
plan  before  Gen’l  Washington  on  his  return  to 
Headquarters.  As  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence  will  show  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
Council  did  not  altogether  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commander-In-Chief,  his  rea¬ 
sons  are  given  in  his  letter  of  reply  to 
Gen’l  Lacey:  „„ 

Bucks,  February  29,  17 18. 


Dear  General  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  !> 
with  Gen’l  McIntosh,  the  23d  instant,  at  tho 


■  Spring  House  Tavern  in  Philadelphia  county,  i 

when  the  Gen’l,  several  field  officers  and  mv-  ?•- 

self  were  of  the  opinion  that  were  the  inhabi-  n 
tants,  who  live  near  or  between  our  and  the  , 

>■.  enemy’s  lines,  on  this  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  I 
t  to  move  back  into  the  country,  it  would  he  of 


the  utmost  utility  to  the  public  cause.  *  ! 


McIntosh  was  on  his  return  to  camp  to  lay  the  ; 
proposal  before  your  Excellency,  and  to  send  j 
me  word  if  approved  of.  „ 

Such  a  plan  would  not  only  stop  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  enemy,  but  would  hinder 
them  of  every  kind  of  supply  from  the  coun- 
trv  which  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  of 
parties  cannot  prevent.  Every  kind  of  villainy 
is  carried  on  by  the  people  near  the  enemy  s 
,  linos,  and  from  their  general  conduct,  I  am 
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induced  to  believe  I5uf  few  real  friends 
America  are  left  within  ten  miles  of  Philadel- 
phia  Those  who  have  appeared  m  the  least 
active,  have  either  been  made  prisoners  by  the  t 
enemy,  or  compelled  to  fly  to  some  other  part 
of  the  countrv  for  safety.  I  have  a  number  j 
of  notorious  offenders  now  confined  who  were  ( 
taken  by  my  parties  going  to  market.  I  have  | 
written  to  the  President  and  Council  concern¬ 
ing  those  people  who  are  found  trading  with 
the  enemy,  and  that  your  Excellency  was  de- 1 
oirous  that  the  State  should  adopt  some  plan 
to  bring  the  traitors  to  justice.  The  President 
advised  me  to  keep  them  safe  confined  ;  that 
the  Chief  Justice  was  then  in  Lancaster,  with  j 
whom  he  would  confer  on  the  subject,  and  let  ( 
me  know  what  would  be  done  in  his  next. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  peoples’  minds  m  : 

regard  to  moving, - 1  sent  down  word  by  my 

parties  (after  I  left  Gen’l  McIntosh)  that  all  ( 
the  inhabitants  within  fifteen  miles  of  Phil- 
adelpbia,  were  desired  to  move  bade  into  tne 
country  bv  the  first  of  April.  Yesterday  two 
Quakers,  Robert  Venee  and  one  Mr.  Paul— said 
to  be  deputed  by  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
to  wait  upon  mo  to  know  my  reasons  *or 
ordering  them  to  quit  their  habitations,  came 
and  complained  heavily  ;  that  to  move  w  as 
cruel,  distressing  and  impracticable ;  and 
would  be  attended  with  every  evil,  ihev 
assured  me.  teams  and  carriages  could  not  be 
procured  in  all  that  country  sufficient  to  move 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  effects. 
They  were  very  desirous  they  might  be  in¬ 
dulged  to  remain  on  their  farms.  They  say, 
they  are  willing  to  submit  and  bear  patiently 
every  insult  they  may  meet  with,  trom  the 
armies,  and  all  they  ask  is  to  remain  on  their 
possessions.  I  promised  them,  I  would  write 
to  your  Excellency  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  received 
an  answer,  would  inform  them  what  was  de¬ 
termined  on. 

Last  Thursday  between  4  and  5  o  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  two  of  my  Light  Horse  went 
within  the  enemy’s  pickets,  between  Franx- 
ford  and  Philadelphia,  and  took  five  of  their 
!  refugees,  prisoners ;  —and  brought  them  off. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

J.  Lacey,  Jr  ,  B.  G. 


Headquarters,  Valley  Forge,  ) 

March  31,  1778.  )  f| 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  on  the  29th 
and  in  answer  to  your  plan  of  removing  all  |  -.j 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  si  :j 
lines,  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  commum-  ;; 
cation  between  the  city  and  the  country,  have  y| 
to  observe — that  the  measure  is  rather  desir-  j  ; 
able  than  practicable.  If  it  could  be  earned  |M 
into  execution  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  put  an  k 
end  to  the  pernicious  illicit  commerce,  which  -41 
at  present  subsists  ;  but  the  difficulties  Its 
attending  the  removal  of  so  many  inhabitants,  H 
with  their  effects,  may  be  regarded  as  insur- 1  ■ 
mountable  :  and  at  the  same  time  the  horror  j 
of  depopulating  a  wnole  district,  however 
i  little  consideration  the  majority  of  the  i 
persons  concerned  may  deserve  from  us,  r 
would  forbid  the  measure.  With  respect  to  i 
the  culprits  whom  you  have  in  confinment,  * 
ifanyofthem  are  notorious  characters,  and 
have  capitally  offended,  you  will  have  them 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  transmit  the 
sentences  to  me  for  confirmation. 

I  am,  Sir.  vour  most  obedient  servant. 

George  Washington. 

To  Brigadier  General  Lacey. 

Previous,  and  up  to  this  time  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Army  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  on  several  occasions  the  | 
commissariat  was  reduced  so  low  that  the  j 
troops  were  almost  at  the  point  of  starvation.  . 
Sometimes  this  condition  of  affairs  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  teams  to  haul  the  stores  from 
a  distance  into  camp,  and  at  other  times  tne 
roads  were  so  badly  drifted,  that  travel  upon  j 
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them  was  lmpossaE— . 

|  effort  and  trouble  for  tlie  Commissary  Gent-ia 
to  collect  the  Btores,  as  the  txi  im-.i  r  t  hn  ugb- 
!  out  the  whole  region,  funairin'i  the  British 
1  soldiers  in  Philadelphia  wit  h  "  h.-i  pe  isuimed 
produce  they  could  possii-i>  ep«te.  aim  indeed 
some  of  the  Tories  lor  tear  "hat  proverdei 
they  had  laid  aside  for  a  lung  Winter  s  muin- 
j  tenance  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Continental  Commissary,  sent  everything 
they  had  into  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of1 
Howe’s  army,  and  thereby  brought  consider¬ 
able  suffering  upon  themselves  for  their 
•  smartness  It  is  said  that  a  soldier  can 
endure  any  privation  except  tbat  of  hunger. 
The  long  and  wearv  march  through  the  beat 
and  cold,  the  incessant  fatigues  of  a  prolonged 
and  severe  campaign,  the  loss  of  sleep  and 
the  constant  round  of  duty  night  after  night 
on  the  outposts,  are  borne  without  a  murmnr 
or  complaint,  but  when  actual  starvation 
faces  a  camp,  discipline  and  patriotism  cease 

to  be  a  virtue,  because  they  become  almost 
beyond  the  strength  of  human  indurance.  It 
was  thus  at  Valley  Forge  a  hundred  years 
aco  ;  and  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
Continental  Army  through  that  dreadful 
Winter  is  one  of  the  marvels,  as  it  should  be 
the  admiration,  of  the  age. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  when  a  sled 
load  of  unthreshed  wheat  straw  was  brought 
into  camp,  the  nearly  famished  men  would 
carefully  gather  together  all  the  heads  of  the 
wheat  and  rub  out  the  grains,  which  they 
would  devour  with  much  relish.  At  chance 
times  a  supply  of  salt  meat  would  arrive  at 
camp  for  the  troops,  but  it  was  almost  carrion 
and  not  near  their  allowance  at  that.  The  meal, 
which  they  were  sometimes  lucky  to  get,  was 
not  only  bad  in  quality  but  scant  in  quantity, 
it  was  s«|M|ly  ground  at  all,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  the  horses  of  the 
army.  None  of  it  had  been  bolted  and  the 
n  ate  it  bran  and  all.  The  way  the 
iers  used  this  meal  I  will  give  in  General 
acey’s  own  words.  “The  pickle  on  the  rusty 
pork,  if  any  ever  had  been  on  it,  had  long 
since  leaked  from  the  barrels.  Such  as  was 
not  actually  rotten  was  so  rusty  that  it  could 
only  be  used  in  the  following  manner,  as  I 
saw  and  had  it  done  myself  :  The  meat  was 
cut  in  thin  slices  and  stewed  over  the  fire  in  a 
pan  or  other  vessel,  until  the  lard  was  ex¬ 
tracted,  when  the  meat  was  thrown  away,  and 
the  meal  was  made  into  a  batter,  with  water, 
which  was  poured  into  the  hot  lard,  and  held 
over  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  We  had  thus  a 
rich  and  eatable  cake  (or  fritters)  which 
served  both  for  meat  and  bread.” 

One  of  General  Lacey’s  most  important 
duties  was  to  collect  and  transport  commissary 
stores  for  the  army  at  Valley  Forge, and  it  was 
a  duty,  perhaps,  that  be  failed  in,  more  than 
any  other,  for  most  of  the  time  his  own  com¬ 
missary  was  as  empty  as  that  of  Washington’s, 
so  completely  had  the  region  around  been 
drawn  on  by  the  British  army.  The  several 
following  letters  will  show  what  an  important 
theme  the  Bubject  of  subsistance  and  main¬ 
tenance  had  become.  The  first  is  from  Deputy 
Commissary  General  Blaine  : 

Camp  Valley  Forge,  Feb.  10,  1778. 
Dbar  General  :  The  army  is  like  to  suffer 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  without  a  speedy 
supply,  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Dearest  magazine  is  at  Coryell’s  Ferry— 
where  there  is  a  quantity  of  salt  provisions  ; 
but  cannot  be  brought  forward  for  want  of 
teams.  The  necessity  is,  so  great  that  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  has  desired  me  to  apply  to  you  for 
parties  to  impress  teams  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bucks,  sufficient  to  bring  forward  all  the 
stores  at  Coryell’s.  Your  compliance  will  par¬ 
ticularly  oblige  your  most  obedient  hble.  erv’t, 
Eph.  Blaine,  D.  C.  G. 

To  Gen’l  Lacev. 


Newtown,  *  *  *  1773. 

Sib  I  am  here  with  some  other  gentlemen 
on  public  business.  The  Commissary  has  been 
so  shamefully  neglected,  that  he  has  made  no 
provision  for  ourselves  or  our  men.  I  must 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  spare  us  out  of 
your  own  stock  a  few  barrels  of  flour,  a  barrel 
or  two  of  beef  or  pork,  and  a  fat  ox  or  two.  If 
you  can  assist  us, the  articles  you  send  us  must 
come  on  to  this  place  to-day.  We  are  in  a 
most  awkward  situation, — and  shall  esteem 
your  assistance  a  particulai  favor.  I  am  Sir 
your  humble  servant. 

To  Gen.  Lacey.  A.  Hamilton,  A.  D.  C. 

To  the  Commander-in- Chief. 

Bensalem,  March  15, 1778. 

I  Sir  His  Excellency  having  ordered  me  to 
collect  and  drive  in  all  the  cattle,  horses  and 
j  wagons,  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy — especially  the  property  of  the  Tories, 
I  wish  you  to  order  your  troops  to  make  a 
grand  forage!between  Newtown  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  aud  in  that  direction  through  both  coun¬ 
ties  ;  driving  the  property  so  taken  into  your 
rear,— and  from  thence  to  camp ;  passing  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  owners  of  the  same, — to  the  end 
that  the  well-affected  may,  at  one  day,  receive 
I  compensation. — You  need  not  be  very  nice 
with  regard  to  the  cattle  being  very  fat ;  but 
order  all  to  be  taken, that  can  be  used, together 
/with  the  horses  fit  for  cavalry,  or  draught,  and 
all  sheep  and  hogs,  fit  for  use,  together  with 
wagons  and  gears,  which  you  will  cause  to  be 
loaded  with  forage. 

You  will  please  to  order  all  these  articles, 
that  you  may  collect  within  two  or  three  days, 
to  be  delivered  to  Colonel  Butler,— who  will 
escort  them  to  camp. 

Interim,  I  am,  Sir,  your  mosth’ble  ser’t, 

Gen.  Lacey.  Ant'y  Wayne,  B.  G. 

Several  times  during  the  Winter  the  com¬ 
missary  officers  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  some  cattle,  but  rarely  could  the  luxury 
of  fresh  beef  be  furnished  to  the  army.  A 
droye  of  cattle  was  not  to  be  procured  every 
day,  aud  even  then  twenty  or  twenty- five  head 
would  go  but  a  very  little  way  with  a  large  and 
nearly  famished  army.  Those  who  acted  as 
drovers  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
safely  bringing  the  beef  into  camp,  as  it 
required  considerable  adroitness  and  manu- 
vering  on  their  part  to  escape  the  scouting 
|  parties  of  the  enemy’s  horse,  who  were  con- 
!  stantly  on  the  alert  to  capture  just  such  a 
valuable  prize,  aud  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  a  drove  of  sleek  looking  cattle  was 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Continental  lines,  were 
they  raided  upon  by  British  dragoons,  and 
j  driven  off  into  Philadelphia.  One  instance  in 
particular  will  I  refer  to,  as  it  was  the  means 
■  of  bringing  a  mild  reproof  from  the  Commau- 
1  der-in-Chief  to  General  Lacey,  for  refusing  a 
drover  some  guards  for  the  cattle  that  he  was 
driving  down  to  the  Eorge. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  this 
affair  in  the  military  journal  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  commander  of  the  Loyalists 
Corps,  called  the  Queen  ItaDgers,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  “Mr.  Washington 
drew  his  supplies  of  fat  cattle  from  New  Eng¬ 
land.  A  drove  of  this  kind  was  met  about  30 
miles  from  Philadelphia  between  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  by  a  friend  of  government 
(meaning  a  Tory),  who  passed  himself  upon 
the  drivers  as  a  rebel  commissary.  He  then 
billetted  them  at  a  neighboring  farm,  and  im- 
j  mediately  galloped  to  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  a  party  of  Dragoons  were  sent  for  the 
cattle  ;  the  Queen  Rangers  advanced  torward 
to  Chestnut  Hill,  aud  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
was  posted  at  Germantown  ;  the  whole  drove 
was  safely  conducted  to  Philadelphia.” 

Headquarters,  Valley  Forge,  ) 

2d  March,  1778.  j 
■I  yesterday  received  yours  of  the  27th 


ui  February.  1 

cattle  be  loro  it  came  to  hand  ;  aDd  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  loss  is  imputed  to  your  having 
refused  to  let  the  drovers  have  a  guard  when 
they  applied  for  one.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is  so  ;  and  if  true,  what  could  be 
vour  reason  for  refusing.  1Kn 

I  desire  you  to  send  a  party  of  150  men, 
under  a  good  officer,  well  armed  and  completed 
with  ammunition,  to  Bartholomew’s  Tavern  on 
Wednesday  next  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  officer  will  meet  a  party  there  at  that  time 
from  this  camp,  and  will  thence  receive  his 
orders.  As  a  very  particular  piece  of  service 
is  to  be  executed.  I  beg  that  the  party  may  be 

■  punctual  to  the  time,  and  not  fail  upon  any 
pretence  whatever. 

Y  ,u  are  constantly  to  make  me  weekly  re- 
tuma  of  your  numbers, and  where  your  parties 
1  i  ulo  ousted,  that  I  may  know  how  to  direct  the 
»  ;  rouie  of  any  parties  sent  from  this  army. 

-  I  x  don’t  well  know  what  to  do  with  the  great 


enemy.  As 
I  will  send 


numbers  of  people  taken  going  into  Philadel 
ulna  -  I  have  pm.i-li-  .1  -  veral  very  severely 
fined  ottiers  heavi.y,  ui.i  ...me  arc  sentenced 
to  ne  imprisoned  uuimg  tue  wai .  If  the  State 
would  take  them  in  hand,  and  deal  properly 
with  them,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
than  to  inflict  military  punishment  on  them. 
The  evidence  seldom  appears  -against  those 
guilty  of  Bmall  crimes,  and  then  they  escape. 
If  ydu  think  the  State  will  receive  those  per¬ 
sons  that  you  have  taken.  I  am  willing  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them,  either  to  be 
punished  as  criminals.or  kept  to  be  exchanged 
for  those  inhabitants  lately  taken  away  from 
their  families. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

.  To.  Gen.  Lacey. 


f.  S.  If  either  or  any  of  the  persons  now  in 
your  custody  are  such  as  you  think  are  proper 
to  make  examples  of,  and  you  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  them,  send  them  over  to 
me,  and  I  will  have  them  immediately  tried  by 
a  court  martial. 

Camp  Crooked  Billet,  I 
March  3d,  1778.  \ 

Sir  :  I  received  your  Excellency’s  favor  of 
the  2d  inst.  at  7  o’clock  this  evening. 

It  is  true,  I  refused  the  drovers  a  guard  for 
the  cattle  ;  and  the  reason  was  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  my  numbers.  Although  400 
troops  were  newlv  arrived  from  Cumberland 
and  York,  only  100  of  them  at  that  time  had 
received  any  arms  ;  and  nearly  half  of  these 
were  without  flints.  About  50  of  the  Chester 
county  troops  made  up  my  whole  force  ;  and 
the  time  of  those  fifty  expired  the  evening  the 
application  was  made,  and  next  morning  then 
arms  were  delivered  up.  I  advised  the  drovers 
to  take  a  course  further  back  in  the  country, 
where  I  concluded  they  might  pass  without 
danger.  In  the  condition  I  was  m,  I  was  not 
able  to  furnish  the  guards  and  patrols  requisite 
_  'I  for  the  safety  of  my  own  camp  ;  nevertheless, 

I  had  I  suspected  the  least  danger,  I  should  have 
i  sent  what  men  I  had  equipped  with  them  for 
a  guard,  but  in  my  tattered  condition  I  thought 
/  myself  unable  to  supply  them.  And  m  this 
melancholy  predicament,  I  moved  my  little 
camp  to  the  banks  of  the  Neshaminy,  where  1 
1  could  not  be  easily  surprised. 

Manv  censure  me  for  not  sending  a  guard 
with  them,  which  I  think  was  out  of  my  power 
to  do,  for  my  men  had  double  duty  to  perform 
.  1  for  their  own  safety. 


i  t 


The  men 


I  am  very  badly  off  for  provisions. 

have  been  many  days  without  any,  and  at  this 
time,  I  have  not  two  days’  allowance  in  camp. 
1  Proof  is  very  hard  to  find  against  those 
;  taken  en  the  road  going  to  market,  sufficient 
for  their  conviction  ;  unless  what  marketing 
they  have  in  their  possession  will  be  sufficient. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  J - -  R - ,  is 

charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money,  as 


as  carrying  on  a 

soon  as  I  can  collect  the  evidence, 
him  over  for  trial. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  Lacey,  Jr.,  B.  G. 

The  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially 
those  in  the  region  around  Valley  Forge,  were 
by  far.  more  bitter,  more  vindictive  and  more 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  the  British 
soldiers  were  themselves.  Their  sole  object 
seemed  to  be  guided  with  a  desire  to  further 
distress  the  already  suffering  army  of  Wash¬ 
ington  while  lying  in  their  dreary  and  cheer¬ 
less  Winter  quarters.  And  much  of  that  suf¬ 
fering — much  more  than  the  people  of  to-day 
are  generally  aware  of— can  be  directly  traced 
to  the  base  ’  and  wanton  treachery  of  these 
American  traitors.  The  vicinity  of  Valley 
Forge  fairly  teemed  with  this  class  of  people, 
and  the  obstacles  that  they  placed  in  the  way  ■ 
of  Independence,  were  such  deadly  blows,  that 
they  were  more  than  once  felt  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Colonies. 

When  General  La  Fayette  was  in  West  Ches¬ 
ter  in  1824,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
late  Dr.  Wm.  Darlington,  on  the  subject  of 
■  General  Lacey’s  services  on  the  lines  while  the 
British  were  in  Philadelphia.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  subject  was  mentioned  he  remarked : 

- “ there  were  a  great  many  Tories  m 

Bucks  county."  The  circumstances  mentioned 
in  this  article,  would  seem  abundantly  to  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  the  Marquis’  remark. 

Although  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution  have 
all  nassed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their 
treachery  and  cruelty,  many  of  their  traitor¬ 
ous  deeds  have  lived  after  them,  and  the 
memories  of  which,  have  descended  down 
through  history  unto  the  people  of  the  present 
dav,  and  who  cannot  recall  the  events  of  those 
dark  days  without  a  throb  and  feeling  of  in 
diguation  at  the  acts  of  those  renegade  Ameri 
1  cans.  And  strange  as  it  may  appear— but 
nevertheless,  painfully  true— many  of  the 
people  who  now  look  upon  the  depredations  of 
the  Tories,  with  such  feelings  of  aversion,  lit¬ 
tle  dream  or  are  aware  that  prominent  among 
these  very  Tories  were  some  of  their  own 
ancestors  '  There  are  living  at  this  present 
time,  scattered  through  the  counties  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  upright  and  hon 
orable  citizens,  and  some  of  them  with  more 
than  a  local  prominence,  who  would  bow  their 
heads  in  humiliation,  if  they  but  knew  the 
infamous  careers  of  their  graudsires.  But  pub 
lie  history  has  to  a  great  exteut  kindiv  allowed 

)  the  veil  of  time  to  fall  over  many  of  the  names 
of  those,  who  at  one  of  the  most  trying  ana 
critical  periods  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
sought  by  every  means  within  their  power  to 
prevent  the  establishing  of  a  just  and  virtuous 
liberty.  Neither  shall  I,  then,  lift  aside  the 
curtain  of  obscurity  that  for  a  century  has 
hidden  the  identity  of  a  class  of  traitors  that 
has  hut  few  parellels  in  this  world's  history, 
But  when  we  sometimes  think  of  the  traitors 
of  later  years,  we  almost  have  a  feeling  akin 
to  pity  towards  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution, 
and  look  upon  their  assistance  to  England! 
with  considerable  extenuation.  Though  they 
were  traitors  to  their  country,  they  were  loyal 
and  true  to  the  crown  under  which  they  had 
been  born — th  y  resisted  a  government  that 
was  then  new  and  untried.  And  yet,  they  will 
be  execrated  and  condemned  as  traitors,  as 
|  long  as  a  page  of  history  shall  exist  to  tell  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Revolution. 

Among  tue  papers  that  have  passed  into  my 
possession,  are  a  great  many  of  the  original 
Court  Martial  proceeding,  that  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  of  which  I  write.  Tne contents 
of  these  documents  would  doubtless  prove  of 
interest  to  those  who  ire  historically  inclined, 
were  they  deemed  suitable  for  publication,  but 
as  the  Tory  descendiuts  are  innocent  them- 
selves  of  the  crimes  of  their  traitorous  ances- 


I 


try,  they  surely  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
for  their  forefather’s  misdeeds,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  at  the  present  day.  Aud  some  of 
these  same  descendants  have — perhaps  una¬ 
ware— made  ample  atonement,  for  during  the 
late  civil  war,  not  a  few  of  them  stood  side  by 
side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  striving  to  perpetuate  the  same 
Union  that  their  graudsires  sought  to  rend 
asunder.  Truly,  this  should  be  accepted  as  a 
noble  effort  to  blot  out  the  dark  stain  upon 
them,  even  if  they  knew  it  not.  Aud  it  shall 
not  be  with  my  will  that  these  names  are  dis- 
tuibed  from  within  the  musty  pages,  where 
for  a  hundred  years  they  have  been  recorded 
to  be  given  out  unto  a  curious  world. 

The  trials  in  these  Court  Martial  proceedings 
were  for  all  grades  of  crime,  both  military  and 
civic,  and  the  sentences  and  punishment  were 
according  to  offense,  from  that  of  execution 
on  the  gallows  down  to  that  of  imprisonment 
and  whipping,  by  which  the  career  of  more  . 
than  one  unlucky  Tory  is  cut  short  by  a  speedv 
trial,  conviction  and  sentence.  The  swift  and 
unyielding  justice  meted  out  to  traitors  in 
those  days  was  nearer  the  correct  thing  than 
it  has  ever  been  since. 

The  punishment  by  flogging  was  of  a  very 
common  occurrence  during  the  Revolution  it  I 
was  not  only  inflicted  upon  Tory  criminals 
but  upon  the  erring  soldiers  themselves.  An 
instance  that  I  have  extracted  from  oue  of  the  ! 
Court  Martials,  will  show  how  easily  it  was  for  i 
a  soldier  to  bring  down  upon  his  back  the  dire 
vengeance  of  the  cowhide. 

....  „  Headquarters,  Feb’y  28, 1778. 

At  a  Court  Martial  of  which  Colonel  Ball 

was  President  *******  j _ 

T - fs  found  guilty  of  saucy  language,  and 

threatening  Uie  Forage  Master  when  on  his 
duty ;  and  is  judged  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  fifty  men,  and  each  man  to  be  pro- 
vided  with  a  small  whip  aud  to  give  him  one 
stroke  as  he  passes  by  them,  on  ms  bare  back 
The  General  approves  of  the  lorim-r  senteuce 
(referring  to  that  of  another  person)  but  the 
latter  he  lessens  the  number  of  men  to  twene 
and  the  person  is  to  keep  on  his  jacket.  Tml 
General  orders  the  above  sentences  to  take 
place  this  evening.” 

Many  of  the  Tories  were  so  shrewd  and  cun¬ 
ning  in  their  intercourse  with  the  British,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fasten  anything  upon  them 
more  than  suspicion,  but  in  order  to  prevent  a 
continuance  of  tbeir  traffic,  numbers  of  them 
were  arrested  aud  placed  on  parole  under 
bonds,  others  not  so  fortunate  in  seouriug 
bondsmen  were  imprisoned  during  the  re- ! 

°f  the  war-  The  following  parole, 
inserted  more  as  a  curiosity  than  anything 

o/buX  e  by  q^e  a  we)1  known  Otizen 
°  t  w  8  counly-  aud  18  explanatory  of  itself  • 

- UB - °f  the  County  of  Bucks, 

°P°n  my  honor,  and  under  the  penalty  of 
Five  Hundred  Pounds,  Pennsylvania  Currency 

tha'rv!  myseB  °ot  to  leave,  nor  travel  out  of 
the  County  of  Bucks,  nor  aid  nor  assist  in  any 
means,  nor  give  any  intelligence  to  the  British, 
nor  to  any  person  or  persons  with  them  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  that  I  will  appear  at  anv  time 
when  called  upon  by  Brigadier  General  John 
°r,‘u,hls  absence  by  any  person  author¬ 
ized  for  that  purpose.— Camp  Warwick,  Bucks 
county,  Feb  y  21st,  1778.  W  jj 
Witnesses  present  : 

Wm.  Armstrong, 

John  Grier, 

Hugh  Tomb. 

We  Augustin  Willett  and  Robert  Sheweli  of 
the  County  of  Bucks,  do,  by  these  presents, 
bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  everv 
of  them,  m  the  penalty  of  Five  Hundred 
Pounds,  to  be  paid  to  Brigadier  General  John 
Bacey,  or  to  any  person  authorized  in  his 
place,  in  case  the  above  said  W—  B 
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does  not  peri  or  m ,  f uTh  fl ,  and  answer-  the  above 
|  said  Parole.  As  witness  our  hands  this  21st 
day  of  Feb’y,  1778.  Agustin  Willett. 
Witnesses  present Robert  Shewlll. 

(As  above). 

The  manner  in  w'hich  the  Tory  farmers  were 
arrested  was  conducted  very  quietly  and 
quickly,  and  without  the  least  effort  of  form¬ 
ality.  The  captors  generally  mourned  them  on  r 
the  best  horses  that  could  be  procured  about  ! 
the  farm  and  strapping  them  in  the  saddle, 
rode  off  with  their  prisoners  to  camp.  The  J- 
following  letter  from  Colonel  Jamison  to  I 
Gen’l  Lacey  is  one  of  an  instance  by  which  a  ’ 
capture  was  made  of  two  offending  Tories. 
Commiseration  requires  that  their  names? 
should  be  withheld. 

White  Marsh,  Feb’y  23,  1778. 
Sir:— There  are  two  men  near  Newtown.  . 
that  I  should  be  glad  you  would  send  and.:;  ( 
secure,  as  soon  as  possible  :  the  one  named[® 

J - T - ,  the  other,  R- - B 

you’ll  please  to  execute  it  as  secretly  as  possi-l 
ble,  mounting  each  of  th6m  on  the  best  horse 
that  can  be  found  on  each  of  their  farms. 
Also,  search  the  houses  for  pistols.  If  they 
should  be  taken,  pray  tie  them,  and  send  a. 
couple  of  men  along  with  them  to  me  at  , 
Hickorytown.  They  are  notorious  offenders. 

I  am  in  haste,  Dear  General,  yours,  &c., 

John  Jameson.  | 

To  Brig’d  Gen’l  John  Lacey,  Doylestown. 

There  is  one  instance  on  record,  I  believe, 
wherein  a  very  obnoxious  Tory,  met  with 
just  punishment,  and  that,  too,  from  the  hands] 
of  the  British  soldiers.  It  occurred  on  thel 
morning  after  the  massacre  at  tne  Crooked  j 
Billet.  give  the  version  as  related  by  Gen’l 
W.  W.  Davie,  which  is  as  follows  : 

“At  tliis^  period  there  lived  in  the  neighbor-; 
hood  of  tne  Billet  two  men  named  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  both  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  Captain  ; 
one  was  noted  for  being  a  staunch  Whig,  and 
the  other  was  quite  as  violent  a  Tory.  The 
British  knew  only  *f  the  Whig,  and  'had 
long  been  anxious  to  capture  him,  as  he  made 
himself  very  obnoxious  by  his  activity  in  the 
cause  (of  the  Colonies.  While  the  British, 
soldiers  were  burning  the  buckwheat  straw, 
many  of  the  neighbors  collected  there  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  and  among  the  number  was 
the  Tory  Captain  Van  Buskirk.  He  was  known  1 
to  those  present,  and  some  one  of  them  called 
him  by  name.  A  British  officer  hearing  this 
immediately  asked  him  if  he  was  Captain  Van 
Buskirk.  He  replied  that  he  was,  no  doubt 
feeling  pleased  that  he  was  thus  noticed,  and 
looked  for  some  compliment  for  his  services  to 
King  George.  Alas  !  the  poor  man  was  most 
sadly  mistaken,  for  he  was  immediately  arrest¬ 
ed  and  placed  in  irons,  being  mistaken  for  the 
other  captain  of  the  same  name.  Ha  asserted 
his  innocence  again  and  again,  and  assured 
them  he  was  the  wrong  person  aud  not  the 
Whig  Van  Buskirk,  whom  they  wanted.  But 
’  his  protestations  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense  ;  they  could  not 
be  caught  in  any  such  a  trap  as  that,  in  order 
to  allow  an  arch-rebel  to  escape,  and  therefore 
they  held  cn  to  him.  His  neighbors  smiled 
but  said  nothing  in  his  behalf,  thinking  the 
joke  was  entirely  too  good  a  one  to  be  rectified. 
They  hurried  him  off  to  Philadelphia  with 
them,  where  they  kept  him  in  jail  for  some 
time  and  treated  him  very  badly.  At  last  some 
persons  in  the  city  who  knew  him  interested 
themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  convinced  his 
captors  he  was  the  wrong  person,  aud  not  the 
one  they  wanted.  Upon  this  they  set  him  at  P 
liberty,  and  made  many  apologies  for  the 
injury  they  had  done  him.  But  it  did  not  cure 
the  wound.  He  returned  home,  and  ever  after 
was  as  staunch  a  Whig  as  bis  namesake.  “The 
medicine  had  worked  a  radical  cure.” 

It  is  surprising  to  us  at  this  day,  to  know 
what  a  prominent  part  the  Quakers  took  in 
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..ne^struggte  against  Independence.  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  all  were  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  there  was  to  a  certaiuity  more 
of  this  class,  than  it  is  agreeable  to  contem¬ 
plate,  and  from  the  evidence  before  me,  I  am 
’  obliged  to  believe  that  there  was  but  a  com¬ 
parative  few  Quakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley 
Forge,  who  were  true  and  stead;  ast  to  the 
vouthful  nation  that  had  so  kiud.y  iostered 
,  them.  Very  manv  of  the  Tories  that  were  cap¬ 
tured  aDd'  punished,  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  it  was  the  quiet  and 
unassuming  manner  in  which  they  pursued 
their  clandestine  warfare  that  compelled 
Washington  to  resort  to  the  adoption  of  his  rig-t 
id  measures.  He  was  fully  aware  of  their  hostil-j  I 
lty  to  the  cause  which  he  so  valiantly  led,  and 
a  communication  written  by  him  to  General 
Lacey,  ordering  the  Quakers  to  be  stopped  <  - 
from  going  into  Philadelphia  to  attend  one  of  g 
their  meetings,  will  abundantly  prove  that  this  M 
Society  3.8  3  body,  who  were  bo  persecuted  in 
England  as  to  be  forced  to  seek  an  asylum, 
upon  the  shores  of  America,  failed  to  appre-  f 
ciate  the  riligious  liberty  extended  to  them  by 
their  adopted  homes,  and  in  a  most  trying 
;  hour  gave  aid  and  succor  to  the  hand  that  hac* 
oppressed  them. 

The  original  letter  in  question  is  not  now 
1  in  my  possession,  but  is  in  the  hauls  of  an¬ 
other  descendent,  and  has  been  pr  viously 
published.  It  is  the  same  letter  for  which 
Washington  has  been  unjustly  criticised  and 
censured  for  writing.  Historians  claim  for 
Washington,  that  next  to  patriotism  and 
justice,  kindness  of  heart  seeined^  to  be  the 
star  bv  which  he  was  guided.  It  is  even  so, 
yet  ha’d  he  allowed  the  Quakers  to  have  free 
access  into  Philadelphia  on  that  eventful 
Sunday,  he  would  have  beeu  faithless  to  the 
trust  imposed  in  him  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Continental  Armies.  The  letter  in  re¬ 
ply,  from  General  Lacey, has  never  before  been 
made  public,  and  will  doubtless  cause  the 
same  comment  as  the  ODe  written  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  it  will  only  go  further  to  prove  that 
he, too. realized  the  necessity  for  such  stringentt. 
action  as  would  prevent  the  Quaker  Tories 
from  convening  in  the  city,  to  ostensibly 
worship  the  Supreme  Being  but  where  as 
Washington  wrote— “they  settled  plans  of  the 
most  pernicious  tendency.”  So  great  was  the 
necessity  of  this  unpleasant  duty  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  General  Lacey,  that  when  lie 
ordered  the  Quakers  to  be  “tired  upon,"  if  j 
thev  refused  to  halt,  he  well  knew  that  in  all 
probability  there  would  be  among  them  the 
members  of  his  own  immediate  family,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  they  were  all  Tories  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Patriotism  and  Toryism  were 
dreadfully  mixed  up  in  those  days.  And  it1 
must  also  be  remembered  that  young  Lacey 
himself  was  brought  up  in  the  mild  and  peace¬ 
ful  paths  of  the  Society  which  he  now  was 
obliged  by  the  stern  necessities  of  war  to  treat 
with  great  severity,  and  he  only  left  it.  and 
then  with  rim 04  reluctance,  when  lie  first  drew 
his  sword  in  the  cause  of  Liberitv  and  Inde- 
1  pendence.  _ _ _ __ 

“Dark  Days  at  Valley  Forge.' 

THE  VALLEY  FORGE  QUAKERS  WERE  HOT  TORIES. 

Philadelphia,  May  23,  1878. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest  the  paper  recently  printed  by  you 

upon  the  “Dark  Days  at  Valley  Forge,  and  | 

the  thanks  of  all  who  care  for  American  his- 
torv  are  due  to  Mr.  Darlington  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  of  so  much  valuable  material  to  our  stock 
of  information  concerning  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  the 
other  letters  and  documents  in  his  possession  I 
will  be  published  in  some  permanent  repost- 1 
*tnrv  such  as  the  “Penn’a  Magazine  of  History 
and  as  one,  many  of  whose 
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forefathers  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
Valley  Forge,  perhaps  I  may  suggest  that 
feeling  of  delicacy  should  induce  him  to  with¬ 
hold  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  to 
which  he  refers.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  to  be 
:  regretted  that  a  gentleman  bearing  the  gi 
old  Quaker  name  of  Darlington  should  com¬ 
ment  so  severely  upon  the  part  the  Friends 
took  during  the  Revolution,  and  that  a  nati' 
of  Chester  county  should  in  Buch  vigorous 
language  repeat  accusations  often  made  to  the 
north  and  south  of  us  by  people  who,  perhapi 
appreciated  our  shortcomings  more  than  our 
virtues.  As  this  is  a  time  when  much  may  be 
done  to  correct  or  per.vert  the  history  of  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  a  brief  examination  of  the 
subject  by  one  who  takes  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  facts  may  be,  perhaps,  not  alto¬ 
gether  barren  of  beneficial  results.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge  were  Quakers, 
and  that  the  members  of  that  sect  were  op¬ 
posed  to  a  resort  to  hostilities,  and  discoun¬ 
tenanced  the  war.  The  doctrine  of  non-re¬ 
sistance  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Quaker 
*  creed.  Whether  or  not  they  were  right  in  en¬ 
deavoring  literally  to  carry  out  the  injunctions 
of  the  New  Testament  in  this  respect,  i3  a 
theological  question  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss,  but  every  person  of  candor  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  for  them  to  have  lavored  the  war 
would  have  been  to  have  abandoned  the 
teachings  of  their  fathers  and  the  professions 
of  their  own  lives.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  they  properly  looked  upon  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  as  peculiarly  their  own.  It  had 
been  founded  and  maintained  by  them  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  enjoy  their  religious  views 
unmolested,  and  those  in  Pennsylvania  who 
were  now  endeavoring  by  arming,  however 
merii  oriously,  to  subvert  the  established  order 
of  things,  were  people  who  had  come  here 
upon  their  invitation,  and  had  thriven  unde.- 
the  protection  of  their  beneficial  laws  and 
institutions.  Thevlherefore,  with  entire  con¬ 
sistency,  favored  the  maintenance  of  peace  ; 
but  the  charge  that  they  were  Top  %  assisting 
the  enemy  and  pursuing  a  “clandestine  war¬ 
fare,”  is,  I  think,  utterly  without  evidence  to 
support  it.  Some  individuals  may  be ‘found 
who  threw  aside  their  drab  to  assist  the  British, 
just  as  there  were  others  like  Generals  Greene 
and  Lacey  who  forgot  their  creed  to  fight  for 
the  colonies,  but  both  did  it  by  severing  their 
connection  with  the  society  which,  as  a  body, 
kept  aloof  from  the  struggle, only  doing  quietly 
what  could  be  done  to  assuage  its  wrath  and 
alleviate  its  horrors.  Au  incident  may  be  given 
which  shows  at  once  very  accurately  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Friends,  and  how  utterly  unable 
the  military  officers  who  had  been  moulded  to 
a  different  pattern  were  to  understand  that 
position.  While  the  dead  were  still  lying 
unburied  on  the  field  at  Germantown, 
the  Friends’  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  sent  a  delegation  to  “William  Howe, 
general  of  the  British  ai  my, and  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  general  of  the  American  army,”  to 
present  their  testimony  against  war.  From 
the  Christian  standpoint  no  more  sublime 
spectacle  than  these  plain  men  approaching 
the  military  chieftains  at  such  a  time  for  such 
a  purpose  could  be  imagiued.  Washington 
detained  them  three  or  four  days  at  Poitstown 
away  from  his  camp,  so  that  iiey  could  not 
give  information  on  their  return,  and  on  the 
other  side,  a  Hessian  Colonel  captured  several 
of  the  number,  and  aft  ir  a  vigorous  cursing, 
locked  them  in  the  guard  house.  To  this  ina¬ 
bility  upon  the  part  of  military  men  and  eager 
partisans  to  comprehend  how  a  sect  cc  :ld  be 
opposed  to  their  measures  without  at  the  same 
time  favoring  the  enemy  may  be  attributed  to 
the  order  interfering  with  their  attendance  at 
Yearly  Meeting  and  other  harsh  measures  that 
were  sometimes  adopted  conee.-nini'  the 
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I  have  read  very  carefully  all  of  ttie  letters 
produced  by  Mr.  Darlington,  and  I  find  in 
none  of  them  any  evidence  that  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Valley  Forge  “teemed'’  with  Tories, 
and  that  “they  were  by  far  more  bitter,  more 
vindictive  and  more  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  than  the  British  soldiers  were  them¬ 
selves.” 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  complaint  was  that  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  carried  supplies 
to  that  city,  and  even  as  to  this  accusation 
Gen.  Lacey  writes  as  late  as  Jan.  26,  1778. 

|  “No  person  has  yet  fallen  into  my  hands 
against  whom  sufficient  proof  can  be  had.  The 
intercourse  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  women.” 
Admitting,  however,  that  marketing  was  car¬ 
ried  in  quantities  to  Philadelphia,  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  done  because  the  farmers 
favored  the  British  rather  than  the  Americans 
is  entirely  gratuitous.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
perfectly  plain.  In  Philadelphia  they  received 
the  value  of  their  goods  in  current  money  with 
which  in  return  they  could  buy  their  own  sup¬ 
plies,  but  at  the  American  camp  it  was  very 
different. 

Says  Wayne  to  Lacey  :  “I  wish  you  to  order 
your  troops  to  make  a  grand  forage  between 
Newtown  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  through  both  counties,  driving  the  pro¬ 
perty  so  taken  into  yore  rear,  and  from  thence 


to  camp  ;  passing  certificates  to  the  owners  of 
‘.he  same  to  the  end  that  the  well  affected  may 
it  one  day  receive  compensation.”  It  may  be 
laid  with  truth  that  this  supposes  them  to 
save  been  less  controlled  by  patriotism  than 
H  their  individual  interests  and  necessities, 
put  it  is  also  the  truth  concerning  the  great 
najority  of  the  people  in  all  localities  and  in 
ill  times.  There  are  very  few  even  in  our  own 
tge  and  by  our  own  firesides  who  reach  the 
nountum  tops  of  self  abnegation.  It  should 
pe  borne  in  mind  that  the  suffering  was  not 
ill  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  camp  was 
established  at  Valley  Forge  after  the  country 
hereabouts  had  been  pretty  well  stripped  by 
loth  armies,  it  was  continued  for  six 
months  through  a  severe  Winter  during 
which  the  foraging  of  Lacey  and  others 
was  largely  depended  upon  for  supplies,  and  it 
can  be  readily  understood  that  the  inhabitants 
often  endured  both  outrage  and  actual  want. 
From  our  extensive  examination  of  similar 
documents  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Darlington  will 
find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  court  mar¬ 
tial  proceedings  in  his  possession  refer  to  the 
trials  of  soldiers  who  had  committed  wrongs 
of  various  kinds  upon  the  residents.  In  the 
second  series  of  the  Penna.  Archieves.  Yol 
Ill.  p.  118,  is  a  petition  from  a  number  of  very 
respectable  people  in  Merion,in  which  they  say 
of  some  Georgia  troops,  “It  is  notorious  that 
from  the  first  day  of  their  encamping,  they 
began  to  show  their  aversion  for  all  law  divine 
or  human,  abusing  travellers,  robbing  the 
neighborhood  of  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  pillaging  their  dwelling  houses, 
spring  houses  and  barns,  burning  their  fence 
rails,  cutting  down  their  timber,  robbing 
orchards  and  gardens,  stealing  their  pigs, 
poultry  and  lambs  and  sometimes  killing  them 
through  wantonntss  or  bravado,  and  when 
complaints  were  made  they  with  most  unpar- 
eiled  impudence  would  threaten  the  lives  of 
the  complainants  ortheir  houses  with  fire.” 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Elijah  Funk, 
whose  five  brothers  were  killed  in  Wayne’s 
Brigade  at  Brandywine,  and  who  lived  near 
the  camp,  has  often  told  me  that  in  order  to 
keep  anything  for  the  family  to  eat,  her  par¬ 
ents  were  compelled  to  bury  a  little  flour  in 
holes  beneath  the  floor.  It  is  a  tradition  in 
the  family  ol  Edward  Lane  that  his  wife  gave 
a  half  baked  cake  out  of  the  oven,  which  was 
the  last  bit  of  bread  in  the  house,  to  some 
hungry  soldiers.  Similar  incidents  often 


Occurred,  and  they  show  an  extent  of  depriva¬ 
tion  which  explains  if  it  does  not  excuse  the 
disposition  to  sell  m  Philadelphia  without 
resorting  to  the  harsh  imputation  of  Toryism 
Thus  far  I  have  occupied  negative  ground  and 
have  written  in  the  defensive,  but  there  is  a 
positive  side  to  the  story  and  mueh  bolder 
colors  to  be  given  the  picture.  The  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge  were  by  no  means 
all  Quakers,  and  among  them  were  many  who 
had  no  scruples  against  fighting,  including 
the  Scotch-Iris h,  who  rather  preferred  it. 
Washington,  indeed,  wrote  m  his  letter  to 
Congress  explaining  the  reasons  tot '  the  failure 
of  his  campaign  along  the  Schuylkill,  that  the 
people  of  that  region  were,  to  a  man  disaf¬ 
fected;  but  in  this  instance  the  General,  much 
as  we  revere  his  character  and  admire  his  , 
abilities,  is  no  safe  guide  to  the  historian. 

But  four  or  five  miles  away  lived  Anthony 
Wavrse,  the  best  executive  officer  m  the  Kevo- 
lutionarv  army.  Five  miles  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  lay  the  Trappe,  whence.  came  Generals 
1  Peter  Muhlenberg  and  Francis  Swam.  At  the 
ll  Valley  Forge  was  Col.  William  Dewees,  whose  ■ 
property  the  British  destroyed,  and  on  the 
Schuylkill  a  few  miles  below,  lived  Col.  John 
Bull,  whose  house  met  a  similar  fate.  At  near 
Mints  in  the  Chester  Valiev  were  Ool.  Lewis 
Gronou,  Lieut  Col.  Caleb  Parry,  who  was 
killed  at  Long  Island,  Dr.  John  Da\  is,  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Penna.  Musketry  Battalion,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy,  who  had  charge  of  the 
hospital  at  the  Yellow  Springs.  In  Vincent 
was  Col.  William  Evans, and  John  Beaton,  one 
of  the  moat  active  men  in  Pennsylvania  m  the 
organization  of  troops  and  other  mfiltary 
measures,  was  bom  within  sight  of  Valley 
Forge  At  the  time  Washington  wrote  that 
letter,  Capt.  Patrick  Anderson,  whose  home 
only  two  miles  from  the  Forge,  the  British 
ransacked  and  devastated,  had  in  his  army  a 
companv  recruited  in  that  neighborhood  ana 
Isaac  Anderson  was  with  him  temporarily  with 
a  company  of  militia.  Captain  William 
Bodlev.  whose  residence  was'  near  J'tere 
Phoenixville  road  is,  Capt.  Alexander  McCar- 
agher  and  Capt.  John  Pugh, all  had  companies 
in  the  service  sometime  during  the  war. 
Lieut’s  Hezekiah  Davis.  Llewellyn  Davis  an  l 
’  Ezekiel  Howell  lived  In  the  adjacent  township 
of  Charlestown.  In  Providence,  across  the 
.1  river  were  Captains  Henry  Pawling  and  John 
Edwards  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Morgan. 

!  The  names  of  privates,  unfortunately,  are 
not  so  easily  ascertained,  but  I  am  ready  to 
1  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  follow-  . 

|  ing  named  men  living  within  a  circuit  of  four 
4  miles  of  Valley  Forge  served  at  one  l™  or  ; 
other  in  the  Revolutionary  Army :  Patrick  ? 
MacFall.  ol  the  Bull  Tavern  ;  Samuel  Roberts,  . 
Frederick  Yost.  Isaac  Richardson  William.  . 
Schofield,  James  Schofield.  George  Schofield, 
Frederic  Gearheart,  John  Parry,  Jacob  Varley, 
Jacob  Boyer,  John  Humphrey.  Samuel  Wil-  * 
Hams  George  Lute.  Jacob  Humble  Jacob  ; . 

,,  Walters. Benjamin  Boyer, Roger  Little,  Thomas  | 
Roberts,  Lewis  Pearce,  James  Bo?1?8’  , 
Mordecai  Williams,  Nicholas  Pergrin, Frederick 
Foose,  Peter  Rambo,  Phineas  John,  and  James 
Martin,  who  died  in  the  service  Now  it  may 
be  that  there  were  other  localities  m  othei  . 
provinces  which  contributed  more  toward  the 
Revolutionary  cause,  but  I  do  not  known  them, 
and  .certainly  this  is  enough  to  show  that  1 
though  there  were  cases  of  individual  dis-  ; 
affection  any  sweeping  charge  of  disloyalty  is  * 
mistaken.  Gen.  Howe  says  in  his  Narrative, 
d  56  “Through  the  whole  march  ot  the  army 
from' the  head  of  Elk  to  Philadelphia  the  male  » 
inhabitants,  fit  to  bear  arms,  (a  very  few  ex-  S 
cepted)  had  deserted  their  dwellings, -and  I  i 
had  great  reason  to  believe  were  m  arms - 
against  us.”  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  make 
auv  reference  to  the  coming  celebration  at 
Valley  Forge,  but  it  is  belter  to  suggest  b 
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I’Srchatid  than  to  regret  or  criticize  afterwar 
and  I  am  sure  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who 
have  that  matter  in  charge  wiil  excuse  a  word 
from  one  who  has  made  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  Sohuylkill  Valley  the  subject  of 
special  study.  Good  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  that  celebration  from  cutting  deeper 
the  drain  into  which  the  historical  waters  have 
been  diverted  from  their  true  channel  and  to  ; 
present  in  bold  relief  the  aid  which  the  people  L 
of  that  vicinity  gave  in  the  struggle  fo.'jjl 
independence.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  th&  > 
the  descendants  of  those  men  wnose  names  1 
have  mentioned  and  of  all  other  Revolutionary 
soldiers  from  that  locality  whose  records  can 
be  ascertained,  should  be  invited  in  some 
special  way  to  be  present,  and  that  all  other  i 
practicable  means  should  be  adopted  to  calil 
marked  attention  to  the  facts  so  that  hereafter* 
writers  shall  throw  the  responsibility  for  the 
want  of  military  success  upon  military  should- 
ers,  where  it  properplv  belongs.  And  Mr.  1 
Darlington  I  hope  will  agree  with  me  that  > 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  ■ 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
who  wanted  to  gun  for  Quakers  on  their  way 
to  meeting,  and  will  approve  the  sentiment 
that  loyalty  to  one’s  country  begins  with 
loyalty  to  one’s  home. 

Sah’l  W.  Pennypacker. 


The  ‘Quaker  Tories’ of  Valley  Forge. 


I  had  hoped  that  the  historical  allusion  to 
Friends  in  my  Valley  Forge  paper  would  have 
been  passed  over  in"  silence,  as  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  subjects  of  which  ‘‘the  least  said 
is  the  soonest  mended  ”  It  was  referred  to 
with  reluctance  and  only  because  it  was  so 
interwoven  with  the  incidents  of  that  eventful 
Winter's  encampment,  that  reference  to  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  unavoidable.  And  besides 
the  Friend’s  of  to-day  are  in  no  wise  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  shortcomings  of  Friends  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  if  by  any  perversion 
of  a  just  sentiment  the  stigma  of  Quaker 
Toryism  could,  by  descent,  have  attached  it¬ 
self  to  the  present  generation  of  Friends,  it 

I  was  forever  expunged  and  obliterated  by  the 
valor  and  patriotism  of  our  Quaker  boys  during 
the  late  rebellion.  And  I  take  pleasure  in  the 
remark,  that  no  more  patriotic  or  better 
i  citizens  in  every  respect  can  be  found  in  our 
midst  than  among  the  members  of  that  now 
eminently  respected  Society.  But,  as  Mr. 
Pennypacker  has  challenged  the  correctness  of 
my  historical  allusions  to  the  Quakers  of  the 
Revolution,  it  seems  proper  that  the  truth  of 
history  should  be  vindicated .  I  will,  though 
•  j  reluctantly,  bring  to  the  support  of  my  former 
7j|  statements  some  additional  facts  in  both 
written  and  unwritten  history  that  I  think  will 
be  conclusive  upon  the  subject. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  decease  of  Genl. 
Lacey,  he  prepared  his  autobiography,  at  the 
request  of  his  descendants — the  manuscript 
‘  being  now  in  my  possession,  and  from  which  I 
''  will  select  a  passage  or  two  to  the  point  at 
issue : 

‘-In  1775  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
<  her  colonies  in  America,  began  to  assume  a  more 
formidable  aspect,  in  which  all  seemed  to  take 
part,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Although  at  the 
first  onset  very  few  appeared  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Mother  Country,  yet  there  were 
some  who  secretly  clung  to  her”  and  who  after¬ 
wards  became  open  and  hitter  enemies  to  the 
Union  and  Independence  of  the  States ;  among 
whom  were  some  of  my  nearest  relatives.  *  *  * 
Everywhere  the  citizens  were  flying  to  arms, 
vieing  with  each  other  who  should  be  the  most 
phoflcient  in  military  drill.  I  was  chosen  Cap¬ 
tain  of  an  association  of  young  men  from  the 
townships  of  Buckingham  and  Wrightstown.sev- 
eral  of  whom  were  of  theSociety  of  Friends  as  well 
as  myself,  but  whose  patriotism  was  not  genuine 
and  who  all  fell  oil  on  the  first  opposition,  I 
alone  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  Quaker  Society' of 
which  I  was  then  a  member.” 


Jeni.  Lacey,  however,  despite  the  opposi- 
|  tion  of  Friends,  succeeded  in  raising  a  full 
;  company  in  Bucks  county-marched  with  them 
and  served  throughout  the  unfortunate  catn- 
.  paign  into  Canada  under  GateB  and  Arnold,  at 
!  the  close  of  which  he  returned  home,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  personal  misunderstanding  with 
j  Colonel  Wayne,  to  whose  regiment  Capt. 
Lacey’s  company  was  attached.  His  family, 
learning  of  his  ill-treatment  by  Wayne,  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  he  a  favorable  time  to  approach 
him  again  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  away 
from  the  Colonial  cause.  He  thus  relates  their 
efforts  to  the  purpose  : 

"My  friends  and  relations  being  nearly  all 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  and  friendly 
to  the  British,  labored  with  me  to  abandon  rue 
American  army.  My  uncles  assured  me  the.r 
would  procure  me  a  commission  of  a  Field 
officer  if  I  would  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  join 
their  army  ;  that  four  of  ray  cousins  C - ,  had 


already  gone;  that  it  was  lmoossible  to  oppose  the 
powers  of  the  British  arms,  that  America  would 
be  conquered  by  them  and  that  every  one  found 
in  arms  would  be  hung  or  banished  the  country  : 
that  now  was  my  time  to  come  off  safe,  which,  if 
I  neglected  or  refused  to  do,  I  wouldfnever  have 
another  opportunity  to  do  it.  My  uncles  urged 
that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  from  such  hot¬ 
headed  men  as  composed  the  American  officers  ; 
and  having  learned  the  ill  treatment  of  Wayne  to 
me,  pressed  me  hard  to  follow  their  advice.  But 
their  entreaties  were  all  in  vain.  Iliad  entered 
the  American  cause  from  principle  ;  and  told  my 
uncle  Abraham,  who  said  he  was  authorized  by 
my  other  uncles  to  advise  with  me,  that  I  was 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  cause  in  which  I  had 
embarked,  and  that  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  rise 
or  tail  with  the  Liberty  or  Independence  of  my 
country.  My  uncle  despaired  of  gaining  me  ever 
to  his  cause  ;  he  then  made  me  promise  not  to 
betrav  him,  and  to  keep  what  he  had  said  to  me 
a  perfect  secret,  as  he  had  been  induced  to  do  it 
from  motives  of  the  purest  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Here  ended  all  treaty  of  the  kind  between 
us  forever.” 


. .  Sn 


I  will  only  remark,  in  relation  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  that  two  of  the  uncles  alluded  to  by  Geu- 
1  eral  Lacey  were  Quaker  preachers. 

With  these  extracts  from  Genl.  Lacey’s  MSS. 
I  will  pass  on  to  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Penny- 
packer’s  review,  in  which  he  estimates  that 
the  courts  martial  I  had  alluded  to  were  prin 
cipallv  for  the  trial  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
committing  wrongs  of  various  kinds  upon  the 
residents.  The  following  letters  between 
Generals  Washington  and  Lacey  will  be  found 
to  the  point  in  this  matter : 

Headquarters,  Valley  Forge,  \ 
April  11, 177S.  / 

Sir:— I  received  yours  of  yesterday,  inclosing 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial  against  sun¬ 
dry  ml  abiiants  for  supplying  the  enemy  with 


provisions ;  and  a  return  of  your  Brigade.  When 
you  have  gone  through  the  trials  of  the  whole,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you,  to  send  such  as  yon 
think  dangerous,  or  who  would  join  the  enemv  if 
released,  to  the  President,  to  confine  them  or  put 
them  to  labor  for  five  or  six  months— which  will 
be  the  active  part  of  the  campaign.  Those  whose 
general  character  has  heretofore  been  good,  I 
would  have  released,  with  an  assurance  of  being 
hanged  if  they  are  taken  in  such  practices  again; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  remit  the  cor¬ 
poreal  punishment  of  all— especially  if  they  are 
people  who  have  any  reputable  friends  iii  the 
country. 

You  will  observe  that  the  resolve  of  Congress 
for  trying  inhabitants  by  law  martial,  expired 
yesterday ;  and  therefore  it  wiil  be  needless  to 
apprehend  any  more.  If  they  are  found  .going 
into  Philadelphia  with  provisions,  you  may  take 
that  and  their  horses  from  them. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Geo.  Washington. 

To  Genl.  Lacey. 

GENL.  LACEY’S  REPLY. 


Doylestown,  April  12,  1778. 

Sir:— I  received  your  Excellency’s  favor  of 
yesterday’s  date,  last  evening.  As  to  several  <  f 
the  prisoners  who  have  been  tried,  there  is  not 
the  least  hope  or  encouragement  to  believe  they 
— ‘  '  refrain  from  their  evil  ways.  I  will  remit 
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their  corporeal  jiuuisnuitiiiii  nm  scull  LUCUJ  iu 
Lancaster.  Enclosed  is  the  trial  of  one  J.  B. — 
whom  the  Court  has  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
This  man,  from  everything  T  can  learn,  has  been 
a  very  great  villain.  He  joined  the  enemy  just 
after  they  came  to  the  city,  and  has  been  with 
them  ever  since,  and  has  been  freqnentlv  out 
with  their  scouting  parties.  I  sent  my  Horse  all 
through  his  neighborhood,  to  let  his  friends  or 
any  other  person  who  knows  anything  of  him, 
know  that  his  trial  was  coming  on,  and  that  if 
they  had  anything  to  offer  in  his  favor,  they  were 
to  come  and  make  it  known  to  the  court.  But  no 
person  came  to  offer  the  least  thing  in  his  favor. 

I  also  sent  word  lower  clown  the  country,  for 
some  evidences  against  him,  who  were  on  their 
way  up,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy  came  and 
captured  one  of  my  horsemen,  and  deterred  the 
evidences  from  coming. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  every  information 
relative  to  the  prisoner’s  former  character,  and 
his  present  traitorous  conduct,  that  he  is  a  very 
proper  person  to  make  an  example  of.  I  there¬ 
fore  submit  him  to  your  Excellency’s  better 
Jndgmont,  and  remain  with  the  greatest  respect, 
etc.  J.  Lacey. 

To  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Valley 
Forge.  M 

GEN’L  LACEY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  COUNCIL. 

April  13,  17TS. 

Sir  :  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  some  prisoners,  their 
crimes  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  which  is  -Is 
approved  in  part  by  His  Excellency,  Gen’l  Wash-  ! 
ington.  The  prisoners  I  send  you  are  notorious  j 
offenders,  and  have  made  a  great  practice  of  , 
going  to  market,  as  well  as  being  guilty  of  other  ' 
traitorous  acts.  I  send  them  to  you  to  do  with  i 
them  as  you  and  the  Council  may  judge  best,  but 
hope  they  may  be  kept  closely  to  some  laborious 
business  during  the  campaign,  for  you  may  rely  1 
upon  their  going  directly  to  the  enemy  if  they  ► 
have  their  liberty.  *  *  *  I  am  with  respect, etc..  ■  ' 

J.  Lacey. 

These  extracts,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient  to 
dispossess  Mr.  Pennypacker  of  his  idea  that 
these  courts  martial  were  occupied  with  try¬ 
ing  disobedient  soldiers, and  not  the  disaffected 
farmers  who  persisted  in  supplying  the  British 
army  in  Philadelphia  with  marketing.  I  might 
publish  the  proceedings  of  these  Courts  in  de¬ 
tail,  giving  the  names  of  offenders,  witnesses, 
etc.,  but  such  matters  would  be  of  little  public 
interestat  this  long  date  since  their  occurrence. 

I  insert  the  following  letter  to  Gen’l  Lacey 
from  Col.  George  Wall,  Jr., a  prominent  official, 
not  that  I  particularly  admire  either  the 
language  or  the  sentiment  of  the  writer,  but 
as  a  striking  feature  of  the  times,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  real  state  of  feeling  as  it  then 
existed.  Some  excuse  for  this  acrimony  so .  ' 
prevalent  during  our  Revolutionary  conflict  ■ 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  feelings 
are  always  characteristic  of  and  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  civil  war  ;  this  was  fearfully 
illustrated  during  our  late  rebellion. 

GEORGE  WALL,  JR.,  TO  GEN’L  LACEY. 

Bear  General  :  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the 
excommunication  of  Joshua  Eli  from  the  Society 
of  Quakers,  which  plainly  demonstrates  their 
treasonable  proceedings,  and  how  ready  they  are 
to  catch  at  every  straw.  Let  them  pretend  to 
what  they  will,  I  have  latelv  discovered  them  to 
be  the  worst  divils  this  side"  of  hell,  and  that  we 
ought  to  do  justice  by  them— treat  them  as  they 
would  treat  us  were  we  in  their  power.  They 
are  highly  set  up  with  the  resolve  of  Council  1 
about  the  collecrors.  I  suppose  it  has  been  pre-  I 
semen  by  Thomas  Watson,  Paul  Preston,  Samuel 
”  1*8on'  aQd  such  like  pretended  religious,  am¬ 
phibious,  Jesuitical  divils,  whose  every  word, 
actio*  and  thought  has  been  high  treason  since 
the  beginning  of  these  times.  *  *  ♦  I  am  with  : 
the  greatest  esteem,  etc.,  etc.  Geo.  Wall,  Jr. 

To  Gen’l  Lacey  at  Camp. 

I  might  here  mention  an  incident,  to  relieve 
the  doubts  in  Mr.  Pennypacker’s  mind,  as  to 
the  active  assistance  rendered  the  British 
army  by  prominent  Quakers  ;  and  I  thmk  be 
will  scarcely  wonder  at  Gen’l  Lacey’s  desire 
•to  gun  for  Quakers,”  after  receiving  such 
decided  marks  of  remembrance  and  attention 
from  members  of  the  society. 

Upon  the  1st  of  May,  i778.  Gen’l  Lacev’s  ' 
camp  was  at  a  place  called  Crooket  Billet -now 


■sthero  tne  village  oi  naioorough  stands. 
A*bout  daylight  on  that  day  his  camp  was  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  by  a  large  and  superior  force  ^ 
of  British  soldiers— through  the  inefficiency  | 
of  bis  patrols  who  were  raw  recruits  and  ou  ” 
duty  that  morning —some  of  his  men  massacred  ) 
in  cold  blood,  or  more  barbarously  treated  by  ;  | 
the  setting  on  fire  of  buckwheat  straw  upon 
which  they  fell  wounded  in  the  camp  aud  were 
burned  to  death ;  and  Gen’l  Lacey  himself 
only  escaping  capture  by  bis  courage  and  skill  , 
in  drawing  off  bis  troops  and  fighting  their  ■< 
way  through  the  surrounding  lines  of  the 
enemy.  Ou  this  occasion  the  British  troops,  f, 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Abercrombre,  were  piloted 
to  Gen’l  Lacey’s  camp  during  the  night  by  two 
prominent  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  ;  | 
John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle,  who  a 
few  months  afterwards  were  captured  and 
executed  for  this,  and  for  other  similar 
nefarious  acts.  The  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  these  two  prominent  Quakers  by  court 
martial,  and  approved  by  Gen’l  Washington,  U 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  community 
at  the  time ;  and  in  a  letter  from  Col.  Wall  to 
Gen’l  Lacey,  dated  November  7,  1778,  he  says, 
“the  Tories  were  boasting  the  other  day  that 
our  Government  dare  not  execute  Roberts  and 
Carlisle  who  were  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
last  Wednesday.  But  I  am  informed  they  will 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations.”  Gen’l 
Washington  was  severely  censured  by  the 
Friends  for  permitting  the  execution  of  these  ’• 
two  members  of  the  society,  who  pronounced  ! 
it  a  cruel  and  wanton  murder.  Public  senti¬ 
ment,  however, outside  of  the  society  and  their 
Tory  sympathisers  sustained  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  justified  their  execution  as  an 
act  of  public  necessity. 

So  much  for  the  unwritten  history  of  Tory  ; , 
Quakerism .  I  will  now  appeal  to  the  historian 
Lossing,  whose  evidence  will  perhaps  bear 
some  weight  with  Mr.  Pennypacker. 

In  May,  1775,  Friends  were  holding  their , 
yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  the 
people  were  warming  up  pretty  vigorously  in 
their  opposition  to  the  British  Government, 
the  meeting  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  an  offi- 1 
cial  circular  or  “testimony,”  in  which  the 
members  of  the  society  were  exhorted  to  with-  1 
hold  all  countenance  from  every  measure  tend-  i 
ing  to  interrupt  their  subordination  to  the 
King.  From  that  time,  says  Lossing,  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Quakers,  as  a  body, 
were  friends  of  the  King,  though  generally 
passive,  so  far  as  public  observation  could  'i 
determine.  But  in  secret,  and  through  their 
“testimonies,”  they  gave  “aid  and  comfort  to  . 
the  enemy.”  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert 
their  influence  against  the  patriots,  that  Con- . 
gress  thought  it  proper  to  recommend  the 
Executives  of  the  several  States  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  their  movements.  That  body  also 
recommended  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  to  apprehend  and  secure  the 
persons  of  eleven  of  the  leading  Quakers  of  J  j*1 
Philadelphia;  which  recommendaiion  was> 
effectually  carried  out  —eleven  of  the  most  pro-j" 
minent  Quakers  were  arrested  and  banished  tc 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Their  names  are 
published  in  Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  vol.  2.  page  56.  The  reason  given  foi 
this  measure  by  Congress  was,  “that  when  the\ 
enemy  in  the  Month  of  December,  1776  _  were  > 
bending  their  progress  toward  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  certain  seditious  publication  ad¬ 
dressed  “To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  reli¬ 
gious  profession  in  these  and  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces,  signed,  John  Pemberton,  in  and  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sufferings,  held  at 
Philadelphia  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  JerBey, 
26th  of  12th  month,  1776,  was  published,  and, 
as  your  committee  is  credibly  informed,  circu¬ 
lated  among  many  members  of  the  society 
called  Quakers,  throughout  the  different 
States.” 
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Lossing  also  informs  us,  that  the  papers  and 
records  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
captured  by  Sullivan,  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Loyalist  regiments  lying  on  Staten  Island, 
opposite  Perth  Amboy,  gave  Congress  the 
first  positive  proof  of  the  general  disaffection 
of  the  sect. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  traitorous  con¬ 
duct  of  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle  in 
piloting  the  British  army  to  Gen.  Lacey’s 
camp.  Lossing  thus  speaks  of  these  notorious 
characters  in  connection  with  another  shining 
light  in  the  Society,  Joseph  Galloway.  In 
alluding  to  their  execution,  he  says,  “if  it  ever 
was  expedient  to  take  the  life  of  a  dangerous 
citizen,  then  Roberts  and  Carlisle  suffered 
justly.  While  they  abstained  from  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Revolutionary  Government  and 
refused  to  bear  arms  for  the  King,  they  gave 
secret  aid,  far  more  potent  to  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  They  were  employed  by  Joseph  Gallo¬ 
way  and  his  loyal  friends  as  secret  agents  in 
detecting  foes  to  the  royal  government.  While  f 
Howe  bad  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Carlisle 
granted  permissions  to  pass  the  lines,  watched 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  to  point  out  obnox¬ 
ious  persons  coming  from  the  country,  and 
many  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  his 
bare  suggestion.  Under  the  meek  garb  and 
demeanor  of  the  Quaker  was  a  Torquemada, 
exercising  the  functions  of  an  Inquisitor  gen¬ 
eral.  When  Howe  ordered  a  detachment,  under  ,. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Abercrombie, to  go  out  and  . 
fall  upon  a  party  of  American  soldiers,  (Gen. 
Lacey’s  command)  who,  he  was  informed  were  f 
lying  m  the  woods,  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  who 
would  not  bear  arms  for  the  wealth  of  Indies,  I  if 
acted  as  guides  in  conducting  Abercrombie  to  ! 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  According  i 
to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  state  policy,  their 
execution  was  expedient  and  of  salutary  j 
effect.” 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pennypacker’s  remarks,  that 
he  can  find  no  evidence  in  the  letters  published 
that  the  neighborhood  of  Valley  Forge  teemed  | 
with  Tories,  I  will  quote  again  from  Lossing,  | 
in  the  hope  of  facilitating  any  future  effort  of  j 
Mr.  P.  in  search  of  such  evidence.  Iu  alluding  ] 
to  Washington’s  proclamation  requiring  all  tho 
wheat  within  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to 
be  thrashed,  the  historian  states  that  “many 
farmers  refused  to  comply.  They  defended 
their  grain  and  cattle  with  fire  arms,  and,  in 
some  instances  burned  what  they  could  not 
defend.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
all  the  farmers  m  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge 
were  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  From 
these  the  resolution  of  Congress  empowered 
Washington  to  demand  supplies.” 

With  this  array  of  facts,  sustained  by  unim- 
pesched  history,  I  think  that  Mr.  Pennypaoker 
will  be  willing  to  concede  that  the  Quakers  of 
the  Revolution,  as  a  body,  were  not  only  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  American  oause,but  gave  secret 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  That  there 
were  many  honorable  exceptions  in  the  society 
no  one  doubts  and  history  confirms.  At  the 
very  time  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  “seditious  testimony”  was  issued, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  an  eloquent  young  Quaker, 
was  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  resort  to  arms. 
And  this  same  testimony  also  gave  such 
offense  to  many  Friends  who  were  favorable 
to  the  Patriots,  that  they  separated  from  the 
main  body,  formed  a  separate  meeting  and 
built  themselves  a  new  meeting  house  ;  while 
others  so  far  seceded  as  to  form  a  military 
company  under  Captain  Humphreys,  which 
was  called  the  Quaker  Company.  And  here  at 
home,  too,  in  Chester  county,  the  Patriot 
cause  found  warm  friends  in  all  members  of 
the  Society — among  whom  will  be  remembered 
the  names  of  Colonels  Hannuin  and  Thomas, 
and  Isaac  Tavlor  and  others  who  served  faith-  ■ 

ladies  also? 


proved  that  patriotism  was  not  confined  to  the  I 
sterner  sex,  as  Lvdia  Darrah  illustrates  when, ! 
bv  her  dariug  courage,  she  saved  a  body  of  j 
American  soldiers  at  White  Marsh  from  sur- , 
prise  and  defeat,  by  carrying  to  them  timely 
information  of  the  intended  attack  by  British  i 

troops.  ,  T  ,  ,,  . 

And  thus  stands  the  account.  I  should  not 
have  alluded  to  the  subject  again,  had  Mr.  j 
Pennvpacker  not  questioned  my  statement  of 
facts  about  which  the  historians  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  have  never  held  but  one  opinion.  And, ; 
if,  in  gathering  up  these  facts,  I  have  gleaned , 
from  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution  a  | 
few  incidents  that  may  tend  to  incite  the  pres¬ 
ent  impulsive  age  to  a  just  appreciation  and 
remembrance  of  the  labors  of  our  ancestors  in 
laying  tho  foundation  of  a  free  government  [ 
for  us  ;  or  if,  in  recalling  the  memorable , 
scenes  at  Valley  Forge,  I  have  helped  to  en¬ 
courage  of  increase  the  public  interest  in  the 
approaching  ceremonies  upon  that  sacred  I 
ground.  I  shall  consider  the  few  hours  thus  , 
pleasantly  employed,  as  also  profitably  spent. 

J.  Lacey  Dablington,  Jb. 


(EccA.— General  Washington  s  headquarUat 
at  Valley  Forge  was  in  the  stone  house  belong if“ 
to  Colonel  William  Dewees ,  one  of  the  propriet 
of  the  Forge.  It  subsequently  came  into  the  p 
session  of  Isaac  Foils,  one  of  his  partners.  It  i 
sold  about  1794  to  Jacob  Paul  of  Germantov 
and  in  1826  it  was  owned  by  his  son,  Joseph  Pa 
It  was  afterwards  owned  by  a  society  establisi 
on  the  principles  of  Robert  Owen.  Upon 
failure  of  that  community  it  became  the  pr opt 
of  James  Jones,  whose  family  was  residing  tn 
within  a  few  years ,  and  perhaps  resides  tn 

now.  _  _ _ _  r  ■■  .3 

|  [For  the  Republican.] 


JAMES  FITZPATRICK,  THE  OUTLAW. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


•  ?•> 


fully  in  civil  capacities. 


The  upheaving  of  a  nation  in  civil  war  al¬ 
ways  results  in  throwing  to  the  surface  a  pecu¬ 
liar  class  of  men,  who  become  thus  conspicu- 
!  OUS  above  their  fellows,  by  the  perpetration  of 
grave  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Of  this  class, 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  there  was  no 
.  name  which  was  so  prominently  brought  for- 
•j  ward  in  all  the  enchantment  which  usually  at- 
:  tends  a  brave,  bad  man,  than  was  that  of 
James  Fitzpatrick,  the  outlaw  of  Chester 
county,  which  then  comprised  the  area  of  land 
that  now  constitutes  Chester  and  Delaware 
|  counties. 

By  the  lapse  of  lime,  many  of  the  circum- 
j  stances  In  the  history  of  this  outlaw  have  be¬ 
come  so  confused  and  associated  in  tradition 
with  incidents  which  never  happened  to  the 
:  subject  of  our  sketch,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty  to  decide  which  are  the  truth- 
■  ful  and  which  are  the  spurious  materials.  The 
|  following  I  believe  to  be  as  nearly  a  correct  ac- 
I  count  of  this  noted  character  as  can  be  given 
,  at  this  late  date. 

James  Fitzpatrick  was  born  in  Chester  coun¬ 
ty,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  apprenticed  him  at  blacksmithing  to  John 
‘  Passmore,  of  Doe  Bun.  His  early  life  was 
I  marked  with  no  extraordinary  incidents,  al- 
j  though  at  that  time  he  exhibted  great  cour- 
j  age,  and  a  remarkable  superiority  iu  all  the 
\  athletic  exercises  of  youth.  His  bodily  strength 
is  said  to  have  been  enormous.  He  appears 
\  to  have  remained  with  Mr.  Passmore  until  the 
terms  of  his  indenture  had  been  complied 
with,  after  which  he  labored  as  a  journeyman- 
-  blacksmith  at  several  forges  in  the  county. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and 
|  the  military  spirit  summoned  the  nation  to 


arms,  Jb  itzpatrick  enlisled  m  the  militia,  a n a 
a  the  shaping  of  events,  marched  with  his 
company  to  New  York.  Here,  becoming  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  service,  he  deserted,  swam 
the  Hudson  river,  and  returned  to  hi3  home, 
where  he  was  arrested,  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
aud  thrown  into  the  old  Walnut  street  prison, 
whence  he  was  released  on  a  promise  to  re-en¬ 
ter  the  Continental  army.  He,  however,  de¬ 
serted  a  second  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Fitzpatrick,  with 
others,  was  mowing  in  a  field  of  his  late  mas¬ 
ter,  John  Passmore,  in  West  Marlborough 
township,  when  he  was  captured  by  two  Con¬ 
tinental  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  from  Wil¬ 
mington  for  that  purpose.  Fitzpatrick,  having 
been  taken  by  surprise,  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  strategy  to  recover  his  lost  liberty.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  some  means  in  prevailing  upon  his 
captors  to  accompany  him  to  his  mother’s 
home,  a  tenant  house  on  Mr.  Passmore’s  laud, 
which  he  entered  first,  seized  a  rifle,  and  swore 
he  would  kill  them  if  they  did  not  retreat, 
which  they  did.  Free  once  more,  he  returned 
to  the  field  and  renewed  his  labor  as  coolly  as 
if  no  unusual  event  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  placidity  of  his  every-day  life  on  a  farm. 

VVheu  Gen.  Howe  landed  at  the  head  of  the 
Elk  river,  iu  his  movement  against  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Fitzpatrick  joined  the  British  army,  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  went 
with  the  English  to  Philadelphia,  from  which 
city  he  made  many  petty  foraging  excursions 
into  Chester  county,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mordecai  Dougherty,  who  had  been  brought 
up  iu  the  family  of  Nathan  Hayes,  near  Doe 
Run.  It  is  supposed  these  worthies  had  known  ' 
each  other  in  their  youth.  Fitz  and  his  as¬ 
sociate,  who  were  on  one  of  their  predatory 
raids  in  Chester  county,  when  the  British 
army  evacuated  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  resolved 
to  remain  in  this  locality,  and,  therefore,  lo¬ 
cated  their  head-quarters  at  a  point  called 
Hand’s  Pass,  near  the  present  town  of  Coates- 
ville.  Fitzpatrick  also  selected  secluded  hiding 
points  along  tha  Brandywine,  in  Newland  aud 
West  Bradford  townships,  one  of  which  J. 
Smith  Futhey,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester — to  , 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts  in  this 
paper — states,  “was  on  the  high  hill  on  the 
west  side  of  the  creek,  near  the  present  Mar¬ 
shall’s  station  on  the  Wilmington  aud  Reading- 
railroad.” 

From  these  retired  hidiug  places  Fitzpatrick 
and  Dougherty,  whom  the  former  had  dubbed 
with  the  imposing  title  of  Lieutenant,  issued 
to  make  many  of  those  desperate  and  daring 
expeditions  which  soon  resulted  in  rendering 
their  names  a  terror  to  the  Whigs  of  that  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  public  collectors  were  their  espe¬ 
cial  prey,  and  oftentimes  these  gentlemen  were 
made  the  victims  of  the  utmost  brutality,  for, 
after  stripping  them  of  all  their  money,  public 
and  private,  they  would  tie  the  unfortunate  of¬ 
ficials  to  convenient  trees  and  flog  them  un¬ 
mercifully. 

The  patriots  of  Chester  county  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  these  worthies,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  large  bands  assembled  to  capture  Captain 
Fitz — for  so  he  styled  himself — and  his  asso¬ 
ciate.  Nevertheless,  the  best  laid  scheme  look¬ 
ing  to  that  end,  miscarried,  and  the  outlaws 
eluded  the  ambushment,  to  create  consterna¬ 
tion  in  other  portions  of  the  county.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  meeting  of  the 
Whigs  took  place  at  a  tavern  on  the  West 
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ester  road,  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  capture 
of  Fitz  and  his  companion. 

With  amazing  audacity  Fitzpatrick  pre- 1 
sented  himself  in  disguise  at  tue  gathering. 

A  militia,  captain  present  rendered  himself  pe- ; 
culiarly  conspicuous  by  his  repeated  declara¬ 
tions,  that  he  wanted  to  see  Fitzpatrick  whom 
he  volunteered  to  capture  and  bring  to  justice. 
The  outlaw  took  a  candlestick  from  the  man¬ 
tle-piece,  placed  it  bis  pocket,  then  told  the  j 
boastful  captain  that  if  he  would  withdraw 
with  him  into  another  room,  he  would  tell  him 
how,  when  and  where  to  capture  the  brigand. 
The  latter,’  followed  him.  Fitz  shut  the  door, 
levelled  the  candlestick  at  the  captain’s  head, 
snapped  the  slide,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
“Young  man,  you  want  to  see  Capt.  Fritz.  I 
am  that  person;  I’ll  trouble  you  for  your  watch.” 
The  entrapped  hero  instantly  complied  with 
the  request,  after  which  Fitz  tied  h’s  hands 
with  his  own  handkerchief.  “Now,  sir,  go  1 
back  to  your  friends  and  tell  them  you  wanted 
to  see  Capt.  Fitz,  and  you  have  seen  him.” 

At  another  time  he  encountered  two  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  who  inquired  if  he  had  seen 
anything  of  Fitzpatrick,  as  they  were  then  in 
search  of  him.  He  replied  that  if  they  would  . 
go  with  him  a  short  distance  he  would  put  them  ’ 
in  the  way  of  capturing  the  Captain.  He 
led  them  into  a  wood,  sprang  upon  one,  dis¬ 
armed  and  bound  him,  then  administered  to« 

|  the  other  a  sound  beating,  which  being  accom-  | 
plished  to  his  satisfaction,  he  untied  the  first, 
and  flogged  him  also,  after  which  he  informed 
them  he  was  the  person  they  were  looking  for. 

His  robberies  were  bold,  often  rising  to  the  i 
heroic.  On  one  occasion  when  a  number  of' 
men  were  harvesting  in  James  Shield’s  field, 
Fitzpatrick  and  Dougherty  appeared.  The 
Captain  informed  Mr.  Shields  that  he  had  been 
to  his  house,  and  borrowed  his  watch,  silver  j 
buckles  and  shoes.  Shields  said  he  must  re¬ 
turn  them.  Fitz.  laughingly  replied:  “That  i 
that  would  depend  altogether  upon  his  be¬ 
havior  toward  him.”  Archibald  Hambletin,  a  I 
young  man  who’was  reaping  in  the  field  at  the  j 
same  time,  was  taken  into  custody  by  Fitz. 
who  conducted  him  into  his  parents  house, 
where  they  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a 
rifle,  powder  horn  and  a  shot  pouch.  Then, 
Fitzpatick  made  Hambletin  swear  on  the  bible 
that  he  would  not  follow,  betray,  disturb,  or  i 
molest  any  of  his  neighbors  in  retaliation  for 
this  act,  threatning  if  be  did  so,  he  aud  Dough- ; 
erty  would  return  and  burn  their  house,  and  I 
the  houses  of  every  rebel  in  the  vicinity. 

At  another  time,  Fitzpatrick  unexpectedly 
fell  in  with  an  armed  body  of  men  who  were 
searching  for  him.  There  were  over  forty  J 
men  iu  the  company,  and  it  became  necessary’' 
that  he  should  resort  to  stratagem  to  escape, 
for  some  one  whom  they  might  meet,  would 
at  length  recognize  him.  At  a  road  side  iun 
they  stopped  for  refreshments  and  stacked 
their  arms,  when  Fitz.  seized  a  gun  from  the 
stack,  pointed  it  at  the  company,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado  called  for  a  glass  of  liquor,  drank  it, 
after  which,  declaring  he  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  made  a  movement  towards  the  guns, 
he  stepped  backward  until  he  reached  the  skirts 
of  a  wood  when  he  bounded  in  and  was  gone 

Despite  his  numerous  crimes  tbp'e  was 
rough  chivalry  about  the  uia*'_a  marked  gal¬ 
lantry  in  his  conduct  ^ward  lemaleS)  aml°au 
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.a  circumstance  The  forced  loans  he 
made  upon  the  rich  were  often  bestowed  upon 
the  poor,  for  which  acts  he  expected  no  com 
lneDdation.  Au  old  woman  who  made  a  pre¬ 
carious  living  by  peddliug  little  odds  and  ends 
of  female  apparel,  from  house  to  house,  once 
encountered  Fitz.  in  the  neighborhood  of  (Jain 
?  Friends’  Meeting  House.  She  was  at  that  time 
on  her  way  to  Pniladelphia  to  buy  goods,  and 
all  her  money  was  on  her  person.  Never 
having  seen  (Japt.  Fitz.  she  informed  the  tall 
handsome  stranger,  that  she  was  afraid  she 
might  encounter  Fitzpatrick,  and  be  robbed  of 
her  money.  He  good  naturedly  told  her  she 
need  be  under  no  apprehension,  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  that  personage  then,  and  wishing  her  a 
safe  journey,  he  gave  her  a  purse  of  gold  to  aid 
her  in  increasing  her  stock  of  merchandise. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1778,  Fitzpatrick 
and  Dougherty  went  to  the  houses  of  Joseph 
Luckey  and  Peter  Burgandine,  and  committed 
flagrant  acts  of  lawlessness.  The  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  aroused  and  <Jol.  Andrew  Boyd, 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Chester,  wrote  to 

the  Council  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  had  made 
dilligent  search  for  the  culprits  but  without 
success,  as  they  were  aided  and  secreted  by 
loyalist  inhabitants  of  Newdin  and  adjoining 
townships. 

Fitzpatrick’s  career  nevertheless  was  drawing 
to  a  dose.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  August,  1778,  he  called  at  the 
house  of  William  M’Affee  or  M’Fee,  situated 
iu  Edgmont  township,  near  Castle  Hock,  a 
locality  not  far  from  Crum  Creek,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  West  Chester  road. 

A  cluster  of  peculiar  rocks,  boulder  upon 
boulder,  in  picturesque  confusion,  which  spot 
is  often  visited  as  a  natural  curiosity  by  tourists. 
The  house  where  M’Affee  lived  was  on  Castle 
Rock  farm  now  owned  by  William  Taylor, 
Esq.,  whose  dwelling  is  built  upon  the  very  site 
where  M’Affee’s  house  then  stood.  Fitzpatrick 
demanded  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from 
M’Affee,  who  was  a  known  Whig,  and  ordered 
M’Affee,  his  wife’s  son,  Capt.  Robert  M’Affee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  and  a  woman  named 
Rachel  Walker,  up  stairs,  after  which  at  his 
leisure  he  plundered  the  house.  When  he* 
came  in  the  room  where  the  family  were,  he 
attempted  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  with  silver 
buckles,  belonging  to  Capt.  M’Affee.  The 
shoes  appears  to  have  been  too  small,  and  he 
could  not  get  the  heel  well  down  in  them. — 
Laying  his  pistol  aDd  sword  down,  he  raised, 
his  foot  on  the  side  of  the  bedstead,  and  begau  j 
with  both  hands  to  force  the  shoe  to  its  place. 
Rachel  Walker  seeing  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  capture  Fitzpatrick,  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  arrest, 
made  a  sign  to  Capt.  M’Afi’ee  to  seize  him. — 
The  Captain,  a  powerfully  muscular  man,  step¬ 
ped  softly  back  of  Fitzpatrick,  and  clasped  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter’s  hands  were 
pinioned  to  his  side,  while  Rachel  Walker  forc¬ 
ed  the  pistol  Fitzpatrick  still  held  in  his  hand 
from  his  grasp.  M’Atfee,  having  thus  his  op¬ 
ponent  at  a  disadvantage,  succeeded  iu  throw- 
iug  him  down,  and  David  Cunningham  start¬ 
ed  for  a  guard  of  Whigs  to  retaiu  Fitzpatrick  jjp 
iu  custody,  for  as  English  sympathizers  were1 
numerous  in  the  vicinity,  they  apprehended 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  liberate  him  i 
during  the  night,  when  the  fact  of  the  capture 
should  be  known.  They  were  not  wrong,  for  | 


a  shot  was  bred  at  me  house  soon 
Search  was  made,  but  the  party  who  fired  had 
fled;  and,  from  a  sword  being  found  near  by, 
known  to  have  been  one  captured  by  Fitzpat- 
l  rick  from  an  army  officer,  it  was  supposed  that 
Dougherty  was  the  person  who  made  the  as¬ 
sault.  Next  morning  Fitzpatrick  was  lodged 
in  the  jail  at  Chester. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Fitz  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  burglary  and  robbery,  and 
and  sentenced  to  he  hanged.  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  State  ordered  his  execution  on 
^  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  While  confined, 

|  after  trial,  in  the  old  jail  in  this  city,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  escape,  and  had  so  nearly  suc-j 
ceeded,  by  filiDg  his  chains,  that  the  Counci’ 
ordered  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  lor  saf< 
keeping,  and  there,  in  one  night,  he  twice  brok 
'  his  hand-cuffs  off,  but  was  prevented  from  ef-l 
fecting  his  escape  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guards 
The  day  previous  to  his  execution  he  was  con 
veyed  to  Chester. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
|  tember,  1778,  at  the  inetrsection  of  the  Provi 
deuce  and  Edgmont  roads,  on  the  site  where, 
some  years  previously,  Elizabeth  Wilson  was] 
executed,  James  Fitzpatrick  met  bi3  fate. 
Tradition  states  that  after  the  rope  had  been 
placed  round  his  neck,  the  cart  was  drawn 
from  beneath  the  gallows,  he  fell  to  the  ground? 
on  his  feet,  and  standing  on  his  toes,  the  strains 
on  his  neck  was  removed.  This  the  hangmani 
saw,  and  springing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the! 
doomed  man,  his  increased  weight  forced  theg 
body  down  until  James  Fitzpatrick  was  ac-| 
tually  strangled  to  death. 

The  man  whose  eventiful  life  of  crimes  we  I 
Shave  narrated,  was,  personally,  remarkably  I 
'  handsome— tail,  erect  and  graceful  in  carriage,  l 
:  his  features  well  formed;  a  clear,  bright,  bluej 
eye,  florid  complexion  and  sandy  hair  made 
him  conspicuous  among  his  fellows,  while  his ! 
bravery  and  extraordinary  bodily  strength  were  I 
gifts  which,  if  properly  employed,  might  have 
made  his  career  as  brilliant  as  any  in  that  age  - 
of  giant  men.  h.  g.  a. 


Ah  old  oak  tree  that  was  dead  at  the  top 
was  chopped  down  on  the  hillside  back 
of  Valley  Forge  village?  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  was  split  up  for  wood.  Iu  one  of  the 
pieces  that  had  been  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  the  wood-chopper  fouud  this' 
legend:  “G.  AV.,  Continental  Army.”1 
The  inscription  was  two  inches  from  the 
surface,  underneath  the  bark,  and  it  is 
believed  was  placed  there  with  a  knife  by 
George  Washington  when  he  wintered  at 
the  Forge  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
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TSE  OLD  BQfrERS  MILL. 

ACHAPTER  DEVOTED  TO  TELLING  OF 
ITS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OSES, 


A  Glance  Backward  Into  the  Dingy 
I  Fait  When  the  Original  Structure 
wan  fn  Possession  of  Saranel  Taylor 
j  .  and  How  It  Changed  Hands  Up  to 
j  the  Present  Time— Other  Matters  Con- 
■  cernlng  It,  Etc. 


But  little  has  ever  been  written,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  not  much  known  by  our 
present  inhabitants,  of  the  history  of  the  old 
Bowers  mill,  situated  on  the  Brandywine 
abouff  one-half  mile  north  of  Jefleris’  bridge. 
Therefore  a  few  words  in  reference  to  it  at 
this  time,  when  the  advisability  of  locating 
the  West  Chester  Water  Works  there  is  be- 
;  ing  considered,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

AN  OLE  GRIST-  MILL. 

The  original  mill,  which  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
erected  by  Samuel  Taylor  and  used  as  a 
grist-mill  for  many  years,  but  was  aban¬ 
doned  far  beyond  the  recollections  of  our 
oldest  inhabitant  and  has  since  been  used  as 
a  stable.  Samuel  Taylor,  referred  to  above, 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  owned  all  the 
!  ground  now  known  as  the  Byers,  Ifard  and 
Bowers  farms. .  He  conducted  his  grist-mill 
for  many  years  and  about  the  year  1763  di- 
!  vided  up  his  estate  among  the  four  sons, 
John  Taylor  being  allotted  the  mill  site  and 
90  acres  of  ground.  The  milling  business 
was  conducted  by  the  latter  for  many  years, 
but  finally  proving  unprofitable  it  was 
abandoned.  At  the  time  the  mill  was  erected 
there  was  but  one  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  old  brick  house  near  Deborah’s  Rock. 
It  had  been  erected  in  1724. 

ANOTHER  MILL 

was  erected  in  1833  by  George  Hill  for  the 
widow  of  Peter  Hill,  it  being  a  manufactory 
of  cotton  goods.  The  raw  cotton  was  con¬ 
veyed  from  Philadelphia  to  the  mill  in 
huge,  old-fashioned  wagons,  and  after  being 
manufactured  into  goods  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Hill  family  were  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  late  Samuel  Riddle,  and  erected 
the  cotton  manufactory  at  this  point  because 
of  the  excellent  water  power  afforded.  It 
was,  however,  found  to  be  too  far  from  good 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods , 
and  its  operators  threw  it  up  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  thereafter  it  was  used  as  a  saw¬ 
mill,  a  large  undershoot  saw  having  been 
placed  therein.  Much  of  the  heavy  timber 
ol  that  section  was  sawed  up  at  the  mill. 

CONVERTED  INTO  A  PAPER  MILL. 

.  In  1847  Dr.  Burnell,  an  Englishman,  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  r  nd  he  it  was  who  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  papei  mill.  For  8  years,  or 
until  1855,  he  conducted  the  business,  manu¬ 
facturing  a  good  class  of  manillabook  paper. 
He  sold  out  to  Joseph  Duckett,  who  manu- 
factured_roofinj:  paper,  etc.,  finally  selling 


out  to  Wm.  fc>.  Uonrow,  wno  cnanged  the 
grade  of  paper  manufactured  from  roofing  to 
manilla  wrapping.  During  the  war  Andrew 
Kelty  located  at  the  mill  and  embarked  in 
j  the  business,  manufacturing  a  good  quality 
of  straw  wrapping  paper,  the  material  con¬ 
sumed  being  purchased  of  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Kelty  remained 
there  until  1866,  when  James  Guie’s  paper 
1  mill  at  Downingtown  burned  down,  and 
Mr.  Guie  established  himself  in  business  at 
this  mill,  being  finally  succeeded  by  his  son, 
j  Edward. 

The  latter  failed  and  about  the  year  1868, 
j  William  Bowers,  having  previously  had  a 
small  interest  in  the  property,  purchased  it 
1  in  order  to  protect  himself.  He  repaired  the 
property  and  then  presented  it  to  three  of 
his  sons,  Wm.  C.,  Robert  E.  and  John  L. 
This  firm  conducted  the  business  until  the 
latter  part  of  1871,  when  Joseph  W.  Bowers, 
another  brother,  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 
They  ran  the  business  from  January  1,  1872, 
until  July,  1878,  when  Joseph  W.  withdrew 
from  the  partnership,  and  the  remaining 
three  brothers  conducted  the  manufactory 
until  August,  1880,  at  which  time  the  old 
firm  dissolved  partnership.  The  mill  re- 
imained  idle  for  one  year,  when  Wm.  C. 

|  Bowers  established  himself  in  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  until  about  1889.  He 
also  finally'  quit  the  business  because,  he 
j  said,  the  owners  would  not  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  repairs  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
property  has  been  since  going  to  decay. 

The  old  houses  near  by  are  also  crumbling 
down  and  are  not  habitable.  They  were 
erected  about  the  same  time  as  the  cotton 
mill  for  the  use  of  the  employes.  Some  of 
them  have  already  fallen  down  and  the  stone 
used  in  repairing  the  mill-race. 

What  gave  evidence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  of  some  time  becoming  a 
bustling  little  town  is  now  practically  a  de¬ 
serted  village,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  old  mill  has  ceased,  probably 
forever. 

A  LONG  SUIT  OVER  THE  WATER  RIGHT. 

For  forty  years  there  was  a  suit  in  the 
]  courts  of  Chester  county  relative  to  what 
I  distance  the  water  rights  of  the  mill  prop¬ 
erty  extended.  This  was  finally  settled  in 
May,  1877,  by  J udge  Butler  deciding  that 
the  race  and  dam  as  far  as  the  water  backed 
up  was  controlled  by  the  mill  owners. 

!  I:This  property,”  remarked  Wm.  C.  Bow¬ 
ers  yesterday,  ‘‘has an  excellent  water  power. 
From  200  to  250  horse  power  can  begotten 
| here.  There  is  a  48-inch  wheel  at  the  mill, 
with  about  11  or  12  feet  head,  that  could 
run  a  pump  of  10,000,000  gallons  capacity 
every  24  hours.  There  has  been  3ome  talk 
of  the  borough  locating  its  water  works  here, 
and  the  property  can  be  had  ata  very  reason¬ 
able  figure.  An  electric  light  works  could 
also  be  established  here.  Should  the 
borough  locate  at  this  point  it 

would  also  obviate  the  necessity 
of  hauliDg  coal.  The  distance  in  an  air  line 
to  the  town  is  only  about  a  mile.  There  is  a 
100-horse  power_  boiler  and  engine  which  j 
could  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
creek  has  changed  its  course  many  times  ' 
during  the  past  century,  and  a  splendid  set¬ 
tling  pond  with  a  gravel  bottom  could  be 
easily  built.  There  is  now  over  $10,000 
worth  of  machinery  in  the  old  mill,  but 
some  of  it  is  fast  growing  old  and  unfit  for 
use. 


HE  HAS  THE  FLAG. 


Which  the  W  Jeffersonian  ”  was 
Forced  to  Put  Out  During  the  War. 


Joseph  A.  Bastian,  of  1121;  Dickinson 
street,  Philadelphia,  has  in  his  possession 
a  small  American  flag  that  the  people  of 
West  Chester  urged  the  Jeffersonian  to  hang 
out  during  the  war  Mr.  Bastian  was  work¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  West  Chester  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  paperhauger  for  Joel  Van 
Meter. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  West 
Chester  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  not  showing  its  colors.  Finally  the 
proprietor  was  indued  to  put  out  two  small 
flags,  one  on  either  side  of  the  front  door, 
on  High  street. 

One  evening  shortly  after  the  flags  had 
been  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  a  terrific 
storm  raged  with  great  fury,  and  one  ot 
the  flags  was  blown  down,  Mr.  Bastian, 
being  an  early  riser  was  on  the  streets 
early  that  morning,  and  picking  it  up  car¬ 
ried  it  to  his  home. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Bastian  enlisted  in  the 
121st  Regiment,  Pa.,  Vols.,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  18G3. 
While  an  inmate  of  Libby  Prison  he 
frequently  waved  the  flag"  that  he  had 
found  from  the  window  of  his  prison  house. 
The  prison  authorities  tried  several  times 
to  gain  possession  of  the  flag,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  secure  it. 
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RANSACKING  AMONG  SOME  ANTI¬ 
QUATED  L0(/At  facts. 


Tlie  Growth  of  .Jolm  George’s  Settle¬ 
ment  and  How  it  Prospers—’ Tile  Col¬ 
ored  People’s  Ward,  with  a  Peep  Into 
Some  of  Their  Cafes  Where  a  Meal 
Is  to  he  Had  for  a  Pew  Pennies,  Etc. 


Persons  often  wonder  why  nearly  all  our 
colored  population  settled  in  one  portion  of 
our  borough,  in  and  about  what  is  known  as 


Georgetown,  which  is  as  is  well  known, 


situated  over  in  the  East  Ward  on  the  east 
side  of  the  iron  dividing  line,  the  railroad. 

About  the  year  1849  John  George,  a  weil- 
know  citizen  of  West  Chester,  and  who  was 
at  that  time  an  enthusiastic  Aluditionist,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  colored  folks  of  the  borough 
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were  havingu raflier  serious  time  in  securing 
residences  and  were  being  driven  from  place 
to  place,  purchased  considerable  property 
over  the  other  side  of  the  railroad.  On  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Market,  which  is  now 
known  as  “Georgetown  Corner,”  he  erected 
the  first  house  in  the  place. 

Tint  PIONEER  SETTLER. 

Old  Henry  Robinson  was  the  first  person 
to  occupy  this,  so  he  can  be  classed  as  the 
pioneer  settler  of  notorious  little  George¬ 
town.  Henry  is  a  well-known  colored  in¬ 
dividual  and  was  a  familiar  figure  about  the 
Court  House  wall  until  the  past  year.  Old 
Time  has  not  dealt  leniently  with  poor  old 
Henry,  and  he  is  now  confined  to  his  home 
continually  from  infirmities  incident 
to  old  age.  After  Henry  had  lived  at  the 
corner  for  a  number  of  years  he  purchased  | 
a  lot  alongside  the  present  Adams  Street 
School  for  the  sum  of  $12.  On  this  he 
built  himself  a  little  cabin  or  shanty  and 
here  he  has  resided  to  the  present  day.  i 
Recently  the  property  was  sold,  it  being  i 
purchased  by  the  school  board,  but  still  | 
Henry  clings  to  his  little  shanty. 

After  Mr.  George  had  built  up  “George-  j 
town  Corner”  he  also  erected  a  number  of 
other  small  houses  and  these,  too,  he  rented  ; 
to  nobody  but  colored  folks.  Other  houses  j 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  by 
Moses  Hepburn,  father  of  M.  G.  Hepburn,  ! 
building  a  number  of  rather  commodious  I 
ones.  Mr.  Hepburn,  it  may  be  stated,  was  a  j 
colored  minister  and  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  wealthiest  colored  men  in  town  at  that 
time. 

A  REFUGE  FOR  RUNAWAY  SLAVES. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  passed  forbidding 
persons  to  harbor  ruaway  slaves  under  a  [ 
penalty  of  $1,000.  John  George  had  about! 
sixteen  secreted  in  the  house  on  Georgetown 
corner.  These  men  were  all  armed  with  I 
old-time  shot  pistols,  and  meant  to  protect 
themselves  at  all  hazards.  This  house  was  ! 
known  to  be  a  station  on  the  underground  1 
railway.  The  runaways  were  always  directed 
to  this  house  as  a  safe  refuge,  it  being  de¬ 
scribed  to  them  as  the  house, with  seven'steps  , 
and  full  of  windows.  Toareporter  of  the  News  I 
Mr.  George  yesterday  showed  a  box  full  of! 
the  old  pistols  with  which  he  armed  the  ! 
slaves  tor  their  own  protection.  Two  of  the  ! 
men  were  permitted  to  leave  the  house  at  a  I 
time,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  none  of  the 
runaways  were  ever  recaptured  at  Mr 
George’s  place. 

WHERE  GEORGETOWN  REALLY  IS. 

^  The  majority  of  our  citizens  class  the  entire  I 
East  Ward  east  of  the  railroad  as  George-  j 
town,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  although  in 
years  to  come  it  may  possibly  be  known  as  j 
such.  Georgetown  proper  is  all  inside  I 
the  square  bounded  by  Market,  Adams  I 
Miner  and  Franklin  streets.  When  the  first 
houses  were  built  in  the  place  by  Mr.  George 
lie  was  bitterly  denounced  by  George  Pierce  I 
who  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Republican 
the  latter  scoring  him  severely  for  harbor-  I 
ing  the  worst  element  of  negroes  in  the 
community. 

THE  RACE  ADVANCING. 

“I  am  gratified,”  remarked  Mr.  George 
“to  observe  tlm  prosperity  of  onr  colored 
population.  Many  of  them  have  their  own' 
little  homes,  and  you  will  find  such  to  be  a  > 
thrifty  class.  I  have  always  advocated  to 
them,  colored  people,  nail  yourselves  to 
the  ground;  buy  property  and  build  your 
our  homes.’  I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  colored  children  at  that  given 
by  our  public  schools.  The  younger  genera¬ 
tion  fit  the  colored  race  don’t  appreciate  the 
good  I  have  done  them.  I  have  never  re 
gretted,  however,  what  I  have  done  for  them. 
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COI.ORKD  TENANTS  MOST  DKSIKA  ltl.K. 
‘Yes,-  I  have  some  difficulty  in  collecting 
\  my  rents  sometimes,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  formerly.  They  pav  on  the  instalment 
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plan,iJJsome  paying  as  low  ns  25  cents  at'la 
time.  Most  of  them  pay  weekly.  The 
rents  run  as  high  as  $14  per  month.  That 
is  for  a  business  stand.  A  few  years  ago 
I  got  angered  at  the  colored  tenants  because 
they  wouldn’t  pay  the  rent,  so  I  turned  them 
all  out  and  secured  white  tenants  for  the 
houses.  I  was  very  glad  in  a  short  time  to 
have  the  colored  return,  for  the  white  ones 
I  found  to  be  the  worst  I  had  ever  dealt 
with. 

“In  every  article  signed  by  any  tenant  the 
clause  is  inserted  that  no  liquor  or  wine 
shall  be  used  or  kept  about  the  premises. 
When  we  had  local  option  in  this  county  I 
offered  $10  for  information  that  would  lead  to 
the  detection  of  any  one  selling  liquor  in  my 
houses.^S^  is  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  and 
woe  among  them.” 

“the  blazing  rag.” 

Georgetown  has  also  three  cheap  and  noted 
lodging  houses.  The  first  and  largest  ot 
these  is  “The  Blazing  Rag,”  conducted  by 
John  L.  Thomas,  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Franklin  streets.  This  place  is  very  well 
patronized,  particularly  during  the  summer 
season,  when  the  tramps  who  work  at  the 
nurseries  board  there.  Some  times  Land¬ 
lord  Thomas  has  as  high  as  thirty-five 
guests.  He  serves  up  quite  a  sumptuous 
bill  of  fare,  it  being  something  like  this: 

Pork  and  cabbage . 10c 

Baked  beans . 10c 

Beef  and  potatoes . 10c 

Mutton  stew . 10c 

Roast  pork . 10c 

Ham  and  eggs . 10c 

Beefsteak,  coffee,  bread  and  butter . 15c 

Any  of  the  above  articles  with  bread  and 
coffee . 15c 

If  a  guest  merely  wishes  to  remain  over 
night  he  is  furnished  a  comfortable  bed  for 
25  cents,  or  for  15  cents  he  can  sleep  on  the 
soft  side  of  a  board  in  the  third  story.  When 
Hotel  de  Blazing  Rag  has  a  long  list  of 
boarders  three  persons  are  assigned  to  each 
bed. 

Mine  Host  Thomas  is  growing  white- 
whiskered  and  wealthy  in  the  business. 
When  he  started  a  few  years  ago  he  had  only 
a  couple  of  dollars  in  his  pocket,  yet  now  he 
oanTean  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  puff  on 
his  5-eent  straight  cigar.  He  now  owns  the 
property  he  occupies,  having  purchased  it 
some  time  recently. 

Another  cheap  boarding  house  is  that 
run  by  Jacob  Tannest  in  the  same 
block  in  which  the  Blazing  Rag  is  lo¬ 
cated.  Here  you  can  get  a  first-class  (?) 
dinner  for  fifteen  cents,  a  second-class  one 
for  ten  cents,  and  a  third-class  one  for  five 
cents.  A  dinner  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
coffee  will  cost  you  ten  cents,  bean  soup  five 
cents,  and  other  articles  at  correspondingly 
low  figures.  The  other  eating  house  is  that 
conducted  by  Henry  Wright,  but  he  does 
not  keep  lodgers.  Prices  here  are  about  as 
quoted  above. 

There  is  much  else  one  could  say  of 
Georgetown,  but  we  think  this  will  suffice 
for  the  present. _ _ 
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MARSHAI 


WALK. 


Editor  oWthe  Public  Ledger: 
Edward  Marshall'  the  backwoodsman, 
37  tramped  through  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wilderness  to  mark  the  boundaries 
ot  a  tract  of  land  bought  by  the  Propri¬ 
etaries  from  the  Indians,  did  not  start  at 
Bristol,  as  Is  stated  In  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  J  uly  25,  nor  did  he  ‘  ‘make  117  miles 
from  sun  to  sun,” 

Notwithstanding  the  tradition  current 
among  certain  of  his  decendants,  and  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  Watsons  (see  the 
MSS.  In  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Judge  Watson,  of  Doylestovrn),  the 
starting  point  of  the  famous  “Indian 
Walk,”  according  to  Marshall  himself,  was 
“a  chestnut  tree  In  the  line  of  John  Chap¬ 
man  at  Wrightstown.  ”  Joseph  Knowles, 
an  eyewitness,  says  that  the  walkers  started 
from  “a  chestnut  tree  at  John  Chapman’s 
corner  at  Wrightstown,”  and  Thomas  Fur¬ 
ness,  another  eyewitness  and  companion, 
says  that  they  began  “at  a  chestnut  tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Dur¬ 
ham  road  to  John  Chapman’s.”  (See  W. 
J.  Buck’s  “Indian  Walk,  Stewart,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1386,  p.  212,  aud  Alienation  of 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians,  Campbell, 
Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  36  and  39. 

Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Identified  the  spot,  and  the  land 
comprising  it  (at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
present  Friends’  Graveyard,  near  the  turn¬ 
pike  at  Wrightstown)  having  been  glveu  to 
the  County  Historical  Society  by  Martha 
Chapman,  a  rough-cut  obelisk,  rising  from 
a  pile  of  boulders,  was  placed  there,  with  the 
inscription : 

“To  the  memory  of  the  Lennl  Lenape  In 
dians, 

Ancient  owners  of  this  region, 

These  stones  are  placed  at  this  spot, 

The  starting  point  of  the 
•Indian  Walk,’ 

September  17,  1737. 

B.  S.  H.,  1890.” 

Whosoever  will,  may  seek  an  Insight  Into 
certain  of  the  obscure  features  of  the 
“walk”  In  the  Recorder  of  Deeds’  office  In 
Philadelphia,  in  Series  G  ot  the  Deed  Books, 
Vol.  1,  page  182. 

There  Is  definitely  described  a  northern 
boundary  line,  already  laid  down  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  Bucks  county  Dela¬ 
ware,  Including  the  lower  half  of  the  tract, 
bought  by  William  Penn  from  the  Indians 
In  1682,  and  from  which  the  so-called  “walk¬ 
ing  purchase”  of  1737  was  to  extend. 

“From /corner  spruce  tree  by  the  River 
Delaware/about  Mackeerickkiton  and  from 
thence  rrfnnlng  along  the  ledge  or  foot  of  the 
mountains  west  northwest,  to  a  corner 
white  /ak  marked  with  the  letter  ‘P,’ 
standl/g  by  the  Indian  path  that  leadeth  to 
the  Infilan  town  called  Playwlcky  (and  near 
the  tjead  of  a  creek  called  Towsissink, 
word!  ot  the  1682  deed  here  omitted)  and 
frora/thence  extending  westward  to  N esham- 
eek.  ” 

uld  you  learn  as  no  one  has  yet  learned 
e  foot  and  Inch  where  this  boundary 
and  find  your  bottom  of  much  contro- 
turn  your  back  upon  the  town,  and, 


f 


turnpike  unfiT 


_ _ -  „  ‘*F$&ehes  the  U 

V  -tKford  bridge  across  the  Neshaminy, 
where  it  'terminates.  The  old  New  1 
York  road  enters  Bucks  county  here  J 
at  the  county  line  and  after  con-  j 
tinning  a  northeast  course  for  about  5  >. 
miles  it  reaches  the  Neshaminy  at  a  I 
..  point  that  was  known  100  years  later 
as  Galloway’s  Ford.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1007,  almost  200  years  ago,  by  order  of  j 
the  Provincial  Council  and  while  in 
Bensalem,  it  was  entirely  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  known  in  the  early  surveys  as  | 
“Lawrence  Growden’s  great  tract  in 
Bensalem.”  This  was  a  purchase  of 
10,000  acres  made  by  Lawrence  Grow- 1 
den  and  his  son  Joseph  of  William 
Penn  in  1680.  It  extended  from  the  | 
county  line  on  the  Poquessing  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nesham- 
iny  on  the  Delaware.  The  Trevose  i 
mansion,  so  named  from  the  Growden 
family  estate  in  Cornwall,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Joseph  Growden  in  1687,  just  i 
10  years  before  the  laying  Out  of  the 
road  which  ran  directly  in  front  of  the 
house  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards, 
just  clearing  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  | 
leading  to  it.  This  avenue  was  70  feet 
in  width  and  was  laid  out  and  planted  | 
by  Joseph  Growden.  It  is  still  in  ex-  ( 
istence,  but  of  the  trees,  there  is  only 
one,  a  very  large  hemlock  spruce,  still 
living.  It  stands  exactly  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  is  a  land  mark  that  can  be 
seen  for  many  miles.  From  this  tree 

■  the  road  is  a  straight  line  for  about  250 
■>  i  yards,  it  then  turns  oft’  to  the  north¬ 
s''  west  and  passing  the  eighteenth  mile- 

]  stone  it  runs  northwest  and  north  by 
i  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  ford.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  ford  it  enters  Middletown  town¬ 
ship,  on  the  premises  of  another  great 
land  owner  of  those  days,  Jeremiah 
Langhorne,  who  was  the  owner  of  sev- 
t  eral  thousand  acres  in  Bucks  county. 

Plis  homestead  was  about  one  quarter 
J  of  a  mile  from  the  Neshaminy,  the 

■  nineteenth  milestone  standing  near 
his  house. 

This  property  came  into  the  posses- 
/  sion  of  the  late  Samuel  H.  Harrison 
many  years  ago,  who  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  found  the  buildings 
so  exceedingly  dilapidated  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  tear  them  down.  This 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted  as  many 
persons  would  have  been  pleased  to 
,  have  taken  a  look  at  the  room  in  the 
old  homestead  which  Jeremiah  Lang¬ 
horne,  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
directed  to  be  kept  with  all  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  belongings  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  “for  the  use  of  the  stranger  and 
the  guest  forever.”  Unfortunately  for 
.the  antiquary  and  the  stranger  the 
'Judge  died  unmarried  and  there  being 
no  one  specially  interested  in  carrying 
out  this  provision  of  his  will,  it  was 
soon  forgotten. 

From  the  Langhorne  mansion  to 
Morrisville  the  road  was  the  same  as 
that  now  in  use,  reaching  the  village  of 
Four  Lanes’  End,  afterward  Attleboro 


and  now  Langnoruo,  near  where  now  | 
stands  the  Friends’  meeting  house. 
Crossing  the  Delaware  at  Morrisville  it  \“ 
reached  Amboy  by  the  route  surveyed  j 
by  Dailey  in  1745. 

This  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Mor¬ 
risville  is  still  a  public  highway,  and  is  ,, 
accessible  to  the  public  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  600  yards  reaching 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Growdon  ave- 
nue  to  the  ford  on  the  Neshaminy. 
This  short  piece  of  road  was  vacated 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  owner  of  t 
the  farm  to  which  this  road  formed  the 
boundary  on  one  side.  At  that  time  the 
road  was  not  much  used,  but  since  the 
construction  of  the  Bound  Brook  rail¬ 
road  and  the  building  of  a  station  op¬ 
posite  the  Bensalem  end  of  the  Morris¬ 
ville  road  and  the  opening  of  two  ex-j 
cursion  grounds,  one  of  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  the  other  with 
'che  Morrisville  road  running  through 
it,  and  to  none  of  which  there  is  any 
direct  access  from  the  Bensalem  side  of 
the  Neshaminy,  this  closing  of  a  public 
highway,  which,  if  open  would  be  one  . 
of  the  most  traveled  roads  in  the 
lower  end  of  our  county,  has  become  a 
great  nuisance.  This  will  be  readily ; 
seen  from  the  following  explanation : 

This  vacating  commences  at  a  corner 
of  lands  now  of  Matthew  Landers,  J. 

W.  Bilger  and  C.  W.  Taylor,  and  is  h 
the  point  of  termination  of  four  roads,  fe 
which  all  end  here.  These  roads  are 
the  Bristol  and  Newportville  road,  the 
Bridgewater  and  Eddington  road,  and 
the  road  from  Torresdale  and  Andalu¬ 
sia,  which  conueets  with  these  roads  at 
the  Hulmeville  cross  roads,  one  mile 
south  of  the  Morrisville  Corner. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  piece  [  j 
of  road  blundering  that  ever  came  to  j- 
pass  in  Bucks  county.  Here  is  a  public 
highway  that  was  laid  out  in  William  ! 
Penn’s  time  nearly  two  hundred  years 1 
ago,  aud  which  after  an  existence  ofi 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  was  $3 
closed  by  one  person  who  did  not  want ! 
the  road  to  run  through  his  farm.  The  ! 
inconvenience  and  injury  resulting  tot  , 
the  public  from  the  closing  of  these  n 
four  roads  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  19 
that  it  destroyed  the  direct  mode  oft 
communication  that  had  existed  forf* 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  be  J  • 
tween  Central  Bensalem  and  Middle- 1 > 
town  township  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  county.  Oue  hundred  years  ago 
any  one  reaching  th  is  junction  on  the  |3 
Morrisville  road,  could  go  straight  on 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  by  crossing  the  ‘ 
Neshaminy  at  the  ford,  he  would  be  in  j 
Middletown  township.  Now  he  has  { J 
two  miles  to  travel  before  he  can  reach  j 
a  bridge,  and  very  often  at  the  end  of  ft 
the  two  miles  he  finds  himself  farther  [| 
from  his  place  of  destination  than  he  si 
was  at  the  junction  on  the  Morrisville  §8 
road. 


A  stranger  standing  at  this  corner  on 
the  Morrisville  road  where  four  roads  ■ 
eird  so  abruptly  is  astonished  at  the! 


patience  that  has 

the  Bensalem  and  Middletown  farmers 
during  this  long  deprivation  of  their 
rights.  As  it  is  on  very  nearly  the 
highest  ground  in  the  township,  it 
takes  only  a  glance  around  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  Looking  southeast  is  the 
Bristolstand  pipe,  distant  o  miles, plainly 
visible  on  a  clear  day.  Right  in  front  of 
you,  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  only, 
is  the  Bound  Brook  railroad,  with  the 
beautiful  village  of  Parkland  and  the 
Parkland  station,  distant  by  public 
(highway  between  three  and  four  miles.  , 
A  little  farther  to  the  north  are  the 
(lands  of  the  Langhorne  Improvement 
Company,  the  borough  of  Langhorne, 
with  a  railroad  station,  stores  and  post 
office,  and  the  largest  lumber  and  coal 
yard  in  all  this  section  of  country.  All 
these  are  inaccessible  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Neshaminy  owing  to  the 
vacating  of  these  few  rods  of  the  old 
road.  A  number  of  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  residents  of  both  town- 
ships  to  have  this  great  blunder  cor¬ 
rected,  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  | 
they  have  all  fallen  through.  The  last 
attempt  was  made  some  iive  or  six 
months  ago,  and  it  was  thought  at 
first  that  it  would  have  succeeded.  A 
petition  was  got  up  and  numerously 
signed  by  residents  of  both  sides  of  the 
Neshaminyand  was  presented  to  Court, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  jury  of 
viewers  to  take  the  matter  info  consid¬ 
eration.  The  Court  acted  with  its  usual 
promptness,  granted  the  petition  and 
appointed  the  viewers, and  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  were  either  on  hand  or 
promised,  it  was  thought  that  a  great 
grievance  was  going  to  be  redressed  at 
last.  But  this  it  seems  was  a  mistake. 
The  matter  is  now  just  where  it  was 
when  the  viewers  were  appointed. 
There  has  been  no  jury  on  the  premises  P 
and  none  is  now  looked  for,  as  the 
jurors  when  interviewed  say  they  have 
received  no  notice  of  any  such  appoint¬ 
ment  and  know  nothing  about  it  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  | 
certificate  has  been  pigeon-holed  by  | 
some  secret  enemy  of  the  road,  or  that 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  ’ 
friend  of  Sunday  closing,  who  has  be¬ 
come  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
great  amount  of  Sunday  travel  from 
all  the  towns  on  the  Bristol  turnpike  | 
I  from  Bristol  to  Torresdale  inclusive 
R  that  would  naturally  seek  this. short 
f  j  cut  to  Neshaminy  Falls  and  Parkland. 

What  has  really  happened  to  it  nobody 
f  knows. 

Middletown. 
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HISTORY  AND 

OLI)  TAVERN  STAND. 

Men  Will  Known  in  History  Were 
Among  its  Guests  in  tile  Early 
Days  of  West  Chester. 

Many  persons  still  living  remember  the 
old  'White  Han,  once  a  famous  hostelry  that 
stood  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Gay  and 
Church  streets,  but  was  torn  down  in  1874  to 
make  way  for  a  block  of  business  houses. 
Within  the  recollection  Jpf  some  still  living 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  Chester 
county.  It  was  there  that  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  stage  lines,  as  they  passed  through  West 
Chester  to  and  from  Philadelphia  and  points 
to  the  West,  were  accustomed  to  stop. 

The  Turk’s  Head,  the  Black  Bear,  the 
Washington  House  and  the  General  Wayne, 
afterward  known  as  the  White  Hall,  were, 
the  established  hotels  in  West  Chester  be¬ 
fore  the  present  century.  Hon.  J.  Smith 
Fntliey  in  his  “History  of  Chester  County” 
states  that  “the  former  name  is  said  to 
have  been  ‘Cross  Keys,’  which  name  it 
again  bore  prior  to  1838.”  Isaac  Webb 
kept  it  in  1790  and  was  there  for  several 
years.  Ilis  successors  were  Ephraim  Buf¬ 
fington,  Polly  Pearson  and  Samuel  Osborne. 

The  two  last  united  their  fortunes  by  mar¬ 
riage  and  continued  at  this  stand  until  1S27, 
after  which  Davis  Beaumont,  Joseph  Taylor, 
John  Watson  and  Joel  Matlack  success¬ 
fully  catered  to  the  public  wants. 

In  1838  Philip  P.  Sharpless  be- 
beeame  the  owner,  and  a  large  rear  addition 
was  erected  on  Church  street.  Captain 
Robert  Irwin  purchasedit  in  1839  and  named 
it ‘White  Hall,’ after  which  it  was  rented 
to  various  persons  until  1869,  the  last  host 
being  John  Carroll.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Carroll 
kept  the  West  Chester  nouse  for  several  ; 
years  subsequent  to  the  demolition  of  the  _ 
White  Hall.  The  building  was  removed  and 
excavations  made  by  the  late  John  Grant. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  first  con-  ,e 
tracts  and  was  the  beginning  of  his  success-  t, 
fill  career  as  a  contractor.  "- 

REMINISCENCES.  r 

Horn  R.  E.  Monaghan,  of  West  Chester,  is  1 
among  those  who  has  some  very  vivid 
recollections  of  the  old  hotel,  having 
boarded  there  for  many  years  both  before 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

He  stated  to  a  reporter  of  the  News  re-  - 
cently  that  “th#  Supreme  Court  Judges  ... 
used  to  stop  there  as  they  made  their  eir-  \ 
ci' it  by  stage  across  the  State. 

“General  Sam  Huston,  of  Texas,  slept  one 
night  on  a  sola  in  one  of  its  upstairs  rooms 
and  squirted  tobacco  juice  equal  to  an  old- 
fashioned  hand  fire  engine  into  'a  hot  stove. 

He  had  delivered  a  lecture  in  Horticultural 
Hail  on  the  ‘Early  History  of  Texas.’ 

“James  B.  Clay,  a  son  ot  Henry  Clay,  was 
among  the  men  I  met  there.  Preston,  ot 
Kentucky,  was  another  who  stopped  there. 

I  sat  iii  one  of  the  little  rooms  ot  the  place 

and  chatted  with  James  Buchanan.” 

. 


The-'old  stapes  ceased  their  travel  after] 
railroads  opened,"  the  old  White  Hall  de¬ 
clined  and  alter  a  few  years  gave  place  toj 
the  advance  of  modern  ideas  and  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  importance.  Hence  its  removal. 
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A  War  Incident. 

Working  at  one  ojL^fie  furnaces  of  tlie 
Crane  Iron  Works,  Oatasauqna,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer,  is  an  old  soldier  who,  un¬ 
der  a  rough,  uncouth  exterior,  hides  the 
spirit  of  a  hero.  His  name  is  Charles 
Milbime,  and  the  incident  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak  happened  while  he 
was  an  artilleryman  in  Knapp’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  Battery,  Company  E,  Twenty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  and  S  domon  John¬ 
son,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  were  the  only  two 
soldiers  remaining  at  a  gun  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  havmg  been  shot  down.  In  a  per 
feet  shower  of  bullets  they  kept  on  firing 
their  oaunon  as  rapilly  as  they  could 
load  it  with  grape  and  canister.  A  rebel 
company,  with  fixed  bayonets,  charged 
them.  In  advance  of  the  company  rode  , 
their  officer,  who,  accompanied  by  an] 
aide,  bore  down  on  Milhime  and  John¬ 
son.  Milhime  fired  his  revolver  at  the 
officer,  but  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  the  horse.  Leaping  to  his  feettue 
officer  laid  his  hand  on  Milhime’s  shoulder 

I  and  sud:  “Surrrender;  you  are  my  pris 
j  oner.”  “Hold  on,”  yelled  Milh  me,  ‘  I 
j  don’t  know  about  that;  I  guess  I’il  fire 
off  this  gun  jet.”  At  this  instant  John 
son  shot  down  the  officer’s  aide,  when 
the  latter  turned  round  and  with  a 
sweeping  stroke  of  his  sword  slashed 
Johnson  across  the  chest  and  arm,  lay- 
ing  the  latter  bare  to  the  bone.  But  like 

j.  the  dream  of  the  Turk,  “that  bright 
j.  stroke  was  his  last,”  for  J.  huson  sent  a 

Yi  bullet  through  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

The  rebel  company  was  by  tnis  time 

5  nearly  on  them,  when  Millhime  pulle  1 
the  landyaifd  aud  the  cannon  belched 
forth  its  death  dealing  grape  and  oanis 
ter.  At  this  juncture  a  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  acted  as  support  to  the 
battery,  charged  the  rebels  and  the 
latter  fled,  and  Johnson  and  Milhime 
were  sayed.  Mr.  Milhime,  owing  to  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  firmg  of 
oaunon,  is  suffering  from  partial  deaf¬ 
ness. — Allentown  Chronicle. 
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OLD  CURIOS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  UN¬ 
EARTHED  IN  EAST  BRADFORD. 

Several  Curiosities  TAat  Are  Now  la  the 
Possession  of  Francis 
Worth. 

Samuel  Worth,  residing  at  No.  110  West 
Barnard  street,  West  Chester,  has  in  his 
possession  a  number  of  curiosities,  among 
which  are  the  following,  which  we  describe 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  delight  in  anti¬ 
quarian  studies. 

bullet  MOULDS.  | 

Among  the  collection  are  bullet  moulds! 
carved  from  soapstone  by  Isaac  G.  Darling-- 
ton  who  formerly  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining 
that  of  Mr.  Worth,  in  East  Bradford  town- , 
ship.  The  moulds  are  very>*||Mfciade  and ; 
will  mould  three  bullets  at  iaey| 

have  never  beengused  much  and  a*e  as  good 

yi** 


ere  probably  made  over! 


as  new.  They, 

;  forty  years  ago. 

an  old  knife. 

A  pruning  knife  of  the  Barlpw  pattern  I 
is  in  good  condition,  although  it  has  been 
owned  by  the  family  for  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

AN  OLD  PURSE. 

Another  curiosity  is  an  old-fashioned  sad- 1 
die  hag  purse  made  of  steel  beadwork.  It  ( 
contains  four  old  copper  cents,  one  dated; 
1831.  and  others  1S38  1817  and  1802  respec- 1 
tively.  The  purse  was  originally  the  prop-* 1 * * * 5 
erty  of  Paschal  Worth,  an  uncle  of  Samuel 
Worth. 

A  POCKET  RULE. 

A  pocket  rule  one  foot  in  length  is  of  bone 
nicely  jointed  and  tipped  with  brass  alter  1 
the  most  approved  style.  It.  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Francis  Carpenter,  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Worth’s  mother,  who  resided  near  Marshall- 
ton.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  dead  for  about ; 
forty  years  and  was  then  about  80  years  of 
age.  It  is  thought  the  ,  rule  is  at 
least  100  years  old.  The  figures  on  it  are 
much  worn.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible,  but  with  this  exception  the  rule  is 
in  first-class  condition.  The  only  living  son 
of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  former  owner  of  this 
rule,  is  now  a  resident  oi  Jersey  Shore,  near 
Williamsport,  and  is  about  90  years  of  age.  j 

THREE  OLD  WATCHES. 

That  bull’s-eye  watches  are  relics  of  the 
past  no  one  disputes.  They  are  not  made 
nowadays  and  nobody  counterfeits  them. 
Mr.  Worth  has  three  of  them,  and  while 
they  differ  slightly  in  style,  size  and  age, 
they  are  unmistakably  old,  and  they  showj 
■  their  age  by  the  smooth  and  somewhat  bat¬ 
tered  cases  that  enclose  the  old-fashioned 
works.  One  is  inscribed  “Baker  Street, 
Philadelphia,”  on  the  inside  of  the. 
case.  Another  has  on  the  inside  of  I 
the  case  a  paper  neatly  fitted,  j 

on  which  is  printed,  “Thomas  F.  Al-. 
bright,  Clock  and  Watch  Maker,  26S  Market! 
Street.  Corner  of  Eighth  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  The  third  watch  is  carried  everyday; 
by  Mr.  Worth  and  is  a  good  timekeeper.  It 
was  given  to  him  by  his  uncle  when  his, 


grandfather  dietT  In “'1862.'  His 
father  carried  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
exactly  how  long  is  not  now  known. 

A  LIFE  MOTTO. 

While  searching  through  an  old  desk 
belonging  to  his  grandfather,  Francis  Car¬ 
penter,  Mr.  Worth-  found  an  old  card  on 
which  is  printed  the  following  : 

“I  endeavor  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  thought  unbecoming  the  presence  of 
Him  who  is  Omnipresent,  to  whom  all  my 
thoughts  are  legible.  James  Emlen.” 

1  The  name  is  that  of  a  member  of  the 
[Friends’  Society  well  known  in  West  Cnes- 
ter  a  generation  ago.  He  was  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Francis  Carpenter,  and  it 
it  believed  that  the  card  was  kept  by  the 
latter  as  a  memento  of  their  friendship. 
James  Emlen  was  just  such  an  upright,  con- 
I  scientious  Friend  as  would  likely  adopt  the 
I  rule  of  life  that  the  card  indicates. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  RELIC. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Worth  moved  an  old  eight- 
day  clock  of  the  grandfather  pattern  in 
I  from  the  farm  to  his  West  Chester  residence, 
i  Down  in  one  corner  of  the  clock  case  he 
found  a  small  canvass  bag  tied  with  a  twine 
string.  Inside  the  bag  was  a  cannon  ball  of 
about  three  pounds  weight.  When  it  was 
placed  thereorto  whom  itformerly  belonged 
Sir  Worth  has  no  means  of  knowing.  A 
great  uncle  of  Mr.  Worth’s  grandfather 
lived  on  the  farm  at  the  time  that  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  was  fought  in  1777.  A  de- 
tatchment  of  the  British  Army  took  dinner  on 
the  property  and  drove  ofl  twelve  horses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  proprietor.  The  cannon  ball 
may  have  been  plowed  up  on  the  property 
or  it  may  have  been  found  further  down  the 
stream  on  the  battle-field;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  its  history,  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  whistled  through  the  air  on  that  eventful 
day  when  Washiugton  strove  in  vain  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  British  on  Philadel-i 
phia.  It  is  now  added  to  the  many  little 
relics  that  Mr.  Worth  has  collected  during 
the  few  leisure  hours  in  a  busy  lifetime. 


From, 
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A  Farm  With  a  History 


j  Col.  Merit  M.  Missimer,  of  the  Falla 
bf  French  Creek  Hotel,  has  bought  of 
[Henry  W.  Watson,  of  Bucks  county, 
the  Urner  farxs^  in  Warwick  town¬ 
ship,  Chester  county,  122  acres*  for 
$5000.  On  this  farm  the  old 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  burial  ground 
is  located,  an  acre  or  more,  the  walls 
of  which  enclosure  the  Colonel  will  re¬ 
pair.  In  this  place  of  rest  there  were 
interments  dating  back  to  1669,  and 
the  whole  number  buried  is  probably 
over  one  hundred.  There  was  once 
a  frame  meeting-house  in  which  the 
Seventh  Day  people  worshipped,  but 
it  was  torn  down  or  removed  long  ago 
— none  there  lor  probably  seventy 
years  or  more. 


_  Railroad  Company,  or 
koine  of  its  promoters,  bought  this 
iUrner  farm,  of  Eli  Urner,  administra¬ 
tor,  for  $53  per  acre.  It  was  intended 
to  erect  a  large  hotel  on  the  premises: 
subsequently  it' changed  hands  and  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Mr.  Watson. 
Col.  Missimer  will  sell  a  portion  of  his 
purchase  in  building  lots,  having  one 
thousand  already  laid  out.  As 
Knauer’s  station  is  on  the  farm  and 
houses  built  there  can  be  supplied  with 
water  from  Rock  Run  by  gravity,  the 
place  is  a  desirable  o no  for  residence. 

The  farm  is  watered  by  French 
Creek,  which  passes  though  the  South¬ 
ern  oart  and  Rock  Run  through  the 
Northern  part.  The  buildings  and 
barn  on  the  property  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  land  is  considered 
among  the  best  in  French  Creek  Val- 
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re.Mercer  family  is  a 
-  good  solid  East  Brad¬ 
ford  family  aud  they 
Of  a  Family  in  appear  to  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  124th  Regi-i 
One  Regiment,  ment  during  the  war.  It  - 
struck  us  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  in  that  command  and  we  don’t 
know  just  how  many  we  have  missed,  but  we 
have  unearthed  the  following  Mercers  in  the 
diffent  companies  :  Joseph  W.,  Thomas  B., 
William,  Richard,  Reuben  M.,  Evan  A., 
Townsend  A.,  F.  Wills  and  Joseph.  This 
isn’t  so  slow  for  one  family  and  they  could 
get  up  quite  a  family  gathering  around  a 
camp  fire.  We  don’t  just  know  whether 
these  were  all  East  Bradford  Mercers,  but . 
we  feel  pretty  sure  most  of  them  hailed  Irom  _ 
there.  They  were  good  soldiers  as  they  are 
good  citizens  and  are  a  sturdy  old  Chester^ 
county  family.  _ 
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BITS  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 


The  Originals  of  Some  of  the  Places  and 
People  in  the  Story  of  Kennett.  ; 

In  the  preface  to  the  interesting  romance 
of  Kennett,  Bayard  Taylor  says:  “The-' 
lovely  pastoral  landscapes  which  I  know  by 
heart,  have  been  copied  field  for  field  and 
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tree  ror  Inl^nWlEesey  oti  wilfrecoguize. 

The  pen  of  the  poet  and  novelist  has  added 
new  lustre  to  the  old  landmarks  and  the 
familiar  scenery,  and  awakened  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farms  and  dwellings,  as  we, 
as  the  occupants,  of  former  tomes.  The 
memory  of  Cyrus  Chambers  goes  back  some 
“ghty  years  or  more,  and  through  his  eyes 
jwe  may  see 

“the  ‘WOODBOW  eabm, 
a  barren  stretch  of  acres  grown  over  with 
sedge  grass  and  covered  with  wild  thorns, 
from  which  the  Chambers  boys  gathered  I 
the  sharp  pins  to  fasten  the  sheets  of  carded 
wool  waiting  to  be  spun.  The  farm  house 
stood  about  on  the  site  of  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  Cedarcroft— or  perhaps  a  little  I 
southwest,  where  the  grapery  now  is.  The  ( 
building  was  of  hewn  logs,  two  stones  high, 
and  the  barn  was  built  of  great  chestnut 
loos  which  were  afterwards  purchased  by 
John  Chambers,  who  sawed  them  into  joist 
and  built,  in  the  year  1816,  the  frame  end  | 
of  the  house  now  owned  by  Maiy,  Ann 
Tackson  “The  ‘Woodrow  properey,  as  it 
™  S.a,"  ..js  Bayard  Taylor,  ■■badbe™ 
stripped  of  its  stock  and  pillaged  by  the 
British  troops,  the  day  previous  to  the  bat-  . 
tie  of  Brandywine,  and  the  proprietor  had 
|  never  since  recovered  from  his  losses.  In 
Cyrus  Chambers’  earliest  recollection  of 
the  place  it  was  owned  by  John  Pusey,who 
had  tenants  on  it  but  did  not  farm  it. 
About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Union- 
vine  road  and  a  little  south  of  the  artificial 
lake,  stood  an  old  log  house  of  two  stories,  j 
'bis  was 
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This  was  the  only  house  in’the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Square.  Ruth  Baldwin  was 
early  married  to  Benjamin  Taylor,  whose 
father  owned  ail  the  land  from  the  Unicorn  j 
to  the  Malin  cabin  on  the  Unionviile  road.| 
Benjamin  Taylor  and  his  lovely  wife  “kept 
tavern”  at  the  Unicorn,  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  but  he  died  soon  after,  and  Ruth  re¬ 
turned  to  her  father’s  house,  where  she  car- 1 
ried  on  dressmaking  for  several  years,  when 
Thomas  Wilson,  of  UDionville,  courted  and  | 
married  her.  Their  only  child,  a  daughter, 
married  Dr.  Seal  of  that  place,  and  their 
beautiful  daughter,  Miss  Annie  Seal,  who 
died  some  years  ago,  was  the  last  descend¬ 
ant  of  “the  dear  and  noble  woman  whose 
character  (not  the  circumstances  of  her 
life”)  Bayard  Taylor  says,  he  “endeavored 
to  reproduce  in  that  of  Martha  Deane. 

Many  poetic  allusions  occur  in  the  story  j 
to  the  winding  streams  and  rolling  hills, 
the  rich  meadows  and  fertile  farm-lands  of  j 

Jour  vicinity.  Every  reader  of  The| 
Advance  is  familiar  with  the  location  of) 
the  Potter  farm.  “Carson’s,”  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  an  adjoining  farm,  was 
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:  doubtedlv  the  old  Robert  Lamborn  place,  j 


THE  ABODE  OE  1  DEB.  SMITH, 

,r  Rachel  McMullin,  which  was  her  real 
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name. 
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She  lived  here,  and  was  found  dead 


H  one  morning.  Cyrus  Chambers  attended 
<  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  oW 
[  <  “Blue  Ball  Church,”  now  known  as  the 
^  Lower  Brandywine  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  original  building  was  built  of  rough1 
home  blende  stone,  and  stood  about  upon) 
the  present  site.  It  was  torn  down  and  re¬ 
built  by  Robert  Lamborn,  the  younger. 
‘Falconer’s”  may  have  been  the  land-; 
owners  and  occupants  of  the  John  Marshall! 
place,  down  at  the  mill,  which  was  seen1 
from  “the  road,  rising  out  of  the  glen. 

Across  a  lateral  valley 
iu  the  shade  of  the  weeping  willow,  and 
the  mounds  of  box,  which  almost  hid  the  ! 
porch.”  We  know  that  “Hallowell’s,”  j 
where  the  raising  took  place,  was  the  jj 
Joseph  Walter  property,  on  the  brow  of  the1 
hill,  south  of  the  borough. 


ANOTHEB  OLD  LOG  SHANTY 


|  stood  near  the  corner  of  the  road  that  luns 
iast  Union  Hill  Cemetery.  This  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Thomas  Malin,  who  purchased  and 
consumed  too  much  Ivon  nett  whiskey  one 
;old  night,  and  unable  to  reach  home,  was 
,  found  a  few  yards  from  his  own  door,  the 
1  next  morning,  frozen  to  death.  There  was, 
'•  also,  a  log  house  standing  in  those  times 
k  I  about  where  the  stone  farm  house,  owned 
i  (  by  Mis  Annie  Carey,  now  is.  The  latter 
j  i  was  built  later  by  Joshua  Taylor,  and  oceu- 
\  pied  by  him 


DB.  DEAN’S,’ 


a  log  house,  longer  than  it  was  wide,  stood 
in  a  large  pasture  field,  opposite  the  Uni¬ 


in  a  largo  psimiv  -rr- -  . 

corn  Tavern,  as  remembered  by  our  old  in¬ 
habitants,  surrounded  by  panels  of  rail 
fence  There  were  bars  opening  to  a  little 
1  footpath  which  led  to  the  house,  the  build- 
ling  standing  about  fifty  feet  from  the  line 
J  of  State  street,  and  some  thirty  feet  from 
1  South  Union  street.  The  place  was  owned 
bv  Samuel  Reiner,  a  tailor,  iu  those  days. 
“Martha  Deane”  or  Ruth  Baldwin,  her 
.original  name,  was  a  beautiful  and  umver- 
1  Sally  beloved  young  woman,  who  lived  with 
her  father  in  an  old  log  house  upon  the  site 
of  El  wood  Won-all's  present  dwelling. 
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A  SMALL  ARSENAL  LOCATED  ON 


SOUTH  WALNUT  STREET. 


Many  Missiles,  Weapons  and  Explo-' 
sives,  With  a  Story  for  Each. 
Tales  of  the  Battle  Field. 


Owen  Reagan  and  family,  who  reside  at| 
the  northwest  comer  of  Barnard  and  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  do  not  look  like  dangerous  citi-j 
zens,  but  the  neighbors  say  they  have 
enough  weapons  and  ammunition  in  the 
ouse  to  kill  half  the  town. 
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A  reporter  who  visited  the  location  yes¬ 
terday  found  that  rumors  which  had  been 
floating  in  the  neighborhood  were  literally 
true.  It  is  a  fact  that  swords,  bombshells, 
cannon  balls  and  other  implements  of  war 
are  numerous  within  the  Reugan  house¬ 
hold,  but  no  one  need  fear  that  any  harm 
will  be  done  with  them.  The  articles  are 
kept  as  relics  of  the  late  war,  most  of  them 
having  come  from  the  battlefield  of  Antie- 
tam,  which  they  have  often  visited.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reagan  and  their  son  Frank  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  bat¬ 
tle,  wherein  the  124th  Regiment  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers  received  its  baptism 
of  blood  on  the  17th  of  September,  1862. 

SUCH  A  WOKE  OF  SLAUGHTER. 

The  details  of  the  terrible  story  are  also 
well  known  to  many  Chester  countians, 
some  of  whom  participated  in  the  struggle, 
and  some  have  sad  reason  to  remember  the 
I  great  work  of  slaughter  which  was  wrought 
m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dunkard 
Church  and  the  famous  haystack  which 
stood  not  far  away  from  it.  Dr.  James 
Stokes  is  ODe  of  the  men  who  saw  the 
soldiers  drop  like  so  many  game  animals 
before  the  rain  of  iron  and  lead  which  fell 
upon  them.  W.  W.  Heed  has  the  story  in 
his  diary,  which,  for  a  quarter  of  century, 
he  kept  with  untiring  constancy,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  men  about  town  have  vivid 
|  recollections  of  the  time. 

THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 

i  That  day  the  124th  was  led  by  Colonel 
i  Joseph  W.  Hawley,  who  is  now  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Media,  and 
jitwas  during  the  same  engagement  ora 
continuation  of  it,  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
JLhomas  S.  Bell,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer 
from  West  Chester,  commanded  the  51st 
jPennsyl»ania,  lost  his  life  in  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  charge  over  Burnside’s  bridge. 

■Mr.  Reagan  used  to  live  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  while  there  often  ran  down  to 
Winchester,  which  is  double  the  proverb¬ 
ial  twenty  miles  away.  On  that  field  he 
[picked  up  two  fine  cavalry  swords  which 
he  still  retains.  Their  edges  are  some- 
iwhat  worn  and  notched  with  use,  either  in 
[chopping  off.the  heads  of  rebels,  splitting 
[Open  water  melons  or  paring  potatoes,  but 
I the  blades  are  still  in  a  condition  which 
would  be  considered  good  if  thev  were 
iproperly  ground  and  honed.  At  present 
they  stand  solemnly  crossed  behind  the 
sitting  room  stove  where  they  are  looked 
upon  with  awe  by  the  small  boys  who 
come  to  visit  Mr.  Reagan’s  two  young 
sons.  & 

BULLETS  FROM  BLOODY  LANE. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  bullets 
picked  up  at  odd  times  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bloody  Lane,  an  old  road  which 
used  to  extend  from  the  Sharpsburg  pike 
to  the  Antietam  creek,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
lhose  who  saw  the  lane  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  say  it  was  on  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  blue  and  the  gray,  and  that  after 
the  early  fall  winds  had  blown  away  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  the  dead  were  found 
so  numerous  that  a  man  could  walk  on 
bodies  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue 
bo  many  horses  had  been  killed  that  it 
was  deemed  impracticable  to  dig  enough 
graves  for  their  buriai,  and  after  the  men 
had  been  interred  with  martial  solemnity 
[  the  horses  were  gathered  in  a  great  heap 
where  fence  rails  and  other  fuel  were  piled 
about  them,  and  the  faithful  animals  were 
cremated. 

As  a  relic  of  this  sad  scene  Mr.  Reagan 
has  a  fine  large  cavalry  bit  with  the  letters 
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U.  S.  stamped  upon  its  ends.  The  old 
lane,  which  at  that  time  was  private  prop¬ 
erty,  has  now  been  entirely  closed  by  the 
farmers  along  the  way  who  owned  the 
properties. 

CARTRIDGES  AND  BOMBS. 

Among  the  mementoes  of  the  fight  are 
several  long  cartridgee-shaped  bombs,  one 
of  which  is  8K  inches  long  and  as  large 
round  as  a  man’s  forearm.  These  were 
originally  filled  with  explosives  intended 
to  go  off  with  a  terrific  concussion  when 
when  the  cartridge  in  the  front  ends 
should  come  in  contact  with  any  hard 
substance  against  which  thy  might  be 
fired.  Several  of  these  landed  in  the  soft 
earth,  where  the  did  no  harm,  but  were 
picked  up  and  unloaded.  From  the  hol¬ 
low  brass  cylinders  in  the  plugs  the  sol- 
i  diers  used  to  make  pretty  rings  which  the 
sent  home  to  their  friends. 

The  spherical  style  or  bomb,  to  be  used 
I  wjth  a.  fuse,  is  also  represented  in  the  box 
i  of  curios  which  visitors  are  permitted  to 
see,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  or  cannon  balls  which  were  gathered 
in  the  vicinity  of  B'loody  Lane.  Some  of 
the  smaller  balls  were  cut  from  the  wood 
of  trees  which  grew  on  the  battle  ground. 
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I  The  Edifice  Was  Erected  Two 


Centuries  Ago  and  Al¬ 
ways  Flourished. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  SENT 

A  CHALICE, 
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in 

An  Ancient  and  Historic  Parish,  of  is 
Which  President  Buchanan’s  _  l]'( 
Brother  Was  Long  the  Pas-/  tR. 
tor — Some  Quaint 
Epitaphs. 


BIDE  of 
j  seven  miles  ovA 
I  Philadelphia, 


town  &  New  York 
Railroad  from  the 
Berks  Street  Sta¬ 
tion  to  Cheltenham 
Station,  at  the  line 
of  Montgomery 
County,  and  thence 
a  walk  of  nearly  a 


mile  over  the  Oxford  Pike  through  an  un¬ 
dulating  piece  of  country,  brings  the  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  ancient  Trinity  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Trinity  Parish,  at 
Oxford,  Philadelphia.  This  edifice  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  substantially  built  and 
interesting  places  of  worship  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  antedates  old  Christ  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  its  erection,  of  which  lol- 
lowed  close  upon  the  building  of  the  old 
Swede’s  Church  in  the  former  district  or 

Southwark.  ,  .  ,  ... 

The  old  Oxford  Trinity  Church  is  built 
of  red  and  black  brick,  that  were  imported 
rom  England,  and  the  handsome  struc- 
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Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D. 
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ture  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
being  in  as  good  a  condition  to-day  as 
when  first  built.  It  stands  in  the  center  of 
a  cemetery  of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent 
that  is  completely  filled  with  tombstones 
'  and  monuments,  many  of  which  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  illustrious  persons  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  William  Penn.  The  present  Ox¬ 
ford  Church  was  commenced  in  the  year 
aJ  1700,  but  a  church  stood  there  in  1698, 
a»  there  are  parochial  records  still  extant 
b*to  show  that  the  present  church  building 
•was  finished  and  used  for  divme  worship  as 
early  as  1711.  In  the  surrounding  cemetery 
are  legible  tombstones  showing  that  inter - 
Tn Ants  took  place  there  as  early  as  1709, 
p  but  there  are  other  tombstones  evidently 
older,  but  time  has  effaced  the  names  and 
dates  inscribed  on  them. 


TRINITY  CHURCH  TO-DAY. 

The  old  church  is  one  story  in  height, 
with  a  gable  roof,  and  has  a  hell  tower 
and  steeple  of  modem  construction.  On 
the  wall  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  and 
opposite  the  doorway  leading  into  it  is  a 
marble  tablet  containing  the  following  in¬ 
scription 

"This  tablet  commemorates  the  liberality 
of  Mrs. Mary  P.  Lardner,  to  whom  this, 
parish-  is  indebted  for  this  tower  and  the 
bell  it  contains,  A.  D.,  1875.”  _ | 
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the  family  of  the 
Lardner,  whose  remains  t 
fbe  old  Oxford  Church  Oe 
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was  a  mom 
Commodore 
nterred  in 

^  The  interior  of  the  old  chucrh  has  been 
greatly  modernized  and  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  is  handsomely 
furnished  and  the  chancel  paraphernalia 
are  of  a  very  superior  character.  In  the 
rear  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  and  very 
handsome  stained  glass  window  and  the 
pews  in  the  church  will  seat  from  150  to 

200  worshippers.  „  „  ,  „  ,  , 

For  over  a  generation  Oxford  Church  and 
parish  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 

Dr  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  a  younger 
brother  of  .Tames  Buchanan,  fifteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Buchanan  began  bis  rectorship  of  Oxford 
Parish  in  1854  and  was  very  active  in  bis 
ministrations  until  1882,  when  old  age  and 
failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to  retire. 
The  venerable  clergyman  now  byes  a 
quiet  life  with  his  family  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Pine  Street  in 
this  city,  and  in  his  parlor  may  be  seen  a 
life-size  and  finely  executed  oil  painting 
of  President  Buchanan.  .  , 

On  Dr.  Buchanan’s  resignation  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  taken  up  for  the  erection  on 
the  church  grounds  of  a  Sunday  School 
and  Bible  Class  building.  This  building 
was  completed  in  1883  and  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  Stevens.  Over  the  principal  i 
door  is  a  marble  slab  beairng  the  mscrip-  j 
tion  “  Commemorative  of  the  Rectorship  i 
of  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.  D. ,  in  I 
this  pairsb,  1854-1882.”  On  the  occasion  of  f 
the  50th  annivesrary  of  the  ordination  ot  I 
Dr  Bucahnan  he  was  presented  with  a  set 
of  silver  with  the  following  inscription : 
"Presented  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  Philadelphia,  to 
the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  8 
July.  1882.” 

VESTRYMAN  FOR  SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS.  ^ 

November  13  last  occurred  the  death  of  j 
a  notable  character  connected  with  the 
Trinity  Church.  This  was  Mr.  William  ! 
Overington,  who  was  within  a  few  days 
of  100  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Overington  bad  been  a  vestryman  and 
the  treasurer  of  Trinity  Church  for 
seventy-three  years  consecutively,  having 
been  appointed  in  April,  1819.  He  was 
bom  in  England,  December  15,  1^93,  and 
came  to  tbis  country  when  he  was  14  years 
of  age.  He  resided  in  Frankford  and  was 
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appointed  a  delegate  to  the  diocesan  con- 
vention  in  1827.  For  many  years  past  the, 
vestry  of  the  Oxford  Church  has  consisted 
of  such  well-known  citizens  as  Mr.  William 
H  Rbawn,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic;  Mr.  James  Logan 
Fisher.  Mr.  George  Rhawn,  Mr.  David 
C.  Nimlet  and  Mr.  Robert  R.  Ryers.  The 
present  rector  is  Rev.  Henry  A.  E.  Hoyt, 
who  resides  in  a  neat  parsonage  near  the 
church. 

A  stroll  though  the  ancient  cemetery 
connected  with  the  church  showed  some 
quaint  and  curious  epitaphs  on  tombstones 
and  monuments.  One  reads: — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward  Eaton, 
who  departed  this  life  December  25.  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1709,  aged  65. 


"My  dear  Redeemer  la  above. 

Him  am  I  gone  to  see: 

And  all  my  friends  in  Christ  below 
BbaJl  soon  come  after  me. 


'In  Christ  i  lived  A  dy’ed. 
Through  Him  I  live  again ; 
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Christ  shall  reign” 


Another  reads: — 


“In  memory  of  Toby  <fc  Heater  Leeob,  who 
from  Cheltenham,  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
In  the  year  1682.  aud  were  here  interred. 


“Toby  1  (13  Nov’ber.l  ( 

Hester  }Dled  til  Aug’et.  }  ^  { 
Another  inscription  is 


74  years. 
.66  years." 


“Here  lies  interred  Jacob  Leech,  son  of  Toby  & 
Hester  Leech,  who  died  28th  of  January,  1760-1. 
Aged  57  years. 


“He  was  of  eight  born  last  save  one. 
And  one  survives  him  now  alone. 
Thus  life  and  death  succeed  for  aye, 
Until  the  final  judgment  day.” 


Here  is  still  another  :— 


.  ‘In  memory  of  Philip  Tillyer,  who  departed 
this  life  October  ye  25lb,  1754,  aged  50 years. 


“Beneath  this  stone  Death’s  pris’ner  lies; 
The  stone  shall  move,  the  pris’ner  rise, 
When  Jeans,  with  Almighty  word, 

Calls  his  dead  saints  to  meet  their  Lord,” 


The  colored  sexton  of  the  church  died 
in  1831  npd  the  following  inscription  is 


on  his  tombstone: — 

“In  memory  of  Ctesar  Penrose,  sexton 
of  this  church  more  than  half  a  century. 
Good  and  faithful  servant,  well  done 
Enter  tbou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Trinity  or 
Oxford  parish  originated  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  certainly  before  1700  and  the 
authority  for  this  is  a  letter  of  Rev.  Evan 
Evans,  whose  name  appears  in  the  sketch 
of  old  Christ  Church  recently  published  in 
The  Sunday  Press,  of  which  church  he 
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was  subsequently  the  rector.  The  letter 

ft  ‘ 


was  written  by  Kev.  Mr.  Evans  in  1707, 
and  the  following  passage  occurs: — 


“Trinity  Church,  in  Oxford  Township, 
lies  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  nine 
miles  from  the  city,  where  for  the  first 
four  years  after  my  arrival  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  I  frequently  preached  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  sacrament  and  had  when  I  last 
I  preached  in  it  about  140  people,  most  of 
j  the  people  brought  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  from  Quakers,  Anabaptists  and 
other  persusions.” 

Now,  Mr.  Evans’  arrival  in  Philadelphia 
was  the  year  1700,  so  in  that  year  there 
existed  both  a  church  and  a  relatively  large 
congregation  here. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  present  church 
building  the  congregation  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  worshipping  in  a  very  humble,, 
building  which  they  had  received  as  a  gift 
from  the  Quakers  and,  their  numbers  in¬ 
creasing,  they  erected  the  original  part, 
or  about  thirty-five  feet  of  the  west  end 
of  the  present  building,  thus  providing 
themselves  with  a  church  35  by  25  feet. 
Agreeably  to  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
period  it  was  made  to  stand  east  and  west, 
with  a  south  door  and  porch.  For  many 
years  the  church  was  without  either  pews 
or  floor  and  for  a  time  it  had  no  facilities 
for  being  heated. 

In  the  year  1713  the  church  received  a 
quasi  consecration  and  from  that  time  it 
was  called  “The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.”  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
church  was  presented  by  Queen  AnDe  with 
the  chalice,  consisting  of  several  solid 
I  silver  utensils  bearing  the  simple  in¬ 
scription,  “Anna  Regina.”  This  chalice 
j  is  still  kept  at  the  church  and  is  used  al¬ 
ways  on  communion  Sundays.  The  only 
other  pieces  of  plate  belonging  to  the 
church  are  a  handsome  baptismal  bowl 
that  was  presented  in  1849  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
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beth  P.  Fisher  on  "the  occasion  of ,  tbe  j 
baptism  of  ner  grandson,  and  a  second 
chalice,  a  fac  siipilc  of  the  one  presented  > 
by  Queen  Anne,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  j 
Harry  Ingersoll.  In  the  year  1880  Miss 
Sallie  Morris  Wain  presented  the  church 
with  a  valuable  silver  flagon. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1807  or  about  a| 
century  after  the  church  was  built,  that 
the  floor  was  extended  over  the  entire 
church,  but  it  was  years  after  this  time 
that  the  church  was  provided  with  pews 
and  the  three  aisles  in  present  use  were 
completed.  From  the  year  1770  to  1782 , 
there  are  no  entries  in  the  only  parochael 
records,  now  in  possesion  of  the  vestry. , 
Therefore  entire  ignorance  prevails  regard-, 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  parish  during  the 
whole  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  Revo-| 
lutionary  War,  but  it  is  known  that  a  J 
number  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  sleep 
their  last  sleep  in  Trinity  Cemetery.  It, 
was  sometime  between  the  years  1786  andj 
1789  that  the  church  was  '  enlarged  to  its 
present  extent  exclusive  of  the  transepts 
or  wings,  that  is  to  say  twenty-one  feet 
were  added  to  its  length  on  the  east  end. 

Rev.  Robert  Weyman,  while  on  a  visit 
to  England  in  1728,  wrote  a  paper  about 

the  Oxford  parish,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract : — 

“The  church  of  Oxon  (Oxford)  was 
built  about  the  year  1711  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  well  disposed  people  of  that 
town  and  country.  The  materials  are  of 
brick,  lime  and  sand  and  it  is  36  feet  in 
length  and  26  feet  in  breadth  and  16  feet| 
to  the  square.  It  is  only  endowed  with 
sixty  acres  of  glebe  land  and  a  bouse 
that  was  purchased  by  the  donation  of  i 
Mrs.  Mallows  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  for  my  use  and  my  successors 
forever.  ” 

Another  letter  reads:  “The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  tbe  township 
of  Oxon  are,  according  to  the  best 
and  nearest  computation  that  I  can 
make,  about  sixty  families  and  in  Radnor 
about  tbe  same  number.  In  their  fortunes | 
they  are  much  tbe  same  as  they  are  in 
other  conditions.  There  is  one  meeting] 
house  that  is  frequented  by  Quakers  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tbe  meeting  bouse  at  Frank- 
ford),  and  another  by  Anabaptists  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Pennypack),  in  my  parish  at 
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meeting  hodse  and  a  considerable  — 
of  dissenters  in  both  parishes.  There 
two  schools  in  my  parish,  one  at  Fran 
ford,  a  small  and  compact  village  in  t 
township  of  Oxon,  about  three  miles  from 
the  church.”  '  ... 

An  important  event  m  the  history  of  the 
parish  was  the  thorough  repair  in  1877  of 
such  of  the  churchyard  wall  as  was  then 
standing  and  the  erection  on  tbe  sido, 
where  there  had  been  only  a  wooden  fence, 
of  a  substantial  and  handsome  stone  wall. 

Among  the  most  highly  prized  relics  of  j 
tbe  old  Oxford  church  is  a  very  ancient  j 
copy  of  the  Bible  of  great  size,  which  is 
in  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
which  contains  tbe  following  inscription 

"Tbe  gift  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Propo- 
o-atiou  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to 
Trinity  Church,  at  Oxford,  October  6, 

1746.”  .  | 

This  fine  old  church  was  ,  built  and  m 
full  operation  when  Queen  Anne  was  on 
the  throne  of  England  and  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
was  a  struggling  and  sparsely  populated 
dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Services 
were  held  at  the  church  at  a  period  when 
Indians  and  wild  beasts  roamed  arou 
the  country  in  rather  close  proximity 
|  the  worshippers.  _ 
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VALLEY  FORGE. 

|  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  ITS  OCCUPATION  A 
HORSE  BACK  TOUR  TO  WINTER  QUARTERS- 
INCIDENTS  BY  THE  WAY — WASHINGTON  S 
HEADQUARTERS — THE  CAMP  GROUNDS  AND 


ITS  RELICS. 


From  a  point  of  view,  that  recognizes  as 
necessary  a  providential  guardianship,  by  j 
the  State,  over  those  places  which  have] 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  character, 
stature  and  success  of  our  national  growth, 
we  can  appreciate,  and  under  its  kindling 
influences,  applaud  a  movement  having  for 
its  object  the  preservation  of  the  site  of  the 
Valley  Forge  encampment.  A  universal 
sentiment,  growing  stronger  and  broader 
and  bounding  beyond  the  limits  of  Federal 
domain,  very  properly  seeks  to  consecrate 
every  mile  stone  in  our  country’s  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  to  greatness  and  honor. 

In  the  light  of  a  grateful  nationalism, 
there  is  eminent  fitness  in  the  proposition 
now  before  our  Legislature,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  General  Washington’s^ 
headquarters  and  some  adjacent  land  all 
Valley  Forge  a  State  reservation.  The  sub- 1 
ject  has  received  such  prominent  attention.  I 
and  so  thoroughly  permeating  the  press  j 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  people  J 
as  well,  with  the  enthusiastic  veneration  for 
our  historical  landmarks,  that  the  expres¬ 
sions  coming  in  from  every  part  of  the  land  j 
urge  such  favorable  action  as  will  place  this® 
memorable  spot  within  the  sanctuary  ofl 
the  States.  Soon  we  may  realize  that  Get-  i 
tysburg,  the  greatest  battle  field  of  modern] 
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warfare,  snail  not  stand  alone,  the  one  great 
shrine  in  this  Commonwealth  for  Endur¬ 
ance  and  Valor  and  Victory  ;  but  that  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  too,  shall  be  likewise  exalted, 
ennobled  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people — a  spot  as  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  commemoration  in  memory  of 
Washington  and  his  deeds  as  any  martial 
achievement  since  the  baptism  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  blood  of  the  Devolution. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  endeavor  to  recall 
the  events  preceding  the  occupation  of  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  remote  and  obscure  as  it  was  from 
a  vitalizing  centre.  We  know  how  adver¬ 
sities  followed  the  Continental  arms,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  unfortunate  defeat  on  the 


Brandywine  Hills,  on  through  a  series  o 
disappointments  and  losses  which  must 
have  carried  despair  and  the  promise  of  in¬ 
evitable  disaster  to  a  less  courageous  heart 
than  Washington’s.  But  this  man,  undis¬ 
mayed  by  results,  or  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  a  power,  not  of 
earth,  but  of  Him,  who  loving,  chasteneth, 
embraces  every  opportunity,  be  it  one  trial 
or  another,  to  redeem  the  cause  from  utter 
annihilation,  hence,  we  have  Paoli,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1777.  Oh  !  what  brutish  savagery  ! 
What  cold,  cruel,  British  hearts !  What 
madness  in  men  !  and  to  “  Mad  ”  Anthony 
Wayne  ’twas  indeed  a  bitter  memory. 
Then  to  Germantown,  with  hope  kindled 
afresh,  the  attempt  to  surprise,  the  skir¬ 
mish  at  Chew’s  house  and  its  abortive  re¬ 
sults,  and  Lord  Howe  victoriously  march¬ 
ing  on  to  occupy  Philadelphia,  leaving 
Washington,  disconcerted,  behind,  is  famil¬ 
iar  history. 


The  presence  of  the  gay  British  general 
'in  the  staid  old  Quaker  city  develops  the 
most  prolific  Torryism,  and  surrounded  by 
a  brilliant  galaxy  of  officers,  they  became 
!  the  recipients  of  lavish  attentions  from  our. 

•  Colonial  dames,  and  for  a  season  at  least, 
the  chevaliers  of  England  had  a  pleasant 
1  time  of  it. 

Washington’s  movements  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  the  Wissahickon  and  the  Delaware, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  dispossess  Lord 
Howe  from  the  city.  The  government  had 
1  in  the  meantime  fled  to  Lancaster  and  was 
now  in  safe  retreat.  Annoyed  at  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  Washington’s  forces  and  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  that  general,  the  English  com¬ 
mander  planned  a  decisive  stroke  which 
would  give  the  rag-tag  Continentals  the 
coup  de-grace  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night, 
and  hence,  again,  we  have  loyal  Lydia  Dar- 
ragh,  her  ingenious  trip  to  Frankford  for 
grist,  and  presto  !  Washington  is  on  the  qui 
vive.  Howe  dares  not  attack  him,  and  the 
American  forces  hung  around  the  suburban 
districts,  harassing  Howe  by  cutting  his^^ 
communications  and  capturing  supplies  un¬ 
til  approaching  winter’s  irresistible  man- 
date  force  our  men  to  more  secure  quarters. 

The  winter  we  have  just  passed  through, 
though  long  and  severe  as  it  has  been,  does 
not  compare  to  the  rigorous  reign  of  the 
I  Frost  King  in  those  memorable  days,  as 
history  tells  of  its  remarkable  severity. 
Washington  criticised  and  assailed  by  un¬ 
flinching  Toryism,  chagrined  at  losses  and  f 
unresponsive  appeals  to  a  Congress  lacking 
funds,  and  beset  within  his  lines  by  the 
cunning  tempter  with  English  gold,  his 
troops  needing  clothing  and  indeed  food, 
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Snd  te m porar  ily"  discou raged  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  campaign,  finally  withdrew  his  j 
lines  and  sought  the  sheltering  wooded 
vales  of  the  distant  Schuylkill  Valley. 
Taking  up  his  march  early  in  December, 

;  1777,  he  led  his  forlorn  army  in  round¬ 
about  ways  toward  Valley  Forge,  and  in 
that  direction  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
■  years  later  we  shall  endeavor  to  trace  his 
journey. 

There  is  a  beautiful  section  of  country 
Iving  a  score  of  miles  or  more  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  it  can  be 
said  with  pardonable  pride,  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  for  its  exquisite  land¬ 
scapes  and  its  magnificent  views,  and  not 
only  does  the  romantic  Schuylkill  flow 
through  it,  bounded  by  great  rolling  hills, 
making  it  a  region  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
but  it  is,  as  well,  blended  with  much  his¬ 
toric  tradition,  and  so  easily  available  by 
the  numerous  fine  roads  traversing  it,  that 
it  has  become  alike  the  delight  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  votary  of  pleasure,  thescien- 
j  tific  savant  or  the  scholastic  recluse,  and 
now,  modern  wealth  and  fashion,  in  search 
>  of  the  beautiful,  with  true  instinctiveness, 

,•  find  here  their  Acadian  ideal,  and  for  this 
reposeful  land,  the  hurly-burly  of  town,  the 
dissipations  of  leisure  and  the  distractions 
of  business  are  all  left  behind  when  one 
turns  to  those  picturesque  ranges  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  bounding  hills  of  old  Mont- 
I  gomery !  As  we  ride  out  the  Lancaster 
Goad  we  can  see  how  rapidly  the  children 
Kg  of  prosperity  are  clothing  these  hills  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  ;  castellated  mansions 
land  park-like  grounds  abound,  and  to  this 
'end,  the  highways  of  Washington’s  time, 

-  as  they  -wind  and  thread  over  hill  and  vale, 

_ .  are  fast  merging  into  incomparable  avenues, 

'"particularly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Villa  Nova,  Conshohocken  and  Nor- 
ji  ristown ;  so  the  sombre  environments  of 
our  grandfathers’ days  and  their  decaying 
habitations  are  fast  succumbing  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Turning  off  from  the  old  Conestoga  road, 
Gas  it  seems  probable  a  portion  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  had  done,  we  take,  beyond  Bryn 
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Mawr,  what  is  called  the  Old  Gulf  road, 


near  the  Green  Tree  tavern,  in  Lower 
Merion.  Passing  along  between  its  high, 
vine-covered  banks,  tipped  with  rows  of 
tall  cedars,  we  presently  spy  an  old  monu- 
l*  mentin  the  grass,  and  meditatively  wonder- 
ling  how  few  there  are  of  the  great  number 
who  travel  over  these  old  byways  that  take 
more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  moss- 
grown  mile  stones,  which  somewhat  ir¬ 
regularly  tell  off  the  units  of  their  journey, 
or  whose  interest  in  them  goes  beyond  a 
|  mere,  momentary  question  of  distance,  in- 
I  cidental  to  the  way ;  so,  getting  off  my 
[  .horse  and  trampling  down  the  briars  and 
rubbish,  I  noticed  by  its  quaint  Colonial 
figures  that  we  were  13  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Further  examination  on  the  re- 
^  verse  side  of  the  stone  revealed  the  carved 
escutcheon  of  William  Penn  upon  it,  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  evidence  of  antiquity,  antedating 
Washington,  and,  as  I  investigated  every 
one  passed,  the  same  blazon  appeared.  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  these  slabs 
were  carved  in  Wales,  and  were  brought 
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tmiYoythe  early  Welsh  settlers  of  Merion¬ 
eth,  now  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Merion  townships,  and  so,  with  these  me¬ 
morials  as  a  visible  and  tangible  link  of  the 
past  we  take  up  the  reminiscent  chain,  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  fading  details  of 
that  famous  march.  Presently  we  reach 
the  quaint  semi-ruinous  Gulf  Mills,  located 
at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  gap  in  the  Gulf 
Hills  range.  Through  this  gorge  the  Gulf 
creek  rushes  to  emerge  again  into  another 
valley  beyond ;  but  here  a  wide  mill  pond 
confronts  us,  and  where  our  road  intersects 
with  Montgomery  avenue  and  Radnor  road, 
a  small  grassy  angle  is  formed,  and  just 
here  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  have  re¬ 
cently  erected  a  huge  boulder,  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  shaft  of  stone,  upon  which 
will  be  recorded  this  fact,  that  this  place 
was  the  site  of  a  night’s  bivouac  of  the 
troops  before  reaching  Valley  Forge.  Here, 
too,  we  are  told,  that  General  Armstrong 
was  placed  with  an  outpost,  and  out  of  this 
defile  Wayne  and  his  troopers,  under  cover 
of  Armstrong’s  guns,  would  issue  to  foray 
among  the  farmers  and  others  whose  love 
for  British  gold  impelled  them  to  neglect 
the  necessities  of  our  brave  men.  General 
Lee  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  captured  at 
this  place  by  some  British  cavalry.  The 
mill  is  a  tumbling  structure,  but  still  in  use, 
as  in  the  days  when  it  ground  grist  for 
Washington.  Away  up  in  the  peak  of  the 
gable  one  reads  this  inscription  : 


GULF  MILLS, 
1747. 


Down  into  a  rocky  glen  the  road  leads, 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  which 
dashes  madly  over  great  rocks,  the  flank¬ 
ing  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet 
of  almost  sheer  precipice,  one  side  bristling 
with  torn  and  projecting  rock,  patches  of 
laurel  and  stunted  oaks ;  the  other  less 
bleak,  clothed  in  a  growth  of  young  chest¬ 
nut  timber.  Riding  under  the  great  hang¬ 
ing  rock,  we  follow  the  course  of  the  creek, 
which  soon  brings  us  to  the  old  “  Bird-in- 
Hand  ”  Hotel,  another  old  landmark. 
Here  we  cross  Gulf  creek,  which  then 
hurries  on  toward  Ballygomingo,  and  then 
into  the  river.  The  single  arch  bridge  we 
pass  over  has  buried  in  its  wall  a  tablet 
with  this  legend : 


Montgomery  Co., 
Upper  Merion, 
1789. 

In  the  2d  year  of  the 
Federal  Union. 


A  mile  beyond  this  point  we  fairly  enter 
the  famous  Chester  Valley,  having  long 
had  an  envious  reputation  as  a  farming 
country  of  exceeding  fertility.  It  seems 
now  to  have  lost  its  prestige.  This  section 
of  it,  at  least,  lacks  that  evidence  of  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
a  prosperous  region,  and  there  appears, 
now  and  then,  a  tidy,  thrifty-looking  farm 
like  an  oasis  in  a  Sahara  of  neglect.  There 
are  instead  many  a  reeking  kiln  of  the 
jlime  burners,  and  the  creaking  derricks  tell 
of  another  industey,  and  the  yawning  abyss, 
like  a  gaping  wound  in  the  face  of  nature,’ 
disfigures  the  valley  on  every  hand.  Our 
road  intersects  the  Pennsylvania  Cut-off 
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laiTroad  and  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad, 
and  then  leads  us  into  the  little  village 
called  “  King  of  Prussia.”  As  we  ride  up 
we  see  the  old  inn  near  the  forks  of  the 
road  on  our  left.  It  is  a  very  respectable 
looking  house,  no  doubt  mdch  modernized 
since  Baron  Stuben  was  wont  to  call  there 
for  his  stirrup  cup.  Off  to  one  side,  near 
the  sheds,  the  old  sign  swings  from  its  post. 
Upon  it  is  displayed  a  caricature  of  the 
acetic  old  King,  “  Frederick,  the  Great,” 
seated  upon  an  equine  freak.  Date,  1769. 
Inside  the  hotel  we  find,  not  a  doughty 
disciple  of  Gambrinus,  but  a  pleasant  young 
man,  who  tells  you  that  it  is  not  a  show 
place,  but  for  all  that  he  has  lots  of  visitors 
to  call  upon  him  in  the  summer.  Curious 
people !  Beyond  the  “  King  ”  the  aspect  of 
the  county  seems  to  change,  and  the  pros¬ 
perous  looking  farms  multiply,  and  pleas¬ 
antly  located  upon  a  little  knoll  in  the 
midst  of  them  stands  the  Great  Valley' 
Meeting.  Then  a  couple  of  miles  more,  and 
we  have  arrived  among  the  Valley  Forge 
hills,  at  the  Camp  school  house,  upon  the 
(historic  scene,  as  it  were. 

We  pause  here.  On  the  right  lies  the 
IStephen,  otherwise,  the  “Camp”  farm,  ! 
where  General  Huntingdon  and  his  divi¬ 
sion  were  quartered.  Here  they  builded 
their  huts  upon  the  sunny  eastern  slopes,  ji 
and  well  sheltered  from  the  bleak  north 
and  west  winds.  Turning  to  the  left  we 
ride  down  the  Centreville  road  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Valley  creek.  We  now  observed 
[surveyors’  stakes  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
(subsequently  learned  that  the  whole  neigh-  : 
Jborhood,  contiguous  to  Valley  Forge,  was 
[being  plotted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
[memorial  association.  Our  road  has  be- 
Icome,  by  the  melting  snows,  a  rough,  miry 
I  way,  deep  with  the  slush  and  mud  of  the 
[thaw,  but  soon  our  detour  around  the 
[southern  base  of  the  hills  brings  us  to  the 
(warm  sheltered  valley,  through  which  run 
(the  valley  creeks.  Just  here  in  two  com-  : 
(fortable  and  substantial  looking  stone 
dwellings,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones  and  Richard  Peterson,  were  respec¬ 
tively  the  domiciles  of  General  Knox  and 
|  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  covered 
(bridge  spanning  Valley  creek  at  this  point 
(stands  at  the  opening  to  the  deep  ravine 
|  between  whose  dark  banks  the  stream 
(flows  toward  the  Forge,  and  along  whose 
(shores  our  road  leads.  The  scenery  is  most 
(picturesque  and  rivals  even  the  wild  beauty 
(of  the  famed  Wissahickon.  Presently  we 
[reach  a  spot  where  the  creek’s  bank  is 
[  wider,  and  notice  by  the  signboard  on  a 
tree  near  by  that  here  was  located  the 
original  Valley  Forge,  built  in  1757,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  English  1777,  rebuilt  1779, 
land  what  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  an  old 
road  lead  off  from  this  point,  through  the 
woodland,  toward  the  hills.  At  some  dis- 
Itance  farther  on  we  pass  between  the 
'  miniature  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  rising 
like  Storm  King  and  Dunderburg  on  either 
side,  and  which  are  locally  termed  “  Mount 
Joy”  and  “Mount  Misery,”  according  to 
'  legendry,  connected  with  Washington. 

|  Then  skirting  the  edge  of  a  very  large  mill 
pond  we  enter  the  little  village.  By  the 
|  side  of  the  creek,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 


counties,  wesee several  mills— idle  industry 
that  seem  by  common  consent  to  have  . 
fallen  into  decay,  with  rows  of  tenements  > 
falling  into  ruin  near  by.  Riding  a  few 
yards  down  a  deserted  street  we  draw  rein 
before  the  old  headquarters  of  the  immortal 
George,  and  then,  receiving  a  very  pleasant 
welcome  from  the  one-armed  custodian, 
Ellis  Hampton,  we  follow  him  into  the 
grounds.  After  our  disappointment  has 
worn  off,  in  not  finding  the  place  like  the 
queer,  half-neglected  spot,  represented  by 
the  above  picture,  we  proceed  to  inspect 
the  old  house. 

Renovation  has  been  rampant  and  most 
culpable  in  divesting  the  house  and 
grounds  of  those  charms  of  natural  disorder, 

usually  associated  with  places  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  When  the  old  mansion  a  few  years 
ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Memorial 
Association  from  heirs  of  the  family  who 
have  held  it  since  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  two  or  more  acres  were  added  to  the 
old  gardens,  and  now  the  house  stands  in 
the  front  half  of  a  large  lawn,  well  shaded 
with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  but  my  chief  re¬ 
gret  was  to  find,  and  whether  from  lack  of 
judgment,  or  due  to  some  unintelligible  rea- ' 
son,  I  know  not  which,  that  they  have 
built  the  custodian’s  home — a  small,  yellow, 

J  frame  cottage  of  the  Eastlake  order — direct¬ 
ly  in  the  angle  of  the  lawn,  which  cuts  off 
the  most  desirable  view  of  the  headquarters 
to  persons  approaching  from  the  village  by 
the  only  road  which  leads  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  think  it  the  most  inconsistent, 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  that  could  c 
have  been  done ;  and  when  you  contrast 
the  old  Colonial  sturdiness,  and  dignity  of 
style  of  the  mansion  with  the  modern, 
cheap  gingerbread  architecture  which  ad¬ 
joins  it,  the  incongruity  is  appalling.  As 
are  most  houses  of  that  early  time,  this  one 
is  of  the  same  type.  It  is  built  of  flat 
stones,  two  stories  and  a  half  in  height,  al¬ 
most  square  in  shape,  and  not  large — four 
rooms  and  two  hallways.  A  one-story 
wing  to  the  right  was  the  kitchen,  and  be-  . 
tween  it  and  the  house  a  wide,  open-arched, 
but  roofed  passage  way.  The  heavy  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  eaves  extends  across  the  gable, 
and  an  oriol  window  in  the  apex.  The 
sash  and  glass  of  the  windows  are  the  same 
that  let  in  the  light  in  Washington’s  time, 
and  the  doors  and  their  fastenings  are  those 
that  he  used,  but-the-  renovating  process 
has  given  the  exterior  a  more  youthful  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  mortar  joints  have  been 
struck  to  line  and  cut,  the  faces  of  the 
bricks  have  been  scoured  and  the  stone¬ 
work  rechiseled  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  rose  that  climbed  the  gable  trellis  is  no 
more,  and  the  happy,  unconventional  me¬ 
lange  of  shrubs  and  flowers  have  all  given 
place  to  the  stiff,  formal  lines  and  angles  of 
prudish  precision;  but  the  fine  grassy 
of  to-day,  with  its  wide  flower  borders, 
its  grouffig"  of  shrubbery,  the  orchard  and 
the  gravelly  walks,  all  tnese  show  fne  care 
and  attention  and  artistic  effort  of  our  cour¬ 
teous  guardian. 

Within  the  house :  and  you  enter  through 
the  halved  doorway,  as  of  yore,  into  a  fine 
wide  hall  extending  the  length  of  the  house 


.-he  rear,  but  as  "you  step  up  to  the  door 
.  the  wide  stone  landing,  you  will  see 
above  you  one  of  those  curious  hoods,  or 
canopies,  which  project,  as  it  seems,  un¬ 
supported,  from  the  wall.  I  recall  seeing  one 
or  more  on  Main  street,  Germantown,  some 
time  ago ;  however,  they  are  rare  things 
these  days. 

Your  guide  takes  you  first  into  the  east 
room,  which  is  practically  the  museum  ;  it 
was  the  one  used  by  Washington  as  his 
office,  and  where  his  table  sat  by  the  win¬ 
dow  you  will  be  shown  the  recess,  beneath 
the  sill,  wherein  the  general  kept  his  private 
papers,  and  near  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  sit  during  his  six  months’  occupancy  of 
the  house.  In  one  corner  stands  the  tall 
“  grandfather’s  clock,”  ticking  away,  but 
hardly  able  to  keep  up  to  the  pace  that  kills, 
of  the  present  day.  The  corner  cupboards 
and  the  mantel,  and  the  walls  contribute 
their  space  for  a  most  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  relics,  not  only  of  those  connected 
with  Washington’s  residence  in  Valley 
Forge,  but  heirlooms  of  many  an  old  family, 
sent  here  as  historical  treasure-trove,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  generation  that  is, 
and  those  to  come.  Ancient  swords  and 
muskets,  cannon  balls  of  various  sizes,  toma¬ 
hawks,  powder  horns,  pewter  and  plate  of 
/  sundry  descriptions,  the  old  anvil  from  the 
original  forge,  tables  and  chairs  from 
Sweden,  odd  furniture  from  England,  with 
china  and  bric-a-brac  galore ;  these  little 
odds  and  ends  of  passing  time  memorialize 
the  era  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  valley. 
Passing  from  one  room  to  another,  you  re¬ 
mark  thescrupulous  neatness  of  the  interior, 
the  emaculate  freshness  of  walls  white¬ 
washed  and  woodwork  painted,  as  chaste  as 
white  lead  can  make  it.  In  the  front  room 
the  spinning  wheel  stands  near  the  hearth, 
which  is  paved  with  the  peculiar  square 
i  brick,  sent  over  from  England  long  ago. 


Prints  of  scenes  familiar  to  us  in  our 
,  school  histories,  find  place  upon  the  wall ; 
and  a  large  number  also  of  engravings  of 
Washington’s  co-temporaries,  principally  his 
generals.  One  picture  represents  George 
Washington,  the  young  surveyor,  parting 
from  his  aged  mother;  one  by  Trumbull,  of 
Washington  in  war  ;  another  by  Stuart,  of 
i  Washington  the  statesman;  and  so  on,  the 
T  whole  career  of  his  life,  with  its  many 
phases  find  here  some  degree  of  pictorial: 
elucidation.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
that  line,  and  not  the  least  in  interest,  is 
;|i  a  collection,  chronologically  arranged,  of 
Washington’s  portraits,  thirty-eight  in  all,' 
representing  twenty-six  years  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  career.  They  hang  in  a  double  row 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  bed  chamber 
occupied  by  Gen.  Washington,  and  date 
from  the  year  1772  to  1798.  They  are  copies 
of  the  originals,  by  eminent  artists,  among 
whom  are  the  Peales,  Stuart,  Brehan,  Gula- 
gher  and  Werthmuller;  the  last  is  said  to 
more  nearly  resemble  the  likeness  of  Wash¬ 
ington  than  any  of  the  others.  There  is, 
also,  one  taken  when  the  General  was  an 
invalid,  and  confined  to  his  room  while  in 
camp  here,  which  is  said  to  be  a  faithful 
production.  It  was  drawn  by  Lieut.  Parker, 
one  of  the  life  guardsmen,  and  the  picture 
shows  the  General  with  his  throat  bandaged  j 


up.  This  excellent  collection  was  presented 
to  the  Centennial  and  Memorial  Association 
by  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sache,  the  well-known 
writer  and  antiquary. 

In  the  ceiling  of  this  room  can  be  seen 
the  staples  which  supported  the  canopy 
over  Washington’s  bed.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  each  room,  and  from 
them  we  proceed  to  the  kitchen,  and  there 
see  what  was  a  very  comfortable  apartment, 
containing  a  fireplace  extending  across  one 
entire  end  of  the  room,  very  spacious,  but 
common  in  the  older  houses  of  the  country. 
The  back  end  of  a  Dutch  oven  bulges  into 
it,  and  from  its  rotund  surface  there  swings 
a  great  crane,  marked  “I.  S.  A.  L.  1763.” 
Passing  out,  and  into  the  log  cabin  adjoin¬ 
ing — a  creation  of  recent  times — we  are 
conducted  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Our 
guide  brings  lights,  and  piloting  us,  leads 
the  way  down  a  dark  stairway  some  twenty 
or  more  feet,  into  a  dismal,  subterranean 
chamber,  which  local  tradition  blandly  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  a  secret  way  of  escape,  a 
powder  magazine,  &c.;  but  it  was  in  all 
probability  an  old-fashioned  milk  vault, 
such  as  we  may  occasionally  see  about  the 
older  dairy  farms  in  Bucks  county.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  creditably  informed,  that 
out  of  one  end  of  this  vault,  at  one  time, 
issued  a  tunnel  outward  to  the  river;  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  sharp  slope  away 
from  the  house,  and  this  tunnel  then  came 
to  the  surface  in  a  meadow  about  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  away,  but  which  was  eventually 
covered  by  the  embankment  of  the  Phila. 
&  Reading  R.  R.,  that  runs  near  the  house. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  divest  there  hallowed 
spots  of  their  romantic  halos,  but  garrulous 
guides  sometimes  lay  it  on  thick  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  credulous  tourist ;  but  of  such 
Mr.  Hampton  is  not,  and  whatever  he  states 
may  be  taken  as  reliable  facts,  generally 
backed  up  by  documentary  evidence,  or 
logical  reasoning.  Out  of  the  dark,  dank1 
depths  of  the  mysterious  milk  house,  we, 
walk  around  to  the  front  entrance,  and[ 
have  a  look  at  the  old  English  cannon  that  ( 
lies  under  the  trees,  with  the  royal  signet! 
of  George  III  upon  it,  probably  one  of 
Washington’s  trophies  of  war. 

From  here  a  visit  is  made  to  Mrs.  Hattie 
Mews,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  James  J  ones 
who  came  into  possession  of  the  property 
from  Isaac  Potts,  the  owned  during  Wash¬ 
ington’s  stay.  She  explained  some  of  the 
history  of  the  property,  and  showed  me 
deeds  from  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the 
proprietors,  with  the  great  Penn  seal  at¬ 
tached.  She  has,  also,  other  interesting 
documents,  and  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  Royal  Worcester  and  T>ublin  ware, 
which  was  brought  to  this  country  by  her 
Welsh  forefathers.  James  Jones,  her  grand¬ 
father,  after  he  had  bought  the  Potts  prop¬ 
erty,  after  the  encampment,  gathered  up 
over  two  tons  of  cannon  balls  and  carted 
them  off  to  a  convenient  furnace  down  the 
river. 

Taking  our  horses,  we  ride  over  a  portion 
of  the  old  camp  ground,  and  ascend  high  up 
to  thq, summit  of  Mt.  Joy,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  “  Carter’s  Hill,”  to  find  among  the 
bushes  and  briars  the  disappearing  vestiges 
,  of  the  old  breastworks  which  circle  around 


tbe  hilltop.  We  go  over  the  ground  saicftoB 
have  been  strewn  with  the  dying  soldiery,  * 
whom,  when  dead,  were  hastily  buried 


there,  and  now,  but  a  mound  or  two  is  all 
that  is  discernible  of  their  resting  place.  , 
The  summit  of  Mt.  Joy  permits  a  magnifi-  I 
cent  view  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  The 
river^weeping  down  gracefully  around^the 
horseshoe  J:urve  ;  on  one  side,  the  smoke  of 
Phcenixville  rises  to  the  clouds;  on  the 
other,  the  spires  of  Norristown  pierce  the 
skies;  while  below  and  between  them  lies 
a  rich  and  fertile  country.  After  inspecting 
Fort  Huntingdon,  now  well  covered,  but 
undisturbed,  by  a  growth  of  large  trees, 
then  we  cross  over  a  field  or  so  to  tort 
Washington,  still  retaining  its  perfect  form 
and  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  gam-  | 
soned  by  the  Continentals.  Both  forts  lie 
upon  the  east  slope  of  Mt.  Joy,  and  com¬ 
manded  every  approach  from  the  direction 

of  the  city.  ,  ,  . 

Once  more  crossing  the  Stephens  farm, 
we  reach  the  Port  Kennedy  road,  and  look 
back  lingeringly  upon  a  spot  well  worthy  ot 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  our  country.  The  quaint  old  house,  with 
its  precious  memories  and  blood-bought 
relics,  deserves  to  be  honored  by  our  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  when  the  hill  and. 
farm  adjoining  are  bought,  it  will  have 
added  over  two  hundred  acres  to  the  head¬ 
quarters,  and  then  the  old  camp  grounds, 
where  many  a  famished  veteran  turned  out 
upon  his  last  parade,  will  become  an  object 
of  love  to  every  patriotic  heart,  and  to  every 
man  that  lives  who  to-day  enjoys  the  bless- 
ing  for  which  they  fought,  and  bled,  ana 
died,  those  heroes  of  77-78 ! 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  one  of  our  best 
known  editors:  That  Gettysburg  was  only 
fought  to  maintain  what  the  sufferings  ot 
Valley  Forge  made  possible. 

On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead.  — 0  Harm. 

March  im,  1893.  S.  Gordon  Smyth. 
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THE  OLtfilARRlAOE. 


The  Ancient  Machine  of  the  W.  C.  Flee  . 

Company  of  Historical  Value. 

The  old  carriage  of  the  West  Chester  Fire 
Company,  which  the  Borough  Council  has 
stored  at  the  borough  stables,  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  volunteer  days  in  Philadelphia  when  tbe 
“Moya,”  “Southwark,”  “Hibernia”  and 
other  companies  of  former  days  left  the  tires  J 
to  burn  and  fought  it  out  with  bricks  and  » 
cobblestones.  Many  a  lively  time  has  the 
old  machine  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  city  i 
and  it  was  on  duty  at  the  burning  of  the  old  ’ 
Masonic  Temple,  which  stood  upon  the 
ground  where  the  Temple  Theatre  was  afeer- 
d  erected  and  aleo  destroyed  by  fire, 
he  old  carriage  was  built  for  the  South- 
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lift  Hie  tic  ______ 

be  the  finest  ami  most 
the  United  States.  It  was  silver- 
throughout  and  it  is  said  that  1,500 
dollars  were  melted  and  used  in  the 
plating.  The  bells  were  among  the  finest 
ever  turned  out  for  a  hose  carriage  aud  are 
to  day  doing  duty  upon  the  new  cart  of  ’ the' 
West  Chester  Company.  The  crowns  on  the 
front  of  the  machine  were  set  with  handsome 
rhinestones  and  when  the  new  carriage  was 
procured  by  the  West  Chester  boys  the  stones 
were  removed  and  many  of  them  are  now 
worn  as  scarf  pins  by  the  members.  Chief 
W.  T.  Hannum,  W.  W.  Woodward  and  A. 
B.  Roeeker  all  prize  pins  in  which  the  stones 
are  set. 

Several  times  the  company  has  been  of¬ 
fered  a  big  price  for  the  carriage  by  the  old 
Philadelphia  company,  but  they  have  always 
declined  to  sell  on  account  of  its  historical 
value.  Now,  however,  the  carriage  will 
probably  be  sold  rather  than  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  borough  stable  out  of  reach  in 
case  of  fire  and  where  it  would  shortly  ba 
forgotten.  
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Fbom  The 
School  Desk 
To  the  Feont. 


ihe  occupation  of  the  late  Captain  Paul  F 
Whitehead  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
in  the  army  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  an  assertion 
that  he  was  connected 
with  the  National  Bank 
of  Chester  County  at  the 
time.  This  is  not  correct. 
Our  recollection  is  that  the  only  official  of 
that  bank  who  went  into  the  army  was  i 
Joseph  W.  Hawley,  who  became  Colonel  of  1 
the  124th  Regiment,  Paul  Whitehead  was  a 
school  teacher  and  we  think  the  school  he 
last  presided  over  was  down  at  Dilworthtown 
though  in  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  He 
enlisted  with  John  D,  Pawling  in  a  squad 
raised  for  assignment  to  Co.  I.  GSth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Regiment,  was  appointed  a  Sergeant,  a 
year  later  made  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  then  Adjutant,  from  which  he  received 
what  army  officers  term  his  “double  hurdles” 
or  in  other  words  the  bars  of  a  Captain.  It 
was  not  until  his  return  from  the  army  that 
he  received  his  appointment  as  a  Clerk  in  the 
ibauk  rising  from  one  position  to  another  ■ 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  CENT. 


ro$Y  C 

a  Par 


lilcli  Will  Be  a  Part  of  tl»e  Sew  Lib¬ 
erty  Bell,  Etc. 

A  copper  cent  with  an  interesting  history 
will  in  the  near  future  be  a  part  of  the  new 
Liberty  bell.  About  the  year  1770  the 


-ceilley  family  emigrated  from  the  north  ot 
Ireland  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Berwyn. 
They  were  intense  in  their  hatred  to  Britain, 
and  in  their  love  for’  America,  and  did  all 
that  was  in  their  power  for  the  American 
cause  in  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  later  a  Scotch  family  of 
the  name  of  Downey,  who  were  just  as  pa¬ 
triotic,  settled  in  the  same  place.  A  son  of 
the  Neilley’s  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Downey’s  and  they  became  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  Hannah  Epright,  of  Eerwyn. 
Her  great-uncle,  William  Downey,  was 
much  exercised  in  mind  over  the  coinage  of 
our  new  money,  being  much  afraid  that  it 
would  be  modeled  after  England’s  money. 
When  our  copper  was  called  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  name  of  cent,  instead  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  penny,  his  joy  was  so  great  that  he 
had  shanks  made  to  a  set  of  them  and  sewed 
on  his  coat  for  buttons.  One  of  these  buttons 
has  been  preserved  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Mary  Stille,  having  been  presented 
to  her  for  the  new  bell  by  Hannah  Epright, 
on  behalf  of  the  pupils  of  Malvern  Public 
School,  of  which  she  is  one  of  the  teachers. 
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MAKE  ITS  SITE  A  PARK 


/  the  state  should  own  washing- 

e  TON’S  CAMPING  GROUND. 

t  - 
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SflCf*E£>TiESS  OF  Tf-IE  SPOT 


The  Legislature’s  Tame  Attempts  at  Ac¬ 
quiring  the  Land— In  the  Meantime  the 
Old  Redoubts  and  Woods  Are  in  Danger 
of  Disappearing. 


It  is  strange  that  a  spot  so  historic  as  Valley 
Forge  should  not  have  long  since  been  dedi¬ 
cated  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  the  battle  for  libery 
in  the  New  World.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  old  building,  occupied  by  Washington 


as  nis  headquarters,  ana  a  small  portion  of 
the  property  adjoining,  which  has  been  se¬ 
cured  through  the  personal  solicitation  of  a 
number  of  patriotic  women,  the  Valley  Forge  i 
Camp  is  still  in  private  hands.  However,  the  \ 
fact  that  this  property  was  not  purchased 
years  ago,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  should  in 
no  way  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  present 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  not  perform¬ 
ing  now  what  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
its  duty,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  pur— 
chase  of  the  entire  property  (250  acres)  by  the 
State  and  for  its  conversion  into  a  public  park. 

The  tract  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  com¬ 
prises  the  entire  site  occupied  by  General 
Washington  and  the  Continental  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  eventful  winter  of  1777-78.  It  was  in 
the  very  darkest  clays  of  the  struggle  of  the- 
infant  colonies  for  American  independence 
that  Washington  pitched  his  tents  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  the  snows  which  beat  upon  his 
ragged  and  ill-fed  army  were  symbolic  enough 
of  the  disasters  -which  had  almost  caused  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  to  die  out  in  despair.  An 
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VALLEY  FORGE  TO-DAY. 


YppropnatibiTbT’thirty  thousand  dollars  is  all 

that  is  needed  for  the  acquirement  of  this 
land,  and  the  surrounding  headquarters  and 
everything  so  far  as  possible  would  he  restored 
to  its  original  condition. 

In  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  are  not  so  many  reminders  of  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Revolution  that  we  can 
afford  to  lose  any  one  of  them,  for  vandals 
and ‘’improvers”  have  been  hard  at  work 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  Year  after  year  the  de¬ 
struction  of  historic  localities  and  buildings 
has  been  permitted  to  go  on  by  the  people  of 
the  country  without  protest,  and  this  last 
winter  much  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
encampment  ground  at  Valley  Forge.  All 
during  the  winter  the  wood-choppers  have 
been  at  work  and  the  growth  of  timber,  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
the  earthworks,  has  been  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  under  the  woodman’s  axe.  If  this  de¬ 
struction  is  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  no  one 
should  be  surprised  if  the  entrenchments  and 
forts  were  soon  destroyed. 


If  the  people  of  the  State  were  aware  of 
|  the  true  facts  of  the  case  they  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  call  a  halt,  as  the  day  has  at  last 
arrived  when  they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  country  or  State  without  relies  of  the 
past  is  without  interest  and  like  a  house 
1  upon  a  tottering  foundation.  Thus  to-day, 
j  from  Erie  to  Greene  and  from  Wayne  to 
I  Chester  county,  there  is  but  one  voice  the 
State  over,  and  that  cries  out :  “Save  Valley 
j  Forge!” 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  Valley  Forge 
1  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
relics  and  reminders  of  the  Revolution  which 
I  still  exist  there,  but  which  are  daily  threat- 
jened  with  destruction.  The  earthworks,  as 
j  they  stand  to-day,  are  six  and  eight  feet  in 
j  height  and  several  miles  in  length,  while  the 
two  old  forts  known  as  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Huntingdon  are  still  plainly  marked 
out,  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  Lafayette,  # 
Knox,  Wayne  and  Washington.  They  should 
all  be  perpetually  preserved  by  marking  them 
|  appropriately  by  such  monuments  as  the 
ide  of  the  Commonwealth  should  dictate, 
be  bill  before  the  Legislature  has  been 


carefully  prepared  ana  it  properly  protects* 

both  the  interests  of  the  personal  owners  of 
the  property  and  of  the  State. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  ten 
commissioners  of  the  proposed  park.  These 
commissioners  should  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  serve  without  pay.  as  the  members  of  the 
Gettysburg  State  Commission  do.  The  value 
°f  the  ground  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  of 
six  disinterested  freeholders,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Court.  The  price 
is  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  present  prop- 
'  erty-holders  to  ask  anything  more  than  a  fair 
price.  At  the  same  time  they  are  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  worth  of  their  land. 

The  bill  is  about  the  only  one  before  the 
present  Legislature  that  has  aroused  any  in-, 

■  terest  whatever  outside  of  the  State.  Thel, 
i  people  of  the  whole  country  seem  interested  ' 
in  the  project  and  it  has  been  favorably  com¬ 
mended  on  all  sides,  besides  being  indorsed 
by  such  well-known  citizens  of  our  State  as 
Ex-Governor  Beaver,  General  Hastings,  Sena¬ 
tors  Quay  and  Cameron  and  such  representa¬ 
tive  organizations  as  the  Commercial  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Produce  Exchange  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
!  Netherlands  Society,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the 
Union  League,  the  Grand  Army.  Society  of 
I  the  War  of  1812,  the  Carpenters’  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Board  of  Trade,  tho  Co¬ 
lonial  Dames,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Hibernian  Society,  and  many  other  similar 
I  patriotic  and  business  organizations. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  to  the  true 
American  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  has  al¬ 
ways  served  as  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  patriotic  deeds.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow’,  disease  and  desolation,  the 
handful  of  men  which  called  itself  the  Con- 
!  tinental  army,  passed  the  most  gloomy  period 
of  the  war  of  independence.  In  the  whole 
history  of  that  war  there  is  not  a  record  of 
purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity  or  more  pious 
self-sacrifice  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the 
:  camp  of  Washington,  and  it  has  well  been 
;  remarked  by  Lossing  that  “  if  there  is  a  spot 
on  the  face  of  our  broad  land  whereon  pa- 
i  trioti'sm  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and 
jmost  venerated  monument,  it  should  be  in 
!  the  bosom  of  that  little,  venerated  vale  on  the 
i  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.” 


WASHINGTON’S  HEADQUARTERS  AT  VALLEY  FORGE. 


Valley  Forge  lies  twenty-six  miles  outside  I 
of  Philadelphia.  The  sight-seer,  as  he  steps  j 
off  the  car,  recognizes  that  the  influence  of 
modern  progress  has  been  hut  little  felt  here, , 
at  least  her  influence  for  harm  has  been 
spared,  and  Valley  Forge,  almost  alone  of  all 
the  historic  places  of  America,  remains  in  es-l 
sentials  the  Valley  Forge  of  Washington’s 
day.  The  old  forge  itself,  which  was  built  in 
1757  and  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1777, 
from  which  the  valley  took  its  name,  was 
burned  down  a  few  years  ago  for  the  second 
time.  Nearly  all  the  other  landmarks  re¬ 
main.  Washington’s  headquarters  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  spring, 
where  tradition  says  Washington  used  to 
drink,  trickles  as  of  yore  through  the  under¬ 
brush  and  down  into  the  neighboring  creek. 

The  special  points  of  interest  included  in 
the  tract  which  it  is  proposed  for  the  Legis- 1 
lature  to  secure  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  forts 
and  redoubts.  The  remains  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  camp,  are 
especially  well  preserved,  the  walls  being 
about  ten  feet  high.  Fort  Huntingdon  is  also) 
plainly  marked  out.  The  view  from  Fort 
Washington  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
unsurpassed.  For  miles,  to  the  southward, 


'  can  be  seen  the  smiling  larm  lancl  ot  jyiont-t 
gomery  county.  It  is  said  that  on  a  clear | 
night  the  elevated  electric  lamps  of  Girard! 
College  in  Philadelphia,  although  twenty! 
miles  distant,  can  be  plainly  seen.  Both  the 
headquarters  of  Generals  Knox  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  are  still  standing  in  a  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation,  being  substantial  stone  houses. 
They  are  occupied  respectively  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones  and  Richard  Peterson. 

Valley  Forge  was  occupied  by  the  Conti- 1 
nental  troops  exactly  six  months — from  Fri- i 
day,  December  19.  1777,  to  Friday,  June  19,  ! 
1778.  The  camp  was  laid  out  upon  the  plan ) 
of  a  regular  city  and  surrounded  by  entrench- 1 
ments.  Strategically,  the  place  was  welll 
chosen.  It  was  barren  of  shelter  and  com-  [ 
fort,  to  be  sure,  but  though  a  town  would! 
have  offered  both  no  town  was  available.  In  ! 
Wilmington  the  army  would  have  been  use- 1 
less  ;  in  Trenton  it  would  have  been  in  con- 1 
,  stant  danger.  Reading  and  Lancaster  were 
so  far  off  that  the  choico  of  either  would  have  1 
left  a  large  district  open  to  the  enemy. 

At  Valley  Forge  the  army,  while  distant , 
enough  from  Philadelphia  to  be  safe  from 1 
surprises  or  attack,  was  near  enough  to  pro- 


tect  the  country  that  lay  between  and  would 
be  a  constant  menace  to  the  city,  and  the 
spot  had  its  natural  advantages,  which  the 
military  genius  of  Washington  was  equal 
to  turning  to  account.  The  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  bend  here  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  were  deep  and  precipitous,  the  Val¬ 
ley  creek  cutting  its  way  through  a  deep 
defile  at  .  right  angles  with  the  river, 
forming  a  natural  boundary  on  the  west. 
At  the  entrance  to  that  defile  .was  Mount  Joy, 
which  threw  out  a  spur  that,  running  parallel 
to  the  river  about  a  mile,  turned  at  length 
northward  and  met  its  banks.  On  the  one 
side  this  ridge  enclosed  a  rolling  tableland,  on 
the  other  it  sloped  sharply  to  the  valley. . 
Along  the  crest  of  this  ridge  a  line  of  en¬ 
trenchments  was  thrown  up  and  on  the 

I  shoulder  of  Mount  Joy  a  second  line  girdled 
the  mountain  and  ran  northward  to  the  river.'  > 
A  redoubt  on  the  east  side  commanded  the 
Valley  road  and  other  redoubts  commanded 
the  approaches  of  the  Schuylkill. 


The  army  arrived  at  Valley  Forge  in  a 
roundabout  way  after  the  most  disastrous 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  and 
after  Washington  had  given  up  all  hope 
for  the  moment  of  dislodging  Lord  Howe 
from  Philadelphia.  The  whole  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  this  encampment  was 
11,098.  Of  this  number  2,898  were  unfit 
for  duty  by  reason  of  destitution  and  illness. 
Weeks  and  months  of  terrible  suffering  were 
spent  in  the  drearv  huts  which  the  men 
erected  to  shelter  them.  They  were  sadly  in 
want  of  food,  clothing,  blankets  and  fuel. 
Disease  added  its  terrors  to  those  of  famine  . 
and  cold,  for  small-pox  was  one  of  the  dire 
visitors  in  the  camp.  Facilities  for  trans¬ 
portation  were  scarce,  and  such  supplies  as 
could  be  procured  were  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  the  men  and  hauled  in  improvised 
hand-carts.  The  winter  we  have  just  passed 
through,  though  long  and  severe  as  it  has 
|  been,  does  not  compare  to  the  rigorous  reign 
of  the  Frost  King  in  those  memorable  days, 
as  history  tells  of  its  unprecedented  severity. 

By  the  latter  part  of  December  so  disas¬ 
trous  had  things  become  that  Washington 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  under 
date  of  December  23:  “  I  am  now  convinced 
beyond  a  doubt  that  unless  some  great  capi¬ 
tal  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  that  lino 
(Commissary’s  Department)  this  army  must' 
inevitably  be  reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  three  things — starve,  dissolve  or  dis¬ 
perse,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  in  the 
best  manner  they  can.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  trying  situation  a 
strong  combination  was  formed  against 
Washington,  which  was,  however,  barren  of 
issue.  On  the  27th  of  February  Baron  Steu¬ 
ben  arrived  at  Valley  Forge  Camp,  and  under 
authority  from  Congress  was  made  Major 
General  and  Inspector  of  the  Camp.  He  not 
only  brought  money  and  supplies,  but  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  work  with  executive  ability, 
and  speedily  converted  the  half-starving, 
worn  and  weary  men  into  a  disciplined  and 
effective  army. 

On  the  4th  of  April  Congress  authorized 
Washington  to  call  upon  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia*  for  5,000  men,  and  on 
the  10th  of  May  formal  tidings  were  received 
at  the  camp  of  the  allianco  with  France,  and 
a  little  over  a  month  later,  on  June  18,  news 
was  received  that  the  British  had  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  Immediately  six  brigades  were 
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In  motion.  The  rest  of  the  army  prepared  to 
follow  on  the  morrow.  The  heat  was  now 
almost  as  intolerable  as  the  cold  had  been  a 
few  months  before,  besides  the  weather  was 
i  rainy  and  the  roads  bad,  but  by  the.  22d  the 
|  entire  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware  river 
i  into  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  28th  they  gave 
•  battle  at  Monmouth  to  the  retreating  British 
I  army  and  won  a  signal  victory. 

|  This  is  but  the  briefest  of  brief  accounts  of 
the  many  historic  deeds  that  go  towards  mak¬ 
ing  Valley  Forge  sacred  ground.  Valley 
i  Forge  was  to  the  revolution  what  Gettysburg 
was  to  our  civil  war.  True,  no  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Valley  Forge,  but  it  was  the 
crucial  test  of  the  power  of  the  colonists  to 
maintain  their  war  for  independence,  as  Get¬ 
tysburg  was  the  crucial  test  of  tho  power  of 
the  North  to  subdue  the  military  power  of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  both  should  be  preserved  as 
shrines  for  the  worshipers  of  freedom  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  every 
country  in  the  world. 

The  only  successful  effort  that  has  ever 
\  been  made  towards  the  proper  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  memoirs  of  Valley  Forge  was 
when  the  old  house  of  Isaac  Potts,  which  was 
used  by  Washington  as  his  headquarters,  was 
purchased  in  1879,  together  with  two  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  by  an  association  entitled 
the  “  Centennial  and  Memorial  Association  of 
Valley  Forge,”  organized  and  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters.  Quite  recently  an  addi¬ 
tional  acre  and  a  half  has  been  purchased  im¬ 
mediately  contiguous  and  pertaining  to  the 
headquarters. 


a  fii  i  ni/  i.ii  \  niiTTAiT 


They  Stand  on  a  Hill  and  Over¬ 
look  the  Historic  Chester  Val¬ 
ley  Which  Lies  Beneath. 

A  Harmonious  Blending  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  in  Architecture. 


Landmarks  That  Are  Sacred  and 
Recall  Revolutionary  Times — An 
Old  Church  and  Churchyard — Re¬ 
treats  for  City  Men  From  the  Tu¬ 
mult  of  Business. 


Sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  scenery  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  .Valley,  with  all  its  kaleidoscopic 
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THE  HOME  OP  W.  B.  PAXSOST 


beauty  ot  lull,  dale  ami  stream  ,~is  his¬ 
toric  Devon.  In  the  days  gone  by  of 
Conestoga  transportation  there  was 
located  at  Devon  a  famous  old  inn 
known  as  the  Eagle.  In  this  great  old 
tavern  were  entertained  and  sheltered  | 
the  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers 
of  many  of  the  present  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  along  the  main  line  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 


THE  GOOD  ODD  TIMES, 

Here,  at  the  dining  board  of  the  hos¬ 
telry.  news  a  month  old  was  imparted 
and  familiarly  discussed,  over  a  sooth¬ 
ing  glass  of  grog,  and  after  a  day’s 
long  drive,  important  matters  of  State 
and  Nation,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  j 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Could  these i 
forefathers  get  a  glimpse  of  the  modern 
Devon,  with  its  handsome  residences, 
telegraphic,  mail,  express  and  fast| 
train  service,  it  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  to  this  spot  they  had 
driven,  after  eight  or  nine  hours’  ride 
from  Philadelphia,  then  rested  and 
started  out  on  the  morrow  for  a  day’s 


COION1AL  MANSION,  OWNED  BY  C.W.  PATTON. 

journey  over  bad  roads,  back  to  the 
Quaker  City. 

For  some  years  now  the  lold  Eagle 
tavern  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  Devon  still  holds  sacred  many  ex¬ 
isting  landmarks  in  the  way  of  old 
muse,  scattered  here  and  there,  which 
near  testimony  to  their  old  age  and 
Revolutionary  connections,  and  are 
closely  allied  and  inter w»yen  with  the 
history  of  the  State.  In  the  matter  of 
historic  walks  and  interesting,  pietures- 


OLD  ST.  DAVID  S. 


One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attract¬ 
ive  strolls  is  to  old  St.  David’s  Church, 
at  Radnor,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Pennsylvania.  The  exact 
date  of  the  organization  of  its  congrega^ 
tion  is  not  known,  but  as  early  as  1085 
the  neighborhood  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  was  settled  by  a  number  of 
hearty  Welsh  immigrants,  from  Rad¬ 
norshire,  Wales,  and  it  has  been  well 
established  that  by  1700  a  congregation 
was  organized.  At  first  the  minister 
held  service  in  the  houses  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  but  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1714,  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  church,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  9th  of  May,  1715- 


god  s  ACRE. 


In  the  graveyard  of  old  St.  David’s  is 
buried  the  American  hero  General  An¬ 
thony  Wayne.  His  is  a  shrine  to  which 
thousands  from  Devon,  whether  by  the 
costly  equipage  of  modern  day  or  the 
less  pretentious  conveyance,  yearly 
journey. 

Cupid,  too,  it  is  claimed,  has  made  a 
target  of  many  a  couple  taking  this 
walk  on  moonlit  evenings. 

Devon  station  is  located  in  the  valley, 
but  on  every  side  rise  high  hills, crowned 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  C.  M.  THOMAS. 


with  handsome  trees  and  ieautiful 

iimuresq 


country  places,  from  which  picturesque  j 
views  of  pastoral  beauty  spread  out  in 
every  Direction.  In  fact,  from  some  of 
these  hill-tops  -he  prospect  of  the  Ches- 
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per  valley  is  superb. 
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THE  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRT  M.  WARREN 

- - BET-7! 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

D  i  Located  ou  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 

I  but  a  short  distance  from  the  station, 
«®is  the  home  of  G.  E.  Hires.  Mr.  Hires 
cottage  is  approached  from  the  station 
jHbv  a  circuitous  drive,  winding  up  the  | 
i  Ihillside,  and  fina’ly  shaded  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches  of  many  old  shade  : 
trees.  .  , 

Almost  directly  opposite  Mr.  Hires’ 

Bouse'  is  a  modern  colonial  mansion, 
very  attractive  and  tery  correct  arclii- 
teetually,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Patton.  The  house  is  built  back  about 

I  one  hundred  feet  from  the  road,  and  is 
viewed  over  a  lawn  of  velvety  softness- 

BUILT  FOR  COMFORT. 

One  of  the  largest  houses  in  Devon 


latest  house  builders  at  Devon.  His 
residence  is  located  quite  close  to  the 
station.  No  particular  style  .  of  archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  followed  out  in  its 
construction.  Except  the  foundations, 
which  are  of  stone,  it  is  built  of  wood, 
painted  a  light  buff  with  dark  trimmings 
around  the  windows.  Queen  Anne  and 
Colonial  architecture  are  both  plainly 
evident  in  this  dwelling,  which,'  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  an  entirely  original 
design  of  the  architect. 

On  the  same  road  as  Dr.  Thomas’ 
residence,  but  a  short  distance  above, 
are  many  i  attractive  cottages,  among 
them  the  residence  of  Henry  M.  War¬ 
ren,  which  is  particularly  striking  to 
the  passer-by  on  account  of  its  very  nt-\ 
tractive  stone  portecochere.  Across  the,  \ 

way  from  Mr.  Warren’s  residence  lives 
W.  B.  Paxson,  whose  house  is  bright 
and  airy  and  really  an  ideal  summer 
i  residence.  , 

Another  very  attractive  home  at 
1  Devon  is  the  mansion  of  George  H. 
Earle.  Although  in  full  view,  Mr. 
Earle’s  house  is  located  a  considerable 
distance  back  from  the  road  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  fine  old  shade  trees. 

It  looks  like  one  of  the  old-fashioned 


c.  e.  hires’  cottage. 

is  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Miller.  It 
is  located  on  very  high  ground,  some 
little  distance  from  the  station  out  High¬ 
land  avenue.  The  architecture  of  Mr. 
Miller's  house  is  what  might  he  called 
free  Queen  Anne,  the  foundations  being 
of  stone,  while  the  house  proper  is  of 
wood  painted  fed.  The  roof  line  is  ir¬ 
regular  and  picturesque,  being  broken 
by  several  quaintly  turned  gables  and 
a  stone  porteco  ihere,  extending  to  the 
second  story,  imparts  to  that  part  of 
the  dwelling  a  flavor  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Thomas  is  one  of  the 
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THE  HOME  OP  .ALBERT  L.  DIAMENT. 

Colonial  mansions,  which  one  occasion¬ 
ally  comes  across  in  their  drives  around 
Philadelphia.  The  architecture  of  this 
dwelling  in  every  way  is  faultless,  and 
the  effect  most  antique,  picturesque  and 
attractive.  Indeed,  Devon  should  be 


proud  of  such  a  residence,  showing  us 
it  does  exquisite  taste  in  house  building. 

Two  homes  of  well-known  Philadel¬ 
phians  tire  on  the  extreme  south  of  the 
suburb  belonging  to  John  P.  Twaddell 
and  his  son,  James  Louis  Twaddell. 
The  former  is  a  fine  example  of  colonial 
architecture,  while  the  junior  lives 
across  the  way  in  a  Queen  Anne  house 
that  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  whole  region.  Next  to  this 
is  the  home  of  Henry  Wilt,  the  well- 
known  musician. 

Another  very  quaint  Devon  home  of 
pure  Queen  Anne  architecture  is  the 
residence  of  Albert  L.  Diament. 


THE  SUMMEB.HOME  OF  GEORGE  H.  EARLE,  JR 


From, 


I  CENTUfMD  A  HALF 


BEAUTIFUL,  AND  POPULAR. 


Devon  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  there  for  land  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  is  beyond  the  supply.  In  fact, 
along  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
are  located  our  most  beautiful  suburbs, 
and  the  popular  taste  for  suburban 
homes  seems  to  have  been  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  First  comes  Overbrook,  with  its 
densely-shaded  lawns  and  well-graded) 
drives,  then  Merion,  one  of  the  most  I 
charming  of  suburban  resorts,  followed 
closely'  by  Ardmore,  with  the  far-famed 
Lancaster  Pike  forming  the  main  street 
of  the  town — a  matchless  macadamized  ; 
road,  over  which  many  stylish  turnouts 
and  four-in-hands  daily  dash  by,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  wheelmen. 

HISTORIC  SPOTS. 

The  next  station  above  Ardmore  is 
Haverford,  then  comes  Bryn  Mawr, 
located  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  tide  water.  From 
Bryn  Mawr  the  road  goes  on  past  Rose-! 
mont,  Radnor,  St.  David's,  Wayne, 
Stratford,  Devon,  Berwyn,  until  at  last, 
nineteen  miles  out.  historic  Paoli  is 
reached,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  State,  built  at  an  elevation  of  five! 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  tide! 
water.  From  a  high  position  north  of 
the  station  far-famed  Valley  Forge  can 
plainly  be  seen.  In  years  gone  by  Paoli 
was  the  gathering  point  for  the  Cones¬ 
toga  travelers  to  and  from  the  city,  and 
many  are  the  tales  told  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  who  have  supped  under 
the  roof  of  the  historic  old  inn. 


The  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
Brownback’s  Reformed  Church. 


Surrounded  by  Scenery  That  is  Unsur¬ 
passed,  the  Congregation  Will  Cele¬ 
brate  an  Event  That  Recalls  Memories 
of  the  Pioneers  of  Pennsylvania— Ser¬ 
vices  Beginning  This  Evening. 


From  the  Morning  Herald’s  Pottstowu  Bureau. 

This  evening’s  services,  in  connection' 
with  the  150th  anniversary  of  Brownbaok’s 
Reformed  church,  in  East  Coventry  town- 
Bhip,  Chester  county,  will  be  opened  with  I 
a  leoture  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Willard,  D.  D.,  L. 
L.  D.,  on  “The  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Old  World;  Its  Origin  and  Growth.”  Yes¬ 
terday  the  Morning  Hebald’s  Pottstowu : 
correspondent  paid  a  visit  to  this  sesqui- 
religioas  site  in  company  with  a  friend. 
There  is  not,  in  all  probability,  within  the 
confines  of  the  county  of  Chester,  a  spot 
in  which  the  view  is  so  grand  and  so  pan- 
oramic-like  as  that  obtained  from  the 
green  sward  surrounding  this  place.  Way 
to  the  west  are  the  outlines  of  the  Never - 
siok  hills,  near  Reading,  with  the  interven¬ 
ing  landscape;  to  the  north  lies  our  own 
pretty  town  of  Potts,  with  the  smoke  go¬ 
ing  heavenward  from  two  score  of  stacks, 
indicating  industry  and  thrift,  and  further 
911  towards  the  horizon  lie  the  Ringing 


hills,  with  the  Oley  mountain,  in  lower 
Berks,  yet  farther  on;  to  the  east  opens 
ap  a  gracious  view  of  the  Sohuylkill  val¬ 
ley,  teeming  with  health  and  wealth-giv¬ 
ing  manufactories  and  farms;  on  the 
south,  and  not  far  distant,  are  the  green 
olothed  Nantmeal  and  War wiok  hills.  Near 
at  hand  are  the  well  tilled  and  productive 
farms.  Among  some  of  the  owners  and 
dwellers  are:  Lewis  Brownbaok,  Lewis  H. 
[Fulmer,  Qaaintin  Taylor,  Amos  Palmer, 
'Davis  Fro„k,  Harry  Miller  and  others. 

The  ehurch  fronts  on  the  Eidge  road, 
for  more  than  a  century,  a  wellknown 
highway  between  Philadelphia  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  All  about  the  oharch  the  village 
of  Eidgeville  haB  grown  up.  The  village 
store  is  kept  by  Samuel  Slonaker,  and  he 
[is  also  postmaster  of  the  office,  singular 
enough,  named  after  him — ‘‘Slonaker 
P.  O.”  Blacksmith  Detwiler,  with 
brawny  arm,  shoes  the  horses,  sharpens 
the  plow  shares,  and  on  rainy  days  listens 
;  to  the  neighborhood  gossip  brought  in  by 
the  farm  lads. 

Adjoining  the  churohyard,  in  a  pretty 
home,  with  terraced  yard  and  maple 
shades,  lives  the  shepherd  of  the  dock, 

I  Rev.  H.  Hilbish,  who,  for  two  years,  has 
faithfully  administered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  members  of  the  Eeformed 
church,  in  that  locality.  We  found  him 
in  the  garden,  with  hoe  in  hand,  tickling 
the  fresh  soil.  In  addition  to  the  large 
membership  there,  he  has  charge  of  St. 
j  Peter’s  Eeformed  church  at  Knauertown, 
j  six  miles  up  the  Prenoh  creek  valley. 

[  Prom  Pastor  'Hilbish  we  learned  that, 

'  150  years  ago,  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  German  Eeformed  families  in  that 
vicinity,  and  that  they  worshipped  God  in 
private  houses.  On  the  19th  day  of  May, 
1743,  they  called,  as  their  first  pastor, 
Rev.  Jacob  Lisohey.  Soon  after,  a  school 
house  was  erected,  and  the  congregation 
met  in  it  for  worship.  In  1749,  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  was  given  by  Gerhart  Brownbaok, 
on  whioh  to  erect  a  church  building,  and 
also  for  a  graveyard,  and  from  this  date  it 
became  known  as  Brownbaok’s  Eeformed 
church.  The  first  building  was  of  loga 
and  primative  in  style,  but  the  word  of 
God  was  preached  therein  fervently  and 
good  was  done.  Following  the  original 
pastor,  came  Eevs.  Christopher  Muntz, 
i  John  Philip  Leydiok,  Frederick  Delicker, 
[Frederick  L.  Herman,  John  0.  Guldin, 
and  Bev.  L.  D.  Leberman,  who  is  yet 
living  in  Philadelphia.  In  1855,  Eev. 
Wm.  Sorber  began  to  minister  to  the 
people  of  this  church,  and,  at  bis  death, 
in  1878,  his  son,  Bev.  George  Sorber, 
filled  his  place.  Then  came  Bev.  J.  W. 
Menninger,  followed  by  Bev.  A.  D. 
Wolfiuger,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  worthy  pastor,  Eev.  H.  Hilbish. 

The  Sunday  school  interests  of  the 
ohurch  have  been  kept  up  for  long  years. 
The  first  church  organ  within  the  sacred 
walls  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  1, 
1871,  and,  soon  after,  Miss  Ida  M.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  was  ohosen  organist.  Miss  Bella  Prizer 
is  the  present  organist.  The  officials  of 
the  ohurch,  at  this  time,  are:  Elders, 
Daniel  Benner,  David  Wanger,  John  Det¬ 


wiler,  Mahlon  Keen,  Amos  Heistand  and 
William  Carl;  deacons,  John  Miller,  Irvin 
Brownbaok,  A.  D.  Stauffer,  Moses  H. 
Grubb,  William  H.  Wiand  and  W.  F. 
Sohantz. 

In  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  church 
rest  the  remains  of  many  who  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  church  servioe  150  years 
ago.  Many  quaint  old  tombstones  are 
[there,  but  the  storms  of  a  century  and  a- 
haif  have  obliterated  names  and  dates. 
The  inscription  on  one  of  more  reoent  date 
reads,  “In  memory  of  William  Posey ;  de¬ 
parted  this  life  March  the  9  th,  1821,  aged 
162  years,  5  months.  Eight  children  is 
living  and  to  dead.’’  There  are  some 
beautiful  modern  marble  and  granite 
shafts  erected  over  the  dead,  prominent 
among  whioh  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
Eev.  William  Sorber,  a  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  deoeased  pastor. 

Tomorrow  morning,  at  10. 30  o’olock,  re¬ 
ligious  services  will  be  conducted  by  Eev. 

J.  A.  Mertz,  of  Linfield.  An  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Eev.  Geo.  Sorber,  of  Wat- 
sontown,  Pa.,  a  former  pastor.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be:  “The  Eeformed  Church  in 
This  Country — Its  Establishment,  with  the 
Difficulties  Connected  with  It.”  John  O. 

K.  Eoberts,  of  Phcenixville,  will  render  a 
solo.  In  the  afternoon,  Bev.  J.  W.  Men¬ 
ninger,  also  a  former  pastor,  will  talk  on 
“The  Eeformed  Church,  Its  Growth  and 
Present  Strength.  ”  There  will  be  other 


The  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Brown-  dy 
back’s  Church  Yesterday, 

- * - - -  )6, 

A  Successful  Celebration  of  this  Important  ce> 


.Event  in  »  1'inneer  Reformed  Church’s 

History— Addresses,  an  Original  hr, 

S“oem  and  Song,  a  Dinner  in 
the  Grove  and  a  Happy,  hd 

Instructive  Occasion  ITS 

in  General. 


Over  on  the  crest  of  that  beautiful  conn-  r" 
try  along  the  Ridge  Road,  in  iEast  Coventry  f’ 
township,  Chester  county,  in  the  midst  of  ,e 
[lovely  rural  Wtnea  and  picturesque  Bur-  id 
[roundings,  Occurred  on  Friday  last,  an  'g 
■event  pf  such  unusual  and  significant  char- 
■  acter  as  to  claim  more  than  ordinary  iu-0ld 
forest.  It  was  the  sesqui  centennial  or  ctle-  r 


bration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  [ 
that  now  crown  the  history  of  Brownback’s 


! 
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Reformed  Church,  and  the  fitting  observ.} 
ance  ot  such  a  long  and  useful  record  in 
the  Master’s  service,  inspired  the  faithful  j 
and  beloved  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  j 
Henry  Hilbish,  and  his  loyal  followers,  to 
make  the  celebration  what  it  reilly  was,  aj 
brilliant  success.  The  exercises  were  begunj 
on  Thursday  evening,  when  Dr.  G.  W J 
'Wiiliard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,,  of  Ursinus  College, f 
Collegeville,  spoke  in  an  instructive  and  elo¬ 
quent  style  on  “The  Reformed  Church  in 
the  Old  World;  its  Origin  and  Growth.” 

The  celebration  day  proper  dawned  clear 
and  bright,  and  the  cool,  bracing  wind  that 
swept  over  the  lofty  site  of  Brownback’s 
Church  from  the  verdured  hills  beyond, 
made  it  slightly  uncomfortable.  Early  in 
the  day  the  visitors  began  coming — from 
the  gentle  slopes  and  the  sleeping  valleys 
of  the  Vincents  and  Coventrys  and  Nant- 
meals,  and  from  the  little  villages  and  quiet 
homes  farther  away — all  bound  for  tbe 
foirthdp.y  anniversary  of  the  church  with 
such  a  good,  ripe  old  age.  People  from 
Philadelphia,  Downingtown,  Pottstown, 
Phcenixville,  and  other  places  also,  came, 
many  of  them  having  at  one  time  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brownback’s  Church  and 
worshipped  there  in  years  that  have  past — 
members  of  old  families  of  that  section  of 
Chester  county,  whose  paths  in  life  have 
lied  them  away  from  childhood’s  scenes  but 
in  whose  breasts  a  tender  spot  is  cherished 
for  the  hallowed  walls  wherein  the  good  old 
village  parson  taught  them  their  first  les¬ 
sons  from  the  Book  of  Life.  They  saun¬ 
tered  through  the  familiar  avenues  of  the 
ancient  churchyard  and  looked  sorrowfully, 
tenderly  upon  the  graves  of  deaf  kindred 
sleeping  beneath  those  mounds  of  green; 
they  wandered  over  the  old  part  of  the! 
burial  ground  where  the  dust  of  the  pio-i 
neers  of  their  faith  who  were  born  over  two 
centuries,  ego,  is  resting;  they  scanned  j 
closely  the  dark  stones  over  their  graves  to  j 
read  the  names  and  dates  upon  them,  but 
alas  !  Time  had  done  its  cruel  work  and 
nothing  but  the  dim  outlines  of  the  scalp-; 
tor’s  chisel  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  the  j* 
sleeper’s  life — on  a  few  of  them  only  tbe 
initials  of  a  name  roughly  carved  upon  the 
stone  could  be  Seen.  In  the  minds  oft 
these  visitors  at  the  Brownback’s  ChGrch  ! 
burial  ground  meditation  doubtless  stirred  ! 
up  many  thoughts  of  what  has  transpired 
in  tha  history  and  progress  of  the  nation 
since  theao  early  Reformed  settlers  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  as  well  as  brieg- 
ang  to  mind  the  good  and  profitable  fruit 
which  the  tree  of  their  planting  in  the 
Master’s  viDtyard  has  been  yielding  during 
a  century  and  a  half  of.  time. 


The  Morning  Exercises. 

Every  seat  was  occupied  in  the  church 
when  the  morning  services  were  com¬ 
menced  at  10  30.  The  floral  decorations 
far  the  occasion  were  particularly  notiee- 
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able,  1743-1893”  being  formed  from  gar¬ 
lands  of  lilacs  in  the  rear  of  the  pnlpit, 
while  the  latter  and  choir  platform  were 
bidden  by  a  choice  display  of  flowers  and 
plants,  laden  with  spring-time  perfume. 
/. fi.tr  singing  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’ 
Name,”  Rev.  J.  W.  Meminger,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  offersd  a  prayer;  Rev.  J.  A.  Mertz,  of 
Liofield,  read  the  scripture  lesson,  and 
Rev.  J.  L.  Fluck,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  j 
Reformed  Church,  West  Vincent,  made  a 
fervent  prayer. 

REV.  G.  S.  SOEBER’S  ADDRESS. 


Rev.  George  S.  Sorber,  of  Watsontown, 
a  former  pastor  of  Brownback’s  Church, 
was  then  introduced  and  spoke  on  “The 
Reformed  Chnrch  in  this  Country;  its  Es- 
lablishment,  with  the  Difficulties  Con¬ 
nected  with  It.”  He  dwelt  upon  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  in  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  to  tbe  Protestants  and  the  cruelties 
they  were  subjected  to,  finally  resulting  in 
their  seeking  a  refuge  of  safety  elsewhere. 
They  turned  their  faces  across  the  channel 
to  Eogland,  where  they  got  sympathy  and 
aid,  but  there  they  could  not  stay.  They 
sought  a  home  where  they  could  read  their 
bibles  without  domination  of  priest  or! 
Pope,  and  the  Now  World  offered  them  this. 
On  their  arrival  here  they  held  service  the 
best  they  could.  They  did  not  find  here  a  ‘ 
bed  of  roses  from  which  cams  sweet  per- ! 
fnmes,  nor  growing  fields — everything  was  j 
of  a  primitive  character,  but  their  object  r 
to  maintain  bodies  and  have  freedom  of! 
religious  worship  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
They  were  mostly  Hollanders,  Swiss  and 
Germans,  and  were  without  duly  author- ; 
ized  ministers.  The  ministry  is  a  divine 
appointment,  and  without  ministers  there  j 
can  be  no  aggressive  work — hence  the  slow 
progress  at  first  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.  It  was  not  until  after  1720 
that  there  was  any  establishment  of  the  I 
Reformed  Church  in  this  country.  Its 
ministers  were  ordained  either  in  Germany 
or  Holland,  or  by  Moravian  bishops  or; 
Presbyterian  Synods  here.  Rev.  Sorber! 
spoke  of  tho  privations  of  these  forefathers 
in  their  worship  in  log  churches,  with  only 
an  occasional  ministerial  visit  and  com¬ 
pared  them  with  the  grand  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  modern  civilization  to  spread  i 
tbe  gospel. 

A  SOLO  By  J.  O.  K.  EOBARXS. 

After  Mr.  Sorber’s  interesting  address, 
Mr.  John  O.  K.  Robarls,  editor  of  the 
Phcenixville  Messenyer,  sang  the  following 
lines  composed  by  himself  for  tbe  occasion. 
He  rendered  it  to  the  music  of  “Wachtein 
Rhine,”  and  his  rich  bas3  voice  was  heard 
to  excellent  advantage  in  this  etirriDg  air 
of  the  Fatherland: 

We  come  this  day  with  thoughts  ablaze, 

As  earnestly  we  backward  gaze 
Upon  the  fleeting  years  which  rast 
Their  deep’ning  shadows  on  the  past. 

Here  came  the  lathers  in  their  might, 

And  ’stablished  they  tho  lasting  light 
Of  earnest  faitli  and  Christian  power 
Which  grew  in  strength  from  hour  to  hour. 
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Not  one  of  all  that  faithful  band 
Hath  place  to  day  upon  the  land; 
Their  bodies  rest  beneath  the  sod, 


I  Above  I  heir  spirits  dwell  with  God. 

But  still  the  tree  they  planted  here 
|  In  tr'umph  stands  and  doth  appear; 

I  A  glorious  tower  of  lasting  fame, 

Shedding  abroad  a  holy  flame. 

Thrice  fifty  years  hath  passed  away 
Since  dawned  that  dimly  distant  day 
Which  draws  us  here  upon  thi3  date 
That  great  event  to  celebrate. 

Oh.  may  our  voices  tuned  with  fire, 

Our  ev’ry  heart  with  joy  inspire, 
i  And  glory  give  to  God  above 
For  all  his  mercies,  all  his  love. 

And  down  the  ages  yet  to  come, 

May  Brownback’s  praises  eier  be  sung, 

And  lisping  infants  join  the  song, 

Which  on  the  breezes  borne  along, 

Shall  tell  to  neople  yet  unborn 
Of  that  auspicious  bright  May  morn 
In  seventeen  hundred  forty-three. 

So  fateful  in  ter  history. 

AN  ORIGINAL  POEM. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  a  well  known  citizen,  of 
East  Coventry,  was  introduced,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  written  a  poem  as  his 
mite  to  the  celebration’s  success  and  would 
respectfully  dedicate  it  to  Rev.  Hilbish, 
the  pastor  of  Brownback’s  Church.  Mr. 
Ellis,  venerable  and  white  with  the  frosts 
of  time,  looked  not  unlike  the  picture  of 
the  lamented  Whittier,  as  he  read  his  poet¬ 
ical  contribution.  It  is  as  follows: 

I  Thou  sacred  landmark,  holy  ground, 

Wc  come  this  day,  thy  natal  day, 

Willi  gratitude  our  hearts  abound. 

While  we  this  fitting  homage  pay. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  worshipped  here. 

In  faithful,  modest,  humble  way; 

No  ostentation  mingled  where 
They  met  to  sing,  to  praise  and  pray. 

We  bless  our  zealous,  sainted  sires, 

Who  reared  this  church  ’mid  toll  and  strife; 
Their  sacrifice  our  soul  inspires 
To  emulate  their  noble  life. 

Their  house  was  nestled  in  the  wood, 

,  No  noise  of  busy  life  was  there; 

In  solitude,  alone  it  stood, 

’Twas  God’s  own  house, his  house  of  prayer. 

The  forest  full  their  wants  supplied, 

From  first  to  finish,  all  its  parts; 

Nor  had  they  need  for  aught  besides 
But  ready  hands  and  willing  hearts. 

No  lack  was  there  of  fullest  joy, 

But  all  was  love  and  sweet  communion; 

No  jarring  words  their  peace  destroy, 

For  all  >vas  done  in  perfect  union. 

Three-score  years  have  passed  away 
8ince  first  we  came  to  worship  here! 

And  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday, 

The  impress  still  so  bright  and  clear. 

Within  thy  consecrated  walls 
A  mother’s  saintly  songs  were  heard, 

A  sister’s  kind  and  winning  calls 
From  error’s  way  to  heed  God’s  word. 

Full  many  a  woof  of  toil  and  care 
Had  In  our  web  of  life  been  woven, 
lire  we  bad  learned  ihe  joys  to  share, 

^  ilh  those  the  botler  purt  irsd-Woven. 

And  now  we’re  three-score  years  and  eleven, 
Wilh  measured  step  and  whitened  ha;r, 

But  seeking  still  the  road  to  heavr- 
To  reap  the  joys  the  ransomed  SlTre. 

Come,  bro'hers,  now  this  day  renew 
Your  faith  in  him  who  life  hath  given 
And  sisters,  too,  we  ask  of  you 
To  help  us  on  the  road  to  heaven. 

Though  clouds  anon  their  shadows  cast 
Across  our  pathway,  one  and  all, 

A  cloudless  day  awaits  at  la3t 
The  faithful  ones,  both  great  and  small. 


Full  many  a  loved  and  loving  pair, 

With  joyous  hearts  and  buoyant  tread, 
Were  wont  to  come  to  worship  here. 

Who  now  are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Our  loved  on'S  who  have  gone  before. 

And  now  are  sleeping  ’neath  the  sod, 

Will  meet  us  on  the  other  fhore. 

Released  from  life’s  afflicting  rod. 

When  resurrection’s  trump  shall  sound, 

The  sleeping  nations  will  arise, 

With  those  who  still  on  earth  are  found, 

To  meet  their  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

’Till  then  may  brothers  worship  here. 

And  sisters,  too.  their  Influence  wield, 

With  unremitting  kindly  care 
Still  labor  in  the  gospel  field. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  wilh  glad  refrain, 

Within  these  walls  we  celebrate, 

Without  this  May-day  brings  again 
New  life  to  all  things  animate. 

On  this  eventful,  happy  day. 

Renew  your  vows,  renew  your  love; 

Still  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
That  leads  to  heaven  and  home  above. 

Long  may  this  sacred  temple  live. 

And  crowned  with  blessings  as  of  yore, 

And  ever  to  the  wayward  give 
A  welcome  smile  and  open  door, 

Come  hither  then,  without  delay. 

Before  the  day  of  grace  is  o’er; 

At  Brownback’s  Church  will  always  stay 
Fraternal  love  and  open  door. 

A  German  hymn,  one  of  those  sung  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  then  sung, 

;  those  of  the  ministry  and  andience  who 
1  could  sing  in  that  language,  joining  in 
wilh  great  fervor.  It  wa3  entitled  “Wenn 
icb,  O  Schoepfer,  deine  Macht,”  the  first 
stanza  in  English  reading  : 

“When  I  in  reverence  contemplate 
The  wisdom  of  Thy  ways  ; 

Thy  love  which  caics  for  all, 

I  know  not  how  lo  rev’rence  Thee, 

My  God,  my  Lord,  my  All.” 

Before  the  benediction  was  pronounced  a 
cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  all  those 
present  to  partake  of  dinner  on  the  gronnds, 
for  which  ample  provisions  had  been 
made. 

A  DINNER  IN  THE  GROVE. 

Two  long  tables  were  spread  in  the  grove 
in  front  of  the  church, on  which  was  tempt¬ 
ingly  arranged  the  basketsfnl  of  snbstan- 
tials  and  delicacies  which  the  sturdy, 
brethren  and  their  good  wives  had  brought 
along  with  them.  Cold  roast  chicken,  ham 
and  other  meats,  bread  and  butter,  coffee, 
cake  and  frnit  were  provided  in  abundance,  ' 
the  long  lines  of  humanity,  with  appetites 
whetted  by  long  journeys  and  the  keen  air, 
giviug  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  Sunday 
school  pic-nic.  This  was  a  noteworthy  and 
certainly  a  very  much  appreciated  feature 
of  the  celebration.  ^ 

The  Afternoon  Exercises. 

After  the  opening  services  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Rev.  J.  W.  Meminger,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  another  former  pastor  of  Brownback’s 
Church,  delivered  a  very  forcible  discourse 
on  ‘  The  Reformed  Church;  its  Growth  and 
Present  Strength  ”  He  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  high  moral 
standing  of  the  commnnity  around  Brown¬ 
back’s  Church,  and  referred  to  the  bold 
and  fearless  stand  the  congregation  took  >• 

1 1835,  under  Rev.  J.  C.  Guldin’s  pator 
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against  the  liquor  evil,  which  he  said  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  m  shaping 
mnrjls  and  hi  ah  character  of  their  pos 
teritv  *  lie  spoke  of  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Synod  in  1793,  the  centennial  of 

which  is  now  being  celebratedandofits 
13  members  at  its  organization  in  Lancas 

ter  In  1800  there  were  30  ministers  m  the 
SUid  the  grown,  oft te 
this  country  sinc3  then  was  mdicatea  Dy 

the  statement  that  to-day  it  has  Marly 

220  000  members,  900  ministers,  55  Classes, 
1600  congregations,  10  colleges,  5  theolog  - 

Sa  20  porMio.1.,  ovor  2000 

Yoan<r  people  banded  together  in  the 
brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  and 
between  5000  and  6000  members  m  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor.  In  18-0  the 
Svnod  was  sub  divided  into  Classes,  and  n 
1F63  the  organization  of  the  General  Sy  no 
took  place,  when  there  were  26  Classes  426 
ministers  and  98.000  members.  Rev.  Mem- 
in»er  also  dwelt  upon  the  Church  s  history 
along  the  educational  lines-of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Carlisle 
in  1 823 ;  Marshall  Col  lege  at  ^ercersburg  | 
in  1836.  and  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio  iu  1851 .  At  this  point  of  his  address  , 
te"poto  warmly  ofU.e  w»k  ol.stettoan 
mesentton  the  platform-Dr.  Williard-who 
had  done  so  much  good  for  Heidelberg  Col¬ 
lege  in  his  long  connection  with  it  and  of 

the  560,000  building  erected  through  his 

,  efforts.  In  1853  the  Reformed  Church  got 
control  of  the  interest  the  Lutherans i  had  in 
Franklin  College  at  Lancaster  (established 
bv  Benjamin  Franklin),  and  merged  Mar- 
VsttaTl  College  at  Mercersburg  into  1  ranklin 
fat  Lancaster— hence  the  name  of  Franklin 
Ld  Marshall  College.  Coming  down  to  the 
founding  of  Ursinus  College  at  Collegeville 
/n  1869,  he  spoke  cheeringly  of  the  jright 
^financial  status  of  this  institution  because 
of  the  princely  bequest  of  5150,000  made  to 
it  by  the  late  Robert  Patterson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rev.  Meminger  was  closely  lia-’ 
tened  to  thronghout  his  very  interesting, 
historical  address. 

Daring  the  afternoon  Miss  Belle  Prizer, 
the  organist  of  Brownback’s  Church,  sang 
,  with  splendid  effect  “Calvary”,  by  Rodney,  j 
^  and  editor  Robarts  rendered  another  beau-  j 
^  t'iful  selection  that  filled  the  church  with 
sweetest  melody — “By  the  Waters  of  Baby¬ 
lon,”  by  Howell.  He  was  accompanied  on 
the  organ  by  his  daughter.  The  choir  of 
the  chnrch  had  also  a  splendid  musical 
pro^ramnie,  a  pretty  anthem  in  the  after¬ 
noon  being  very  finely  rendered.  Another 
German  hymn,  the  Pentecostal  hymn,  was 
sung— 

“O  heil’ger  Geist  kehr  bei  unsein, 

Ur,d  lass  uns  aeine  wohnung  sein.” 
Meaning 

O  Holy  Ghost  turn  in  to  us, 

And  let  us  te  thy  dwelling  place. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merlz,  of  Linfield,  exhibited 
1  picture  of  the  original  log  chnrch  and) 
Jl so  a  photograph  of  the  home  of  Gerhart, 
Brownback,  who  donated  the  land  upon 
which  it  was  built  and  from  whom  it  took 
its  name.  These  pictures  are  the 
property  of  Garrett  Brownback,  of 
ft  infield. 


The  closing  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.' 
Williard  anl  Pastor  Hilbish,  thanks  being 
extended  to  all  who  aided  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion’s  success.  Dr.  Williard  was  sometimes  ] 
very  humorous  in  his  remarks  and  said 
that  although  probably  Rev.  Meminger 
had  not  eaten  as  many  chickens  as  he  had, 
he  (Rev.  Meminger)  was  sWl  y°nng  and 
would  grow  in  the  business.  The  doxology 
and  benediction  closed  the  sesqm  centen¬ 
nial  exercises  at  3.30,  but  many  of  those 
who  attended  this  event  lingered  around 
the  old  place  until  the  evening  shadows 
began  to  fall  before  they  bade  it  good-bye. 
The  committees  in  the  150th  anniversary 
were  composed  of  the  following  ladies  and  ^ 

^  Table  Service— Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Mrs. 
Kate  Brownback,  Mrs.  Tilly  Forges,  Mrs. 
John  Miller,  Mrs.  Myra  Brownback,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Setzler,  Mrs.  Jennie  March,  Mis. 
John  Roberts,  Mrs.  Alvinda  Frances,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Francis,  Mrs.  Melissa  Weiand,  M  s. 
Lizzie  Latshaw,  Messrs.  Herman  Prizer, 
Lewis  Brownback,  Amoa  Hiestand,  Mr. 

Setzler,  Valentine  Grubb,  Jonathan  Him- 

m  Floral  and  Decoration  Ser vice-Mrs. 
Hilary  Ebright,  Annie  Frock,  Olive  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Lizzie  Taylor,  Della  Helbish.  Ada 
Latshaw,  Harry  Keen,  John  Miller  Warren 
Roberts,  Oscar  Brownback,  Fred  Himmel- 

ngMusic  —Abraham  Stauffer,  Mrs.  Ada! 
Stauffer,  Miss  Bella  Prizer,  Miss  Annie; 
Hilbish,  Miss  Mary  Scholl,  Henry  Stauffer, 
jflyrus  Keen,  Win.  Humelberger. 


From, . 


A  Fobmee 
Playmate  of 
Gen.  Hancock. 


J  amuel  A.  March  is  an  aid  Montgomery 
J  county  boy  and  whfeq.Be  was  young  was  i 
)  intimate  with  the  Han-i 

cock  and  the  Hartranft! 
families.  He  drifted  over  | 
here  and  went  out  withj 
the  97th  regiment.  He; 
hadn’t  met  Gen.  Hartranft  | 
since  he  was  a  boy  of  141 
years  of  age,  but  one  day] 
when  the  97th  was  down  on  the  James  river 
Gen.  Hartranft  was  pointed  out  to  him.  The 
General  was  mounted  but  not  especially  en¬ 
gaged,  and  Sam.  though  an  enlisted  man,  con¬ 
cluded  be' would  see  if  the  Genecal  remem¬ 
bered  him,  so  he  approached,  saluted  and 
spoke  to  him.  The  General  didn’t  size  him 
up  but  looking  at  the  regimental  number  on  I 
his  hat  asked,  “97th  what?”  “97th  Pennsyl-! 
vania.  General.  Do  you  remember  Sam.[ 
March  over  in  Norristown?”  The  General; 
threw  his  leg  over  his  horse,  jumped  down,! 
grabbed  Sam.  and  with  the  exclamation  “why 
you  little  devil,  where  did  you  come  from?” 

made  Sam.  perfectly  easy  and  gave  him  a! 
cordial  reception. _ _ 
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A  BIT  OF  MSBTOY. 

COESTER  COUNTY  CITIZENS  WHO  WERE 
SLAVEHOLDERS  IN  1780. 

Ancestor*  of  Well-Known  E'am- 
,1,e*  Who  Bonght  and  Sold  Their 
Kello w-Men  a  Century  Ago. 

Some  curious  things  are  unearthed  when 
old  records  are  searched.  Among  the  curi¬ 
osities  rescued  by  a  reporter  of  the  News 
some  months  ago  when  old  papers  and  rub¬ 
bish  were  being  cleared  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Courts,  is  a  book  iu  which  was 
entered  a  record  of  slaves  iu  the  county  of 
Chester  as  required  by  the  act  of  1780,  which 
was  entitled  “An  act  for  the  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  ol  slavery.” 

According  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  all 
slaves  had  to  be  registered  by  their  masters 
and  a  record  made  as  to  whether  by  the  terms 
ot  the  act  they  were  slaves  for  life  or  only 
I  umii  they  attained  the  age  of  31  years. 
r_,  .  the  registry. 

Ihe  following  is  a  list  of  those  registering 
j  slaves  and  the  number  of  slaves  owned  bv 
■  each  ot  them:  J 

slaveefall  ZeMforMe^17  tOWnShIp’ 

slavesfad  ffirTffe°f  C°Ventry  townshiP' three 
i  of.J°hn  Jacobs,  deceased,  of 

fereilfeWhlteland  towrlsllIP'  seven  slaves,  all 

;  sla^f  TrC'ayffrln  tom8h,<>' 

l  slavnenfSum!:d'0f  Tr6dyffrln  township,  one 

L^°c’?as  sirawbridge,  0f  Londonderry 
township,  three  slaves,  all  for  life.  y 

Robert  Magoogan,  of  Ha veriord  township, 
j  one  slave  until  the  ageof  thlrt.y-one  years.' 

Peter  Mather,  of  East  Whiteland  town- 
|  ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Benjamin  Thomas,  of  Charlestown  town- 
I  ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

L  Richard  Richardson,  of  East  Whiteland 
i  township,  five  slaves  for  life. 
j.R® trick  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown 
I  township,  one  slave  for  life. 

Lewis  Gronon,  of  Tredyffrln  township, 
five  slaves,  all  for  life.  ‘  ’ 

Thomas  Bull,  of  East  Nantmeal  township, 
two  slaves  for  life.  w 

1  Rtchard  Templin,  of  East  Nantmeal  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Hugh  Williams,  of  East  Nantmeal  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

William  Starrett,  of  East  Nantmeal  to wn- 
i  ship,  three  slaves  for  life. 

!  shironeBsfanveefo?  lifef  EaSt Nantmbal  town- 

I  onSvFfo/lffe!8’01^ Charlestown  township, 

two  staves  fOr^lfite  °f ChaNestown  township, 

I  o  n"e0sfe°v% JfohrBfeaVlS*0f  Tredyfllln  t0“ip’ 

|twoIlfavesIforiHfe0f  Londonderry  township, 

L  ““tgomery  Kennedy,  of  Londonderry 
|  township,  two  slaves  for  life.  y 

'sliv“for ?ife?k’  °f  W6Sttown  township,  one 

WilliamMoore.  Esq., of  Charlestown  town¬ 
ship,  ten  slaves,  all  for  life. 

Ho“er’  ?f  East  Nottingham  town- 
ship,  two  slaves  for  life. 

XalDner' of  East  Nottingham  town- 
ship,  two  slaves  for  life, 

i  ■  Bidwell,of  East  Nottingham  town- 
;  township,  one  slave  until  thirty-one  years  of 

1  herry’,ot ,East  Nottingham  town- 

j  ship,  two  slaves  for  life. 

Tames  Willson,  of  East  Nottingham  town- 
!  ship,  one  slave  for  life.  °  t-own 

Andrew  MeAntier,  of  New  Garden  town- 
f  hip,  one  slave  for  life. 

.  yfttlmw  Henderson,  of  East  Nottingham 
township,  one  slave jor  life.  8 


William  Poab,  of  West  Nottingham  tov,  V 
Iship,  three  slaves  for  life. 

Thomas  Way,  of - ,  four  slaves  for 

life. 

John  McBetb,  of  East  Nottingham  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

William  Richards,  of  West  Nottingham 
township,  three  slaves  for  life. 

Alexander  Morrison,  of  New  London  town¬ 
ship,  five  slaves  for  life. 

George  Campbell,  of  New  London  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Caleb  Phips,  of  East  Eailowfield  township, 
five  slaves,  three  of  them  for  life,  the  other 
two  not  stat  ed. 

Joseph  Shippen,  Jr.,  of  Kennett  township, 
three  slaves  for  life. 

Waiter  Hood,  of  Oxford  township,  three 
slaves  for  life. 

David  Moore,  of  West  Nottingham  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

John  Mackey,  Esq.,  of  New  London  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Margaret  Hayes,  of  Oxford  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

Thomas  Maffett,  of  East  Nottingham 
township,  three  slaves  for  life. 

John  Guthbert,  of - township,  three 

slaves  for  life. 

Patrick  Power,  of  East  Nottingham  town¬ 
ship,  eight  slaves  tor  life. 

Thomas  Cheyney,  Esq.,  of  Thornbury 
towship,  two  slaves  for  life. 

John  Smith,  of  New  London  township, one 
slave  for  life. 

John  Menougb,  of  New  London  township, 
one  slave  for  life.  i 

David  Floyd,  Esq  ,  of  East  Whiteland 
lowbsbip. 

John  Bomen,  of  Goshen  township,  five 
slaves  for  life. 

Dr.  Branson  Vanler,  of  East  Nantmeal 
township,  five  slaves  for  life. 

John  Nice,  of  East  Nantmeal  township, 
one  slave  for  life. 

Samuel  Fulbey,  two  slaves  for  life. 

Agnes  McPherson,  of  Sadsbury  township, 
one  slave  until  he  attain  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

James  Boyde,  Esq.,  of - township,  four 

slaves  for  life. 

James  Moore,  Esq.,  of  West  Nantmeal 
towhship,  five  slaves  for  life. 

Cap  William  Alleson,  of  East  Cain  town'" 
ship,  three  slaves  for  life. 

John  EvaDS,  of  London  Britain  township, 
nine  slaves  for  life. 

Richard  Britain,  of  Tredyffrin  township, 
four  slaves  for  life. 

Catharine  Boyde,  of  Sadsbury  township, 
one  slave  for  life. 

J oseph  Strawbridge,  of  Londonderry  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Matthew  Boyde,  of  Sadsbury  township, one 
slave  for  life. 

James  McDowell,  of  Oxford  township,  five 
slaves  for  life. 

Evan  Evans,  Esq., of  London  Britain  town¬ 
ship,  six  slaves  for  life. 

Rev.  William  Foster,  of  Sadsbury  town¬ 
ship,  three  slaves  for  life. 

Thomas  Davis,  of  Sadsbury  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

j  John  Evans,  of  Uwchlan  township,  one 
sjave  for  life. 

James  Graham,  of  West  Nantmeal  town-  ^ 
j  ship,  five  slaves  for  life. 

Isaac  Griffith,  of  Willistown  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

Mary  Garrett,  of  Goshen  township,  three 
slaves  for  life. 

Joshua  Hains,  of  Goshen  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

John  Wilson,  two  slaves  for  life. 

Benjamin  Davis,  Tredyffrin  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

David  Wilson,  of  Tredyffrin  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

Joseph  Darlington,  of  West  Nantmeal 
township,  two  slaves. 

James  Graham,  of  West  Nantmeal  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

Alexander  McCalla,  of  Charlestown  town¬ 
ship,  one  slave  for  life. 

'  George  McKeuny,  of  Charlestown  town- 
iship,  two  slaves  for  life. 

!  Col.  William  Dewees,  of  Tredyffrin  town- 
iship,  one  slave  for  life, 
j  Thomas  Walters,  of  Tredyffrin  town1-' 
jtwo  slaves  for  life. 


John  williams, oi  xredyffrln  township, one 
S  Capt°Alexander  McCaraher,  of  Plkeland 
“StooS’yPrttchSa,  of  Charlestown  town-  j 
^Stephen  Bow^o/ ‘East  Whiteland  town-  ! 
^MlrsoTlimnef  Kennedy  late  of  Pike- 

»r, rarD«e81..^ee 

BWmiam  Reed,  of  New  London,  township, 

'TamerLunwoody,  of  West  Whiteland 

t0jWoslphPHutehlsoVn,  of  Londonderry  town- 

6hcVThomaVse  &uV?of - township,  one 

B  DVayidrGiU,  of  East  Cain  township,  one  j 

6,1  Joseph  pirk,  Esq.,  of  Sadsbury  township, 

German  Skylit,  of  West  Cain  township,  : 

°nGllbtitGibbs?nf  West  Cain  township,  two  j 

S‘ Andrew  Bfoyd,  of  Sadsbury  township,  two 

elLanielJone's,  of  Londonderry  township, 

®  John  BeU^f1  West  Fallowfield  township, 

e’5ob  Rustomof  Oxford  township,  ten  slaves 

;  f°Abel  Hodgson,  of  East  Nottingham  town- 
'  fchip,  three  slaves,  one  of  them  a  negro,  for  j 
life,  one  an  Indian  man  until  he  attain  the  ■ 
j  age  of  28  years  and  one  an  Indian  girl  for 

1  ^Tbe  heirs  of  Margaret  Smith,  late  of  West 
j.  Nottingham  township,  one  slave  for  life. 

I  Alexander  McKinley,  of  Pikeiand  town¬ 
ship,  four  slaves,  all  to  be  held  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  thirty-one  years. 

Peter  Hunter,  of  West  Nantmeal  town-  j 

^j’obnGellesfof Eastfl'allowfield  township, 

°JameBeHanDaii,  of  West  Nantmeal  town- 
thin.  one  slave  for  life. 

Mordecai  Piersol,  of  West  Nantmeal  town¬ 
ship,  one  salve  for  life.  ,  .  _ , 

Mary  Kelso,  of  New  London  township,  one 
slave  for  life. 

Arthur  McClure,  two  slaves  for  life. 

John  McDowell,  of  New  London, two  slaves 
for  life. 

Alexander  Johnson,  of  New  London,  one 
slave  for  life*  _  _  . . 

General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Easttown 
township,  one  slave  for  life.  , 

Thomas  Evans,  of  Uwchlan  township,  six 
slaves  for  life* 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  WestCaln  township, 
two  slaves  for  life.  ... 

David  Hayes,  of  Oxford  township, two  boys 

f°wVlBam  Starrett,  of  Oxford  township,  one 
slave  for  life.  , 

David  Correy,  of  New  London  township, 

three  slaves  for  life.  _ 

Catharine  Kelso, dof - township,  one 

i  slave  for  life.  _  _  ,  .  . 

,  william  Shearer, of  New  London  township, 

three  slaves  for  life. 

1  John  Humphreys,  of  Charlestown  town 
.  thip,  one  slave  for  life. 

.  (?i!as  Brown,  of  Charlestown  township,  on« 

’  ■  slave  for  life.  _ —  ■■■j 

1  Dr.  Joseph  Moore,  of  Ooshen  township; 
three  slaves  for  life. 

Hannah  Moore,  of  Goshen  township,  one 
slave  for  life.  ; 

William  Pinkerton,  of  Oxford  township, 
,wo  slaves  for  life. 

Robert  Corry,  of - township,  three: 

slaves  for  life.  ■  . 

John  Whitting,  of  London  Britain  town¬ 
ship,  two  slaves  for  life. 

Thomas  Lunn.of  London  Britain  township, 
two  slaves  for  life. 

David  Wiley,  of  the  township  of  London 
Grove,  three  slaves  for  life. 

C  James  Hannum,  of  West  Marlborough, one 
slave  for  life.  .  ,, 

Joshua  Way,  of  Thorn  bury  township,  one 

^Andrew  Gibson,  of  West  Fallowfield  town- 1 
ship,  one  slave  for  life.  - 1 


Moses  Trego,  of  West  Nantmeal  township, 
one  slave  for  life.  „  „  _  . 

Patrick  Alexander,  of  Oxford  township, 
one  slave  for  life. 

Joseph  Luckle,  of  Oxford  township,  one 

S*John01F.  0McClenachan,  of  Londonderry 
township,  one  slave  for  life. 

John  Firmey,  of  Londonderry  township, 

0njamele Bannam,  of  West  Marlborough 
township,  one  slave  until  he  attain  the  age 
of  twenty -three  years. 

John  Ross,  of  London  Grove  township,  one 
slave  for  life.  ,  . 

George  Boyd,  of - township,  one  slave 

for  life. 


townBhip,  one  slave ' 
—  township,  two 1 


Thomas  Scott,  of  — 
for  life. 

William  Steel,  of 
slaves  for  life. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS. 

A  scanning  of  the  above  list  will  show 
that  there  were  at  that  time,  namely,  1780,  t 
over  300  slaves  within  the  present  limits  ot  '■ 
Chester  county.  In  the  list,  as  it  stands  in  j 
the  boob,  there  are  many  entries  of  slave- 
holders  in  what  is  now  Delaware  county,! 
but  probably  Delaware  county’s  list  would, 
not  he  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  Chester  | 
county  list.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  de-  U 
termine  the  residence  of  the  slaveholders  we  ; 
have  omitted  residents  of  Delaware  county,  j 
as  the  list  would  be  very  long  if  all  were  in¬ 
cluded.  .  . 

It  is  noticeable  that  one  minister  appears  j, 
in  the  list  as  a  slaveholder,  one  Colonel,; 
Thomas  Dewees;  two  or  three  Captains,  sev¬ 
eral  doctors  and  numerous  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  General  Anthony  Wayne  owned  only 
one  slave.  Some  of  the  heaviest  slaveholders  i 
were  persons  of  whom  little  now  is  known. 

Examine  the  list  you  will  very  likely  findi 
many  persons  you  have  heard  of  and  possibly! 
some  of  your  ancestors 
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THE  BARTRAM  FAMILY 


ASSEMBLED  AT  THEIR  ANCESTRAL; 
HOME. 


Numerous  Branches  of  the  House  Unite  in  I 
Honoring'  the  Memory  of  Its  Ancestor, 
John  Bartram,  the  Botanist. 


Almost  500  descendants  of  the  famous  bota- 1 
nist,  John  Bartram,  assembled  at  Barlram’s  1 
Garden  yesterday  to  do  honor  to  the  memory ! 
I  of  their  illustrious  ancestor.  The  Garden, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  homo  of  floricul¬ 
ture  in  t'n is  city,  was,  through  the  insfrumen-j 
tali  ly  of  Select  Councilman  Meehan  and  ex-' 
City  Surveyor  Smcdley,  recently  purchased, 
by  the  city  tp  be  usc-d  as  a  park,  the  use  of! 
which  was  tendered  exclusively  yesterday  to  I 
the  members  of  the  family . 

Parties  from  Lansdowne,  Darby  and  ad-  j 
|  jacent  places  began  to  arrive  at  the  park  early  ; 
in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  the  grounds  pre-  i 
sented  an  animated  appearance.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  different  branches  of  the  family  I 
were  distinguished  by  colored  ribbons, 
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OLD  BARTRAM  MANSION. 


daintily  pinned  to  waist  or  in  buttonholes. 

I  Those  descended  from  Benjamin  Bart  ram 
I  wore  pink;  Moses,  blue;  M.ry.  green;  John, 
orange;  Elizabeth,  yellow;  Isaac,  indigo,  and 
James,  violet. 

A  stand  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Bar  train  mansion,  and  around  this  the  family 
collected  at  a  call  from  the  gavel  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  chairman,  Edward  J.  Durnell,  who  re¬ 
quested  Mordecai  T.  Bart  ram  to  preside  ir. 
the  absence  of  T.  Ellwood  Barlram,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements.  The 
Chairman,  in  a  short  address,  made  reference 
to  the  historic  ground  upon  which  the  family 
were  gathered,  and  expressed  himself  as 
gratified  that  it  was  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
city  as  a  jjubiic  park.  Ho  referred  to  the 
achievements  of  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  botanist,  and  spoke  of  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Kelley,  much  of  whose  success,  he 
said,  could  bo  attributed  to  bis  wife,  Caroline 
Bartrnm  Kelley,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
John  Barlram. 

William  Bartrnm  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
family,  presented  to  the  Temporary  Chairman 
a  handsome  boxwood  gavel,  and  in  a  brief  ad- 
'  dress  staled  that  it  was  for  the  absent  Chair¬ 
man,  T.  Ellwood  Bartram,  who,  although 
absent,  he  said,  was  not  forgotten. 

Albert  Bartram  Kelley  was  then  introduced 
and  read  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 
John  Bartram,  written  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 

,  Caroline  Bartram  Keliey,  who  prefaced  the 
history  with  a  tribute  to  the  revered  ances¬ 
tor,  “to  be  a  descendant  of  whom, ’’ she  said, 
“was  a  privilege  that  all  presentcould  not  fail 
to  appreciate.” 

Mrs.  Kelley’s  Paper. 

“John  Bartram  was  born  near  the  village 
of  Darby,  March  23,  1099.  His  grandparents 
arrived  in  America  in  the  year  1032  with  three 
sons,  John,  Isaac  and  William.  The  two 
former  died,  unmarried,  but  William  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Hunt,  daughter  of  James 
Hunt,  of  Darby  Meeting,  March  27, 1696.  They 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  died 
young.  The  sons  were  John,  James  and 
William,  and  of  these  William  settled  near 
Cape  Bear,  North  Carolina,  and  James,  who 
remained  in  this  State,  left  no  male  descend¬ 
ants. 

“John  Bartram,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  a 
farm,  near  Darby,  from  his  Uncle  Isaac.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  tie  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  school  learning  or  literature  in 
a  country  so  recemly  settled,  but  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity,  and  studied 
such  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and 


classics  as  his  means  enabled  him  to  purchase, 
always  seeking  the  society  of  learned  and  vir¬ 
tuous  men.  His  taste  for  the  stiuiy  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  made  him  very  useful  to  his 
poorer  neighbors,  who  were  unable  to  employ 
physicians  from  the  city. 

‘  ‘He  began  nis  traveis  at  his  own  expense. 
His  various  excursions  rewarded  his  labors 
with  the  possession  of  a  great  variety  of  useful 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  His 
gardens  at  length  attracting  the  visits  and 
the  notice  of  many  virtuous  and  ingenious 
persons,  lie  was  induced  to  persist  in  his 
labors.  He  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
travelling  through  the  provinces  of  North 
America,  nt  that  time  subject  to  England, 
and  neither  dangers  nor  difficulties  im¬ 
peded  or  confined  his  researches  after 
objects  in  natural  history.  At  the  advanced 
ago  of  70  years  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  for 
Charleston,  8.  C. ,  and  from  there  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  land  to  Rt.  Augustine,  Florida.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  being  then  ap-  - 
pointed  Botanist  and  Naturalist  to  the  King 
of  England,  for  exploring  provinces,  he  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  search  for  the  source  of  tiie 
St.  John’s  river.  He  prepared  a  valuable  Da- 
per  on  this  exploration,  which  was  published 
by  the  ‘Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations’  in 
England. 

“Mr.  Bartram  was  a  man  of  modest  and 
gentle  manners;  frank,  cheerful,  and  of 
great  good  humor;  a  lover  of  Justice,  truth 
and  charity.  He  was  himself  an  example  of 
filial,  conjugal  and  parental  affection.  His 
humanity,  gentleness  and  compassion  were 
manifest  on  all  occasions,  and  were  even  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  animal  creation. 

“John  Bartram  was  twice  married.  His  • 
first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Maris,  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  They 
were  married  in  January,  172;),  and  had  two 
sons,  Richard  and  Isaac,  the  former  of  whom 
died  young,  and  the  latter  lived  until  1801. 
Mary  Bartram  died  in  1727,  and  her  husband 
was  remarried  in  September,  1729,  to  Ann 
Mendenhall,  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  By 
her  he  had  nine  children.  His  second  wife 
died  January  29,  1784,  having  survived  her 
husband  upwards  of  six  years. 

‘  Tt,  appears  by  t  he  records  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  John  Barlram 
was  one  of  Hie  original  members,  his  name 
standing  second  to  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  wiio  headed  the  list,  that  he  died 
September  22,  while  in  his  79th  year.  ’  ’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  tiie 
paper  John  Bunting,  of  Darby,  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  read  a  poem  prepared  for  tiie  oe- 


casioi).  entitled  “At  Bnrtram’s  Garden.” 
The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  of  regret; 
from  T.  Ell  wood  Bart  nun,  who  was  confined 
to  his  home  through  illness,  and  a  letter  of 
congratulation  irom  William  D.  Kelley,  Jr., 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Before  the  gathering 
adjourned  to  the  lunch  tables,  daintily  spread 
on  the  lawn,  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposod^by 
Major  Bon  sail,  of  Camden,  was  tendered  Mrs. 
Kelley  lor  her  Interesting  paper. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  Bartram  man¬ 
sion  was  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family,  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  Bunting,  and  in  the  adjoining 
room  was  a  collection  of  heirlooms  and  family 
relics  over  which  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartram 
West  kept  a  watchful  eye  and  pleasantly  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  uninitiated  their  significance. 
Among  the  aged  treasures  was  an  antique 
silver  watch,  formerly  the  property  of  John 
Bartram;  a  blue  cup  and  saucer  presented  to 
the  botanist’s  wife  by  Benjamin  Franklin;] 
John  Bartram’ s  first  microscope;  the  Bartram 
coat-of-arms,  loaned  by  the  Historical  So- 1 
ciety,  and  records  of  flic  birth  of  the  botanist  s 
children,  kept  in  his  own  handwriting.  1 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  examining  ilie 
spacious  grounds  that  surround  the  mansion.  , 
The  old  cypress  tie.-,  brought  by  the  botanist] 
from  Florida,  and  the  old-fashioned  stone 
watering  trough  and  cider  mill,  cut  from  solid 
|  rock,  excited  great  interest.  Many  new 
\  friends  were  found  among  old  relatives  byl 
)  members  of  the  family,  who  spent  the  after- 
|  noon  in  social  intercourse,  and  on  all  sides] 

>  Could  be  seen  note  books  and  autograph  al¬ 
bums,  while  clear  above  the  hum  of  eonver- I 
sation  could  be  heard  “invitations  to  call.  ” 
The  eldest  of  the  Bartram  family,  Israel 
i  Bartram.  aged  84  years,  was  surrounded  at  all 
times  by  an  interested  throng,  and  tlie  baby 
of  tile  family,  Mary  Middleton  Bartram,  the 
5  months’  old  daughter  of  William  Middleton 
and  Bessie  J.  Bartram,  was  the  centre  of  a 
curious  and  admiring  crowd.  The  assem¬ 
blage  dispersed  in  an  entirely  informal  way 
early  in  the  evening. 

Members  of  the  Family  Attending. 

Among  the  many  present  were; 

I  M.  E.  Grimm.  Manley  and  Charles  Grimm, 
/  West  Chester;  W.  Voigiit  Frame,  New  York. 

'  city;  William  L.  Frame,  Mattie  W.  Gibson 
Frame,  Eettie  G.  Sheneman,  Louis  Roy 
Sheneman,  Jennie  Bartram  Wilson,  Nathan 
G.  Frame,  Edgar  L.  Frame,  S.  Lizzie  Levi3 
Frame,  E.  St,  John  Lewis,  Mary  D.  Lewis. 

Bartram  W.  Griffiths,  Mariam  Griffiths, 
May  A.  Bartram,  Sailic  E.  Griffiths,  Anna 

M.  Harvey,  Ward,  Delaware  county;  Ellis 
Marshall  Harvey,  Ward.  Delaware  county; 
Mrs.  Thomas  Shipley  Bartram,  Rio  Grande, 

N.  J. 

Sally  Ann  ICaighn,  Anna  Mary  Kaighn, 
Moorestown;  Lucy  Gardiner  Hathaway,  Ma¬ 
ria  B.  Hathaway,  Georgianna  Bartram  Hath¬ 
away,  Hiram  Hathaway,  Jr.,  Anne  Rulan 
T  Gray  Hathaway,  Win.  Hathaway,  Chester; 

Waiters.  Richards,  Anna  G.  Richards,  Edna 
1  G.  Richards,  Geo.  H.  Bartram,  Rachel  D.  B. 

1  Love,  Rachel  Elsie  Love,  Amos  E.  Kaighn, 
Lucy  E.  Kaighn,  Joseph  Kaighn,  Elizabeth 

E.  Kaighn,  Moorestown ;  Hamilton  Haines, 
Rebecca  Iv.  Haines,  Joseph  K.  Haines,  Ber- 
iha  P.  Haines,  Wilbur  H.  Haines,  Mount 
Ephraim. 

Wm.  T.  Zook,  Abbie  E.  Zook,  Edwin  Zook, 
Gertrude  K.  Zook,  Malvern,  Pa.  ;  John  Evans, 
Marl  ton,  N.  J. ;  Emma  Kaighn,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Wm.  J.  Evans,  ELiz.  P.  Evans,  Ra¬ 
chel  B.  Evans,  Susan  Evans,  Jr.,  Rachel  K. 
Evans,  Marlton,  N.  J.  ;  Alzira  Bartram  Sun¬ 
der,  Royersford ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hannum,  Mattie 

F.  Hannum,  Mrs.  Sue  H.  Jones,  Bessie  D. 
Jones,  Chester;  Edna  P.  Bailey,  Holmes;  Al¬ 
bert  Bonsall  Hannum,  Pocahontas  B.  Han- 
uum,  Chester. 


Annie  W.  Kimball,  William  Henry  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Annie  C.  Kennedy,  Margaret  M.  Bon- 
«nll,  Seymour  W.  Bonsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ; 
Caroline  Bartram  Newbold,  Grace  Bartram 
Newbold,  H.  Stuart  P.  Newbold,  Lizzie  G. 
Winall,  Springfield,  Delaware  county;  S.  E. 
Whitelock,  Bartram  Whiteiocb,  Thomas 
White  lock,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Madara,  Mrs.  William 
W.  Hires,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Burling,  Miss  Maggie; 
Wliitelock,  Miss  Lizzie  Whitelock,  Camden,  1 
N.  J.  ;  M.  M.  Newbold. 

C.  W.  McCurdy,  Devault,  Chester  county; 
James  Chandler,  Victoria  Chandler,  Ida 
Chandler,  Lora  Chandler,  Ethel  Chandler. 

William  Middleton  Bartram,  Emma  Bart¬ 
ram  Lavens,  Caroline  Bartram,  Oscar  West 
Schafer,  Ann  Carr  Bartram,  Edwin  Vaughn, 
Sator  Bartram  Matthcs,  Moore,  Delaware 
county.  Pa.  ;  Oscar  James  West,  George  C. 
Bartram. 

Alina  E.  Gano,  Elizabeth  Gano  Larrson, 
Wilmington;  Martha  J.  Gibson,  Darby; 
Nathan  L.  Pratt,  Newtown  Square;  Phebe  L. 
Pratt,  Newtown  Square;  Jacob  Bunting, 
Elizabeths.  Bunting,  T.  Chalkley  Bartram, 
Anna  Holliston  Bartram,  Mary  S.  Bartram, 
London  Grove,  Pa.  ;  Frank  G.  Bartram,  El- 
wood  Bart  ram,  El ma  Bertram,  Wilmington, 
Dei.;  Anna  D.  Kirk,  Clara  Bartram  Kirk, 
Natalie  H.  Kirk,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Samuel  B.  9 
Bartram,  Lansdowne;  Mary  C.  Bunting, 
Darby;  Edward  M.  Bunting,  Joseph  Bunt-) 
ing,  Jr.,  Sarah  K.  Bunting,  Darby;! 
Hannah  P. Ogden,  West  Chester;  Elizabeth  M.  jj 
Ogden,  West  Chester;  Sarah  B.  Bartram, 
Nathan  D.  Bartram,  Bessie  D.  Bartram, 
Mamie  H.  Bartram,  Lansdowne;  May  W.  I 
Eckert,  Annie  S.  Clothier,  Mary  A.  Wi.'lis,  1 
Charles  P.  Willis,  Phoebe  L.  Bartram,  Lucyl 
T.  Bartram,  Lansdowne,  Samuel  D.  Bari  ram,  ] 
Darby;  Edwin  B.  Bartram,  Harlan  Cloud,; 
Clara  B.  Cloud,  Darby;  Laura  C.  James,! 
Natalie  R.  Randle,  Hannah  B.  Randle,  Chester;! 

-  O.,  vnli  nn  Co.rftH  V,1  lacft  C.rtftn 


Arranging  to  Purchase, 


A  HISTORIC  PUBLIC  PARK. 


How  the  Fort  That  Commanded 

I, 

Two  Valleys  Looks  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Later. 


LONE  G-BAVE  IN  A  COEN  FIELD. 
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and  was 


WASHINGTON  HEADQUARTERS  AT  THE  VALLEY 
[From  a  Photograph  Taken  lor  The  Pbess.J 


FORGE. 


then  known,  and  projierly  so 
now,  as  “the"  Valley  Forge — is  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
annually  pay  a  devout  and  patriotic  pil¬ 
grimage  to  that  shrine  of  the  nation’s 
hopes  and  prayers  in  the  desperate  Winter 
of  1777-78. 

A  visit  to  the  Potts’  Mansion,  which 
then  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington, 
a  stroll  up  the  road  to  the  Washington  Inn, 
and  the  pilgrimage  is  completed.  But 
there  is  a  wealth  of  historical  remains  un¬ 
sought  and  unappreciated  by  the  American 
who  contents  himself  with  a  hasty  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  pewter  pots  and  delf  plates  that 
were  not  used  by  Washington  or  his  soldiers 
at  the  Valley  Forge  Camp,  but  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  custodian  of  the  old 
mansion.  There  are  scenes  worth  visiting, 
away  ofE  on  the  taDgled  hillside,  where  the 


(embattled  farmers  of  New  England  had 
(immortalized  themselves  or  the  Valley 
Forge  camp  guard  of  the  ragged  Conti- 


orge  camp  „„„„„  Jas~cvi  wuu- 

entals  had  become  the  Golgotna  of  Liberty 
no  any  nation  that  has  struggled  upward  to 
(the  light  in  all  the  decades  since.  It  is  the 
Iroad  that  leads  to  the  long  and  well-defined 


I  - 


r-\y 


- 


ine  of  intrenchmenis  along  and  around  the 
hills  that  sweep  the  Schuylkill  Valley  to 
Fort  Wasnington,  that  in  those  glorious 
days  of  old  swept,  with  its  cumbersome 
smoothbores,  the  log  hut  that  held  the 
ammunition  of  the  half-starved  army  and 
commanded  the  log  hut  inilitarv  communes 
commanded  by  Scott,  Wayne,  Poor, Glover 
Learned,  Patterson,  Weeden  and  Muhlen¬ 
berg  It  leads  past  the  sloping  hill,  hidden 
now  by  masses  of  tangled  vines  and  a  dense 
growth  of  saplings,  where  Washington 
pitched  his  marquee  while  the  soldiers 
were  building  their  huts,  whose  completion 
as  witnessed  ere  he  consented  to  seek  per- 


rh/ 


Peculiar  Adaptability  of  the  Old  Camp 
Ground  of  Washington’s  Army  to 
the  Use  of  the  Present 
State  Militia. 


On  Thursday  last  Governor  Pattison  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  in  accordance  with 
a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  arrange 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  certain 
property  on  the  hills  above  the  Old  Valley 
Forge.  The  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  proposed 
to  purchase  this  land  and  convert  it  into 
a  public  park  and  camp  ground  for  the 
State  militia. 

The  country  around  the  Valley  Forge— 
i  not  a  valley  forge  simply,  for  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  it  was  the  only  forge  in  all 
i  the  Schuylkill  Valley  above  Philadelphia. 


( amateur  photographer  can  gather  priceless 
gems  of  his  art,  and  where  he  wifi  not  be 
inru/ere'!i  Wlt^  by  tfie  senseless  and  wholly 
indefensible  rules  of  a  Memorial  Associa^ 
tion  which  prohibits  even  those  who 
from  so  do!og“aUSe  and  Crease  its  funds 
I  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these 
of  hUfnvi!ited  hist0lic  mementoes 

destinvthft  Jm*  °f  tbe  Republic's 

noin  ted  thwi!b  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed,  \\hen  once  the  property  rights 
are  vested  in  the  State,  and  the  ground 
cleared  of  its  dense  tangle  af  shrubh^ 
and  underbrush  the  Washington  head- 

VinrthrLmU  be  tbe  sole  attraetiop  that 
will  bring  visitors  to  the  little  station 
perched  on  the  high  river  bank. 

+  f,le  to8  ,r?ad  tbat  leads  fo  the  right 
p^st  the  Washington  Inn.  It  is  a  not  much 

kenqtUnnded  thoro^f^  because  it  is  i  11- 
kept  and  goes  winding  up  hill  and  down 
dale  in  a  sinuous  way  and  over  rocks  in 
places  which  are  a  menace  to  axles  and 
other  running  gear,  no  matter  how  stout 
This  according  to  local  tradition,  is  the 
fo laest  thoroughfareTin  the  section:  iFTs 
PS-Ioad  that  was  constructed  before1  the, 
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THE  OLD  ROAD 


manent  headquarters  in  the  house  of  Isaac 
Potts. 

The  road  to  Fort  Washington  is  narrow, 
rocky  and  part  of  its  length  embowered  in 
the  "surrounding  woods.  Lucky  is  the 
visitor  to  this  place  if  he  can  strike  Barney 
McMenamin,  owner  of  thirty  acres  of  his¬ 
toric  soil  and  a  beautiful  County  Tyrone 
brogue,  who  settled  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Misery  thirty-five  years  ago. 

“There’s  divil  a  shpot  or  a  shtone  on  the 
place  that  O’im  not  intimately  acquainted 
with,”  said  the  guide  philosopher  and  | 
friend,  as  he  waded  knee-deep  through  a 
daisy  field,  where  once  the  barefooted 


LEADING  UP  TO  FORT  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  RIFLE  PITS. 

[From  a  Photograph  Taken  for  The  Pit  ess.  J 

.4  There  are  scores  of  acres  on  these  hills  tha 


■  1 

T  f 


'''liyw'L; 


The  Lonely  Grave  tn  the  Cornfield. 


legions  of  “Mad  Anthony”  and  Maxwell 
tracked  the  frozen  snow  with  the  blood  ot 
their  naked  feet.  It  is  pasture  land  now. 
a  sort  of  plateau  lifed  above  the  Schuykill 
flat  lands,  and  rising  in  the  background 
into  a  swelling  hill  clothed  with  young 
timber.  ,  , 

There  was  a  faint  path  through  the 
1  underbrush,  which  soon  plunged  into  the 

heart  of  the  forest,  for  forest  it  surely  is.  1 


jLiiere  .uc  dwh-o  ~ - ; - ,  e  £ 

have  not  felt  die  impress  of  man  s  foot  tor 
vears  so  overgrown  with  shubbery  and  in¬ 
terlaced  with  ground  ivy  and  tangled  vines. 
At  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  | 
the  main  thoroughfare  the  path  grew  into 
a  well-defined  and  beaten  bridle  road,  only  , 
no  horse  had  been  over  it  for  a  decade.  It 
ran  along  the  top  of  a  low  ridge. 

“Now,  gintlemen,”  said  Barney  McMe  . 
min  halting  and  stroking  the  leaves  and  j 
twigs  out  of  his  long  beard,  “yer  shtandin 
on  the  rifle  pits  av  Gineral  Washington’s 
army.  Here  they  air,  well  presarvea,  j 
barrin  the  trees  what  has  growed  up  since  | 
then.  This  is  the  property  the  Govern- , 
ment  is  going  to  buy  and  turn  into  a 

Par*f'”  TTT  11 

There  they  were,  to  be  sure.  Well  j 
preserved,  also,  considering  the  lapse  of 
115  years  since  the  last  of  that  ragged  but| 
glorious  army  left  them  and  their  bitter  J 
memories  to  go  to  victory  and  immortal-  j 
ity.  The  old  rifle  pits  look  like  a  neglected  j 
ditch  running  through  the  forest.  Trees 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  body  grew  out  of  the 
sides,  and  in  places  had  dragged  down  the 
earth  till  the  pits  were  almost  even  with 
the  surrounding  land. 

The  trees  were  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  either  right  or  left,  and 
so  nothing  was  left  but  to  keep  op  along 
;,the  ridge,  rising  gradually,  until,  after 
•'twenty  minutes  of  walking  in  the  heat  of 
the  woodland,  the  breastworks  rose  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  there, 
spread  out  like  a  panorama,  lay  the  Valley 
of  the  b'chuylkill  and  Chester — the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  with  its  yellow  stream  to  the  left; 
Chester,  stretching  away  ofE  toward  Paoli, 
on  the  right  and  in  front. 

Planted  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
earthworks  is  a  blackboard  with  cut-in 
letters  of  white 


Remains  of 

FORT  WASHINGTON. 


This  Fort  was  Built  December  1777, 
and  Occupied  Until  June  IS,  1778. 


I  li  K  UIjD  UAMF 


The  remains  of  the  Fort,  or  redoubt, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  four  built  bv  the 
:arrny,  are  remarkably  well-preserved,  con¬ 
sidering  the  devastation  that  has  visited 
the  vicinity.  Unmindful  of  the  memories 
associated  with  the  place,  the  owner  of  the 
(Property  some  years  ago  felled  all  the  tim- 
ber  worth  anything  on  the  place.  The 
stump  of  a  splendid  oak  tree,  at  least  three 
(feet  in  diameter,  in  tlie  southeastern  corner 
of  the  Fort  is  ail  that  remains  of  a  forest 
monarch  almost  as  old  as  the  earthworks 
ithemselves.  It  was  a  landmark  until  it 

Fort  Washington  is  in  Montgomery 
|  County,  but  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  County  line.  This  fact  led  to  an 
i  amendment  of  the  original  bill  presented 
|  in  the  Legislature.  It  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  otland  lying  only  within  the  con- 
I  fines  of  Montgomery  County,  but  the  fact 
jthat  many  of  the  old  military  works  were 
m  Chester  County  also,  tho  bill  was 
amended  accordingly. 

j  The  wisdom  of  a  fort  at  this  place  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  visitor.  With  the  surround- 
ing  land  cleared,  as  it  doubtless  was  in 
I  the  days  of  Washington,  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try  is  to  be  obtained.  Beginning  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  southeast  and  ex¬ 
tending  thence  northeast  to  the  Schuylkill 
;  jlay  the  camp  of  the  bulk  of  the  Continental 
army.  Immediately  below,  and  within  700 

1™  Z’^ru 

)  Lafayette’s  headquarters.  y°Dd  U 

prenarino-  rilPfling  lines  and 

x  s 

provides  for  the  nurehacVie  The  bill 

i  possible.  historical  territory  asi 

!!>  S  Washington 

I?  the  plowed  field  ’which8  clu?P  ,of  trees 
Tb.  old  redolbt  ■ “ill  itad?"?  ”‘«- 
‘r "*  "  °,k*  «■">  b»«o.woo*j,  52  fjS 


[From  a  Photograph  taken  for  THE  PRESS. 

up  around  it, 


TiV  s.  .v.  At  is  on  the  land  of  Charles 
Johnston,  while  Fort  Washington  is  on  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Rodgers.  Other  owners 


Barney  McMenamin,  the  Guide,  Philosopher  and 
Friend. 

°f  la.P.d  i’n  tbe  vicinity  are  Samuel  Jarrett, 
Mr.^WellS’Mahlon  Ambler,  and  Barney  Mc- 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  hut  that  the 
"ut  °f  property,  once  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  Commission 
will  reveal  many  valuable  relics  in  the 
way  of  implements  of  peace  and  war  and 
ruined  sites  of  log  huts.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  in  store  for  the  State  in 
the  matter  of  clearing  the  property  and 
putting  it  m  shape  for  public  purposes. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  more  charm¬ 
ing  or  advantageous  site  for  a  National 
v^mard  encampment  oould  be  selected  than 
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this.  The  land  is  high,  is  well  watered, 
and  Well  drained.  The  scenery  is  maenifi-  j 

cent,  the  location  historic^ 'and  it  is  just , 

about  far  enough  removed  from  the  .great 
centers  of  population  to  make  a  visit  to 
camp  a  desirable  excursion. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  region, 
so  rich  in  historic  associations,  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  so  few  graves  of  the  soldiers; 
of  Washington  have  been  found.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  pointed  .  out  several 
p  its  where  it  was  said  scores  of  the  emaci¬ 
ated  bodies  of  the  soldiery  had  been  buried, 
but  these  have  disappeared  and  now 

“The  grass  grows  green, the  harvest  bright, 

Above  each  soldier’s  mound.” 

There  is  one  grave  whose  identity  is  yet 
sacredly  preserved.  It  is  in  the  midst  ol 
a  thirty-acre  cornfield  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Pierson  and  operated  by  a  farmer  named 
Wier,  about  half  way  between  Port  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  Valley  Forge.  There  is  a 
rough  brownstone  head  and  footstone  to 
the  grass  mound  and  on  the  former  is 
carved  in  quaint  eighteenth  century  capi¬ 
tals  the  initials,  “J.  W.,”  and  beneatb  it 
the  date,  “1778.”  It  is  the  gratm  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  that  grand  army  of  the  Revolution 
—a  hero  of  the  Valley  Forge. 

Year  in  and  year  out  the  harvests  have 
waved  beside  this  mound,  but  never  once 
has  the  steel  of  the  plow  disturbed  its  sod. 
That  spot,  two  feet  by  six,  is  sacred 
/  ground.  Who  was  “J.  W.,”  who  sleeps 
separate  and  apart  from  all  bis  fellows, 
out  in  the  wide  harvest  field,  with  the 
green  hills  that  knew  all  the  immortals  of 
that  most  holy  war  keeping  an  eternal 
guard  above  his  grave?  God  knows.  Post 
11,  G.  A  R.  puts  flowers  and  flags  on  this 
hero’s  grave  every  Memorial  Day,  for  by 
■'  the  bitter  experience  of  a  later  and  none 
\  less  glorious  war  its  members  know  that 
ifor  this  unknown 


- 


“The  land  is  holy  where  he  fought 
And  holy  where  be  fell; 

For  by  bis  blood  this  land  was  bought, 
The  'land  he  loved  sqiweU.jhM 


From, 


Date 


/3*  / )  j 


THE  QUIET  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
PAOLI  MASSACRE  GROUNDS. 


A  Spot  on  Which  the  Most  Bruta 
Slaughter  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Occurred— Other  Notes. 


The  other  morning  early  I  mounted  my 
wheel  and  started  down  to  take  a  look  at 
the  spot  where  on  the  night  of  September 
20,  1777,  a  number  of  practically  defence¬ 
less  American  soldiers  werejmassacred  by 
the  hired  soldiers  of  England.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morniDg,  the  roads  werein  prime 
condition  for  riding  and  in  three-quarters 


of  an  hour  after  the  start  I  was  r 
the  inscription  on  the  old  marble  mo 
ment  which  was  erected  away  back  m  1 
I  took  the  State  road  (better  known  as  the 
Paoli  road)  and  for  six  miles  bowled  over 
its  surface.  It  was  a  little  dusty  from 
much  use,  but  was  cool  from  the  dew  of 

the  night  before.  _  ,  ; 

Six  miles  from  West  .Chester  I  stiuek  the 
^upartown  road,  which  crosses  the  Paoli 
road  at  right  angles.  The  pointer  board , 
Dotting  to  the  right  tells  you  how  far  it  is 
to  the  village  with  the  sweet  name,  while 
that  pointing. to  the  left  directs  you  to | 
Warren  Tavern,  a  place  of  considerable 

P  I°tooDkthe  ^oTdto^the  Rft  and  in  a  few 

minutes  was  orn  the  top  of  a  hill,  close Jto 
Warren  Tavern,  and  looking  down  on  the 

prettv  borough  of  Malvern.  The  sun  was 

shining  brightly  aud  through  a  group  of 

trees  l  saw  the  white  marble  of  the  old 
monument  on  tlm  Paoli  grounds  Ten 

minutes  more  and  I  stood  before  them. 
the  two  monuments. 

It  does  not  take  a  strong  imagination  to 
be  impressed  on  such  a  spot  and  at  sucn  a 
time  as  this.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the 
country  was  heightened  by  the  songs 
hirds  and  the  hum  of  bees,  lhe  Dig 
uarade  ground  is  covered  with  daisies  and 
the  orass  is  growing  in  the  driveways.. 
The  frame  armory  and  stables  of  the  old; 
Washington  Troop  are  deserted,  and  only 
the  voices  of  nature  are  heard  about  the 

PTwo  monuments  stand  side  by  side  over 
the  bones  of  53  American  soldiers  killed  on 
that  memorable  night.  They  are  enclosed 
bv  an  iron  picket  fence,  erected  to  keep 
the  vandal  relic  hunters  off.  The  grass  is 
neatly  trimmed  within,  and  the  waving 
flag  and  withered  floral  offerings  show  that 

the  place  was  not  neglected  by  the  Grand 

Armv  men  on  Decoration  Day. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  monu-, 
mSt  is  of  whUe  marble.  This  monument! 
stands  where  for  forty  years  after  the 
massacre  a  heap  of  stones  marked  the 

olace  of  burial  of  the  patriots.  On  the  | 
20th  of  September,  1817,  the  Republican ; 
Artillerists  of  Chester  county  erected  the; 
monument.  On  the  occasion  an  addres® 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Isaac  D.  Barnard,  an 
recount'  of  the  massacre  was  given  by 
Rev.  David  Jones  tnen  in  bis  82d  year 
who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  lll-ratea 
warriors,  and  who  was  on  the  ground  on 
the  fatal  night  and  barely  escaped.  j 

Soon  after  twenty -three  acres  of  ground 
were  purchased  by  the  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties 
and  set  apart  as  a  parade  ground.  On 
returning  anniversary  of  the  .massacre  i ^rl 
many  years,  the  citizens,  soldiers  and  com- 
pan’es  from  Philadelphia  met  their  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  ceremonies,  which  were  usually 
closed  with  a  sham  battle.  It  is  said  than 

not  a  year  from  1820  to  1861  was  missed, 

but  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  stopped 
them  for  some  years.  They  wer® 
recommenced,  but  within  the  past  ten 
years,  unfortunate  that  it  is,  ^the  people 
seemed  to  have  ceased  to  Remember 
Paoli  ”  The  grounds  lies  m  Willistown 
township,  less  than  a  half  mile  southwest! 
of  Malvern. 

PATRIOTIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  old  monument  has  inscriptions  on 
three  sides  of  it.  They  read  as  follows: 
“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who 
h  this  spot  fell  a  sacrifice  to  British  barbarity 


*  (during  the  struggle  for  AmencanTndepS&d- 
ence,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  September 

“The  atrocious  massacre  which  this  stone 
commemorates  was  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  the  lmmediat-'  command  of 
Major  General  Gray.” 

“Here  repose  the  remains  of  fifty-three 
American  soldiers,  who  were  the  victims  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty  in  the  well-known  ‘Mas¬ 
sacre  of  Paoli,’ while  under  the  command  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  an  officer  whose 
military  conduct,  bravery  and  humanity  were 
equally  conspicuous  throughout  the  Itevolu- 
Itionary  War.”  *  _ 

THE  NEWEE  MONUMENT. 

Besides  this  old  monument,  so  mutilated 
by  the  hammer  of  the  .  relic-hunter, 
stands  a  fine  granite  shaft  erected  on  the 
one.hundredth  anniversary  of  the  massacre. 
There  are  few  people  living  in  West  Ches¬ 
ter  but  remember  the  dedication  of  this 
monument  on  September  20th,  1877. 
Nearly  the  whole  town  was  out  there,  and 
the  grounds  on  that  day  held  from  12,000 
to  15,000  people.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
occasions  Chester  county  has  ever  had. 
While  the  old  monument  stands  only  nine 
feet,  high, this  one  reaches  up  twenty-three 
| feet.  It  is  of  Quincy  granite,  chaste  and 
rich.  A  square  pedestal  of  rugged  granite 
;  supports  a  sub-base  of  similar  material,  on 
which  rests  the  die,  bearing  the  incrip- 
tions  copied  from  the  old  monument,  On 
|  the  west  face  of  the  shaft  is  cut  in  bold 
iletters  the  word  Paoli. 

ong  those  present  when  this  monu- 
was  dedicated  was  Governor  Hart- 
and  his  staff,  besides  many  other 
and  national  celebrities.  Col.  Al- 
Rupert  was  Chief  Marshal  of  the  pa- 
which  occurred  on  that  day  and  Hon. 
hington  Townsend  was  Chairman  of 
meeting.  Mr.  TownseDd  made 
address  of  dedication,  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Wood  unveiled  the  shaft,  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Evans  made  the  prayer,  the  late  Judge 
Futhey  read  a  historical  sketch  and  Hon. 
Wayne  MacVeagh  made  the  oration  of  the 
day. 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

As  I  sat  and  looked  at  these  monuments 
I  thought  of  that  awful  night  away  back 
in  1777.  A  small  force  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  were  eDcamped  in  the  grove.  The 
British  were  supposed  to  be  on  their  way 
to  the  Schuylkill  river.  At  midnight  they 
made  a  descent  on  the  camp  and  slew  the 
Americans  without  quarter.  The  bayonet 
jand  sword  were  used  by  the  British,  and 
'unarmed  men  were  killed  with¬ 
out  mercy.  When  all  were  either 
killed  or  routed  the  British  left.  The 
jnext  morning  several  farmers  of  the 
(neighborhood  went  to  the  place  and  found 
63  dead  and  a  number  of  wounded.  The 
dead  were  buried  in  one  grave  and  a  heap 
of  stones  placed  over  them  to  mark  the 
spot,  while  the  wounded  were  taken  to 
the  farmhouses  to  be  cared  for.  A  few 
days  later  another  dead  body  was  found 
near  by,  and  it  was  buried  where  it  was 
found. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of_General  Wavne 
accused  him  of  negligence  and  carelessness 
in  allowing  the  camp  to  be  surprised  so. 
These  accusations  became  so  serious  that 
he  demanded  an  investigation.  This  was 
given  him.  and  the  court  martial  unanim¬ 
ously  freed  him  of  all  blame. 

To  the  reader  of  history  there  are  few 
more  interesting  spots  than  this  pretty 
spot,'  and  Pedal  found  his  visit  one  of 
mush  pleasure.  It  is  a  nice  ride  from 
West  Chester,  and  the  return  may  be  made 
over  the  hills  by  Hershey’s  mill,  through 
groves  of  cool  shade,  by  roads  hard  and 
smooth  and  along  rippling  streams  and 
peaceful  farm  houses.  Pedal. 


OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


(CELEBRATIONS  AT  GULF  MILLS  AND 
VALLEY  FORGE. 


^tGuJf  Mills— The  Monument — A  Historic 
Address— Valley  Forge— Sons  of  tile  Revo¬ 
lution-Memorial  Bay- A  Bit  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  History. 


Yesterday  was  a  field  day  with  t.lie  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  the  “Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  their  invited  guests.  The  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  the  day  upon  which  th*1 
P7s"i0t  army. tIie  camP  Valley  Forge  a 

The  party  was  under  the  charge  ofacom- 
rn.ttee  consisting  ot  the  following  gentlemen* 
Louis  Alexander  Bidcilo,  William  Kpohn  Ba¬ 
ker,  Colonel  Benjamin  Brooke,  Theopliilus 
1  arsons  Chandler,  Joint  Cadwalader,  George 
Cutfabert  Gillespie,  John  Henry  Livingston 
James  Livingston,  James  Mifflin,  Thomas 
Jt  ■eHlean,  Archibald  R.  Montgomery,  Daniel 
?'  ’  Uei'-r>’ Kuhl  Nichols,  Hon.  Sam¬ 

uel  W.  Per.uypacker,  Francis  Itawle,  James 
Mauran  Rhodes,  Benjamin  Rush,  John  Mo- 
rm  oco  John  Thompson  Spencer,  George 
Slept oe  Washington,  William  Wayne  Jr 
Cfearl33  Williams,  Dr.  Henry  Redwood  Whar¬ 
ton,  Edward  Stalker  Sayres,  Chairman 
Tae  start  was  made  by  special  train  from 
the  Reading  Railroad  Station,  Twelfth  and 
Market  streets,  promptly  at  10  o’clock  A.  At 
for  West  Conshohocken,  arriving,  alter* a 
*  sort  run  Here  the  party  left  the 
trail  and,  taking  the  stages  in  waiting, 
were  driven  over  the  old  Matson’s  Ford  road 
R  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a -half,  where  it 
Intersects  with  the  Bryn  Mawr  road.  A  few  ‘ 
rods  up  the  latter  rood  the  party  arrived 
**  Vhe  o!d  Guif  Mills,  the  spot  being 
about  equal  distant  from  Consho- 
hoeken  and  the  Schuylkill  and  Villa  Nova, 
station  on  the  main  line  oftae  Pennsvlvahia 
Railroad,  ae re  a  memorial  stone  has  been 
erected  by  the  society  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  American  army  prior  to  going  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Arriving  at 
the  spot,  the  party  left  the  convey¬ 
ances  ai  d  clustered  around  the  memorial  ’ 
stone,  the  romantic  hills  and  the  old  mill 
forming  a  fi;tmg  background  to  the  scene.  \ 
jc.  ,.  ilitam  spobn  Baker,  the  orator  of  the 
"e!l  k«own  authority  upon  all  sub- 
jec.s  relating  to  Washington,  then  mounted -v 
a  p.atmvm  under  a  wide  spreading  maple  and 
aelnerei  a  short  historical  address. 

Commencing  with  the  announcement  that 
toe  monument  about  to  be  unveiled  bad  been 
Benenm  ;ly  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Jos. 

L.  Giilingnam,  and  that  it  was  erected  or, 
ground  courteously  tendered  by  Mr  Header 
ton  Suppler,  tie  owner  of  the"  old  Gulf  Mill 
Mr.  Baker  went  on  io  give  a  ,-yno  -sis  of  the 
TOovenieutsof  both  armies  from  the  landing  at 
toe  Lead  ot  the  Etk,  September,  1777,  until  the 
campaign  was  closed  with  Lord  Howe’s  un- 
successim  attempt,  December  fth  to  8th,  1777 
■Vo  drive  Washington  and  his  army  bevon 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  WAYNE. 

X Presided  Pennsylvania  Society  Sony  of  Rev olut ion . ) 

tile  mountains.  Especial  stress  was  laid  on, 
BtaSategeiic  movements  north  of  the  city  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Mr.  Baker,  coining  down  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  locality,  told  how  the  American  army, 
H,d$>  strong,  left  Whitemareh,  on  December 
11^  by  way  of  the  Skippaek  road,  to  the 
‘ “Broad  Axe”  Tavern,  and  thence  to  the 
JSehuylkffl,  and  thereto  cross  the  stream  at 
-“‘Mais'.n’s  Ford,”  now  Conshohoeken.  He:e 
B  temporary  bridge  was  Laid,  and  the  first 
(division  and  pirt  of  the  second  crossed,  only 
to  find  their  advance  blocked  by  SCGO  British, 
under  Cornwallis,  who  were  posted  on  the 
tiigh  ground  leading  from  the  river  and  along 
the  Gal:'  creek.  Forced  to  retreat,  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  army  marched!' 
np  the  Schuylkill  to  Swede  Ford,  now  Norris¬ 
town.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
-  British  having  retired,  the  whole  army  crossed i 
the  river  and  marched  down  Ihe  river  road, 
th*  advance  arriving  at  the  Gulf  early  ou| 
the  morn iDg  of  December  13th. 

Commenting  on  this  march  Mr.  Baker f 
•Ftsted  that  ‘‘during  the  whole  course  of  the, 
war  but  few  marches  may  he  compared  with 
this,  short  as  it  was,  for  hardship,  privation 
and  almost  despair.  Yet  halt  starved,  half 
naked  as  they  were,  their  footsteps  leaving 
tracks  of  blood,  the  soldiers  ot  the  Revolution  . 
fcore  up  against  all,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  honoring  their  memories  by  the 
f  simple  services  of  to-dayr  honor  themselves. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  begin¬ 
ning  with  snow  on  the  12th  and  ending  with 
rain  on  the  16th,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tents  were  pitched  for  the  men.  On  the  17th 
Washington  issued  an  order,  in  which  he  I 
congratulated  the  officers  ahd  men  upon  ‘  ‘the, 
fortitude  and  patience  with  which  they  had| 
'  sustained  the  fatigue  of  the  campaign,  ’  ’  clos- ] 
Jng  with  the  words  ‘‘we  shall  finally  obtain 
the  er.d  of  our  warfare,  Independence, Liberty ! 

and  Peace.  ”  , 

On  the  17th  of  December  it  was  finally  con- ; 
rinded  to.pass  the  winter  on  the  hillsides  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  at  10  o’clock  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  18th  the  march  .  commenced  [ 
toValley  Forge,  six  miles  flist  n‘. 

Mr  Baker  in  closing  stated:  \ondcr  bins, | 
*  years  ago,  witnessed  the  privations  and 
brings  of  a  band  of  heroes— the  soldiers  of 
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the  Revolution.  The  old  Gulf  Mill,  its  walls 
grim  and  gray  with  age,  still  guards  the  spot, 
a  faithful  sentinel.  Here  have  passed  and  re- 
passed  men  whose  names  are  history  itself; 
whose  deeds  are  a  cherished  inheritance 
These  grounds  were  the  threshold  of  \  alley 
Forge,  and  the  story  of  that  wlnter-a  story  of 
Endurance,  forbearance  and  patriotism 
which  will  never  grow  old — had  its  beginning 
here— at  the  six  days’  encampment  by  the 

»ld  Gulf  Mill. 

.  The  Monument. 

The  memorial  stone  consists  of  a  large 
boulder  of  trap  rocky  selected  from  the 
hundreds  which  dot-  the  hillside  he- 
low  the  mill,  and  from  what  is  known  as  the 
great  Conshohocken  Trapdy ke.  The  stone  is 
about  nine  feet  high  and  is  estimated  to  weig.  L 
about  20  tons,  and  required  the  united  labor  oa 
SO  men  for  eight  days  to  remove  it  from  its 
fced  in  the  hill  to  its  present  position,  where  ltl 
tj  „nnn  a  slightly  raised  foundation  Ql  mad; 

TQ  rnrtfrh 
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sonry,  the  approach,  protected  by  13  rough| 
ashlars,  being  graded  and  sodded.  It  was  .he 
first  intention  of  the  society  to  have  l.ie  in¬ 
scription  cut  into  tiie  stone.  This,  however, 

was  found  to  he  impracticable  on  account  o. 

the  extreme  hardness  and  brittle  nature  of  the  I 
stone.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  two  slate 
tablets  were  sunk  into  the  stone,  bearing 
the  loilowiog  inscription: 

Gulf  Mills. 

-‘The  main  Continental  Army,  commanded 
by  General  George  Washington,  encamped  m 
this  immediate  vicinity  ironi  Decern  her  kill 
t  >  December  19th,  1777.  before  going  into  win¬ 
ter  Quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  . 

“.Greeted  by  the  Pennsylvania  fcociety 
the  Sous  of  the  Revolution,  1863.  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  the  me¬ 
morial  stone  was  unveiled  by  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Washington  and  Wayne  families. 
Alter  the  simple  ceremony  the  members  were 
driven  back  to  Conshohocken  over  the  roman¬ 
ce  shaded  road  which  skirts  the  Gulf 
creek.  Here  the  train  was  again  taken  and  the 
s’ art  inade  tor  Valley  Forge. 

The  party,  in  addition  to  the  committee, 
consisted  of  members: 

Major  Wiiiiam  Wayne,  President;  James 
Mifflin,  Thomas  McKean.  William  Brooke 
Re  vie,  Major  J.  Edward  Carpenter,  Hamp- 
t"n  B.  Carson,  lion,  James  T.  Mitchell,  Su¬ 
preme  Court;  lion.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  Ed- 
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ward  Shipper),  Dr.  Wiliiam  Henry  Egle,  State  : 
Librarian ;  Henry  Vhelen,  Frederick  W. 
Morris,  Dr.  X.  Hewson  Bradford,  T.  p. 
Chandler,  Jr.,  John  M.  Scott,  Dr.  William 
Ho»f,  Edmund  Smith,  Williams.  Baker,  Dr. 
[Persifor  Frazer,  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  Rector 
r  of  Christ  OUarch;  Rev.  G.  Livingston  Bishop, 
Rector  of  Pnoli  Church;  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard,  LnwranceT.  Pad. Dr. John  H. Brin- 
ton,  Wm.  Maeplverson  Hornor,  Co!.  J.  Gran¬ 
ville  Leach,  Colonel  F.  F.  Rockwell,  Corn- 
i  'mandaiit  United  States  Arsenal,  Gray’s 
[Ferry  road ;  Russell  Dai rie.  Fra ncis  M.  Brooke. 

;  I  John  W.  Jordan,  Assistant  Librarian  Histori- 
;  lea!  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  Registrar  of 
I  the  Focietv;  Captain  Richard  S.  Coll  am. 
s  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Colonel  Tat  nail 
|  Paulding,  Waitvr  George  Smith,  Frances  J. 

!  '  A ! isbn, Charles  Willing  Lille;!,  George  Steptoe 
(.  Washington,  El  ha  n  Allen  Weaver.  Secretary 
of  tire  Society ;  Charles  Williams,  Edward  S. 
f|Sayres.  William  Wayne,  Jr.,  J.  Wil¬ 
lis  Martin,  Archibald  R.  Montgomery, 

|  Dr.  Washington  H.  Baker,  Daniel  S. 
Newhali,  Wi.liam  C.  Houston.  Jr. ,  General 
j  General  J.  1’.  S.  Colon.  II.  K.  Nichols,  How- 
lard  W.  Lloyd,  Frank  Willing  Loach,  Captain 
John  Rend,  United  States  Navy ;  James  51. 
Hodge,  Henry  M.  Warren,  William  Pouilney 
Smith.  Henry  C.  Terry,  Henry  Thomas  Kent, 
j  S.  B.  Russell,  II.  Jones  Brooke,  Thomas  A. 

K j  Robinson,  J.  D.  P.  Turner,  David  K.  Boyd, 

E.  I  George  B.  Mifilin,  Usury  .T.  Hand,  William 
i  F.  Potter,  Harry  Sayres,  K.  H.  Bellas,  United 
p  i  Slates  Army;  ill  ram  Young,  W.  T.  Robin- 
1,  sun.  Colonel  Benjamin  Brooke,  A.  Baird, 

|  I  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  William  T.  Kirk,  Jr., 

,  Wiliam  Darlington  Evans,  G.  Washington 
K  Powell,  Jr.,  Richard  Rowley  Baker, 
James  L.  Larelner.  Robert  H.  Smith, 

T.  W.  Powell,  Robert  p.  Snowden, 
Captain  Edward  D.  Sloe  ham,  Walter  C. 

£  Thomas.  A.  A.  Stall,  Carroll  B.  Nichols,  Dr. 

R  Joseph  W.  Anderson,  James  W.  Holland,  C. 

III.  Vinton,  Morris  E.  Eagan,  John  W.  Buck- 
iman.  Ellery  P.  Ingham.  United  States  Dig¬ 
it  riet  Attorney;  Joseph  Romance,  Leland  B. 
Potter,  Heury  G.  Keasby,  J.  Raymond  C!ag- 
hern.  Clement  Weaver,  II.  M.  M.  Richards, 
James  II.  Carpenter.  William  S.  Blight, 
Josephs.  Perot,  John  Morgan  Ash,  Jr.,  Henry 
II.  Ellison,  Dalton  Dorr,  Joseph  Spencer  Ken- 
nard,  Jr.,  Horace  Wells  Sellers,  E.  W, 
Greanough,  James  Day  Wilson,  Jacob  Giles 
Morris,  Nathaniel  -  Seaver  Kcay,  Joseph  W. 
Fliekwir,  J.  F,  Lyle,  W.  BleJdyn  Powell. 


AND  MEMORIAL  STONE, 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  Dr.  Charles 


J.  Slille,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
I  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  U.S.N., 
(President  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Penn- 
t  sylvania;  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  New  York  Society  of  Sens  of  the 
Revolution*  Charles  Isham,  Registrar  New 
York  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Librarian  of  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety;  Joseph  E.  Gillingham,  Joseph  S. 
Harris,  President  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad;  Captain  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson, 
Lieutenant  James  Itawle,  Lieutenant 
E.  if.  McCullough,  Cornet  Frank  E. 
Patterson,  First  City  Troop;  Harrison 
L.  Newhall,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin, 
Appleton  Morgan,  L  L.D. ,  New  York  City; 
General  Absalom  Baird,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Julius  F. 

1  Saefcse,  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society ;  Dr. 
Wills  De  Haas,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Isaac 
R.  Pennypacker,  William  Alexander  Smith, 
New  York  Society  Sons  of  Revolution;  Ferdi- 
.  nand  J.  Dreer,  Charles  P.  Keith,  Colonel 
James  H.  Lambert,  Henderson  Supplee, 
[Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  Yv’iiliam  H.  Walker,  of 
[  New  Centreviile,  Pa.,  and  Representatives 
j  from  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Joseph  D.  Potls. 

On  the  arrival  at  Valley  Forge,  lurch  was 
served  under  a  large  tent  on  the  lawn.  After 
which  the  society  was  called  to  order  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Wayne,  and  a  special  meeting  was 
held,  when  the  following  resolution  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Hen.  Samuel  W.  Penny  packer: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  the  Sous  of  the  Revolution  be 
I  tendered  to  Mr.  Francis  Mark  Brooke  for  his 
j  valuable  services  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
1  the  bill  through  the  Legislature  providing  for 
the  purchase,  by  the  State,  of  the  camping 
ground  at  Valley  Forge.  The  importance  of 
this  act,  which  secures  for  all  time  these  his¬ 
toric  grounds  as  public  property,  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  the  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  under  a  full  consciousness  of  obligation 
to  their  fellow  member,  make  this  record 
in  grateful  recognition  of  his  unselfish  and 
j  patriotic  efforts. 

'  Mr.  Brooke  replied  in  a  short  address  re- 
| citing  the  means  taken  to  bring  about  (he  act 
of  the  Legislature,  making  th3  historic 
grounds  a  State  park. 

On  motion  ot  5Ir.  Henry  C.  Terry,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee  and  the 
regents  of  the  Memorial  Association  for  the 
use  of  the  grounds.  This  was  responded  t< 


\ 
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by  Walter  George  Smith,  me  youngest  of  tliej 

“Sons.”  .  . 

Th»  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  m  in-  - 
snorting  the  remains  of  the  old  Breastworks, 
Kills  Pugh,  trumpeter  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Troon,  adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of| 
the  party.  Vice  Regent  Mrs.  James  Hooven 
and  Mrs.  II.  Melnnes,  of  the  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  were  also  present  during  the  day  at 
the  headquarters.  ,  ,  , 

At  half-past  five  the  party  returned  to  the 


*< Sons  of  the  Revolution.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  l he  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  was  incorporated  September  29th, ; 
lSEVi  snndrv  persons,  allot  whom  were  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pennsylvania,  having  associated  them¬ 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  society" to  keep  alive  among  themselves  and 
lh~ir  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
men  who,  in  military,  naval  and  civil  ser¬ 
vice  by  their  aet3  and  counsel,  achieved 
American  independence;  to  collect  and  secure 
for  preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records 
ancl  other  documents  relating  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  to  further  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Washington  and  of  prominent  events 
'•onnerted  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
such  as  was  so  successfully  celebrated  yestcr- 


day. 

Originally  instituted  by  15  gentlemen  in 
April,  1S83,  the  organization  rapidly  increased. 
July  4,  1891,  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
charter,  the  membership  numbered  374;  172 
names  were  added  in  1S92,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  grand  total  foots  up  675  names  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Among  this  list  there  are  to  be  found  no  less 
than  15  descendants  of  the  signers  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence.  Among  the  most 
honored  names  are  George  SLqptcs  Washing¬ 
ton  ,  a  descendant  of  both  the  Washington  and1 
Lee  families;  William  Wayne, father  and  son, 
representing  Mad  Anthony  Wayne;  Francis 
1  B.  Muhlenberg,  great-grandson  of  the  Conti- 
)  nental  preacher-general,  and  Charles  Hodge, 

I  a  direct  descendant  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Memorial  Day. 

The  10th  day  of  June  marks  the  anniversary 

of  an  important  epoch  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  upon  that  date,  in  the  year  1777, 
that  (he  patriot  forces,  under  Washington, 
left  their  winter's  quarters,  at  Valley  Forge,- 
to  harass  the  British  on  their  retreat  through 
\  (he  Jerseys,  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  oi 
1  Philadelphia. 

«t,  The  Continental  forces,  an  armed  rabble  no 
'vi  longer,  emerged  from  the  hills  at  Valley; 
lb  Forgo,  thanks  to  Baron  Steuben,  a  well 
«u  drilled  and  disciplined  army,  well  fitted  tc 
X  cope  with  ihe  flower  of  britian’s  military! 
t  power.  This  strategic  movement  culmi-l 
■t  uated  10  days  later  iu  the  action  at  Monmouthl 
ic  Court  House,  where,  after  a  sharp  action,  the 
»  British  were  defeated  with  signal  loss. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  s 
U  movement  on  foot  to  celebrate  the  day  when 
*  Washington  broke  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
T  first-general  celebration  occurred  at.  the  cen-.. 
yiV(  tenuinl  anniversary  in  1877,  which  will  be  re- 1 
co  rnembered  by  the  oration  by  the  late  Henry 
fo  -Armit  Brown.  Ofiate  years,  since  the  organ- 
e;  (nation  of  “Sons  of  the  Revolution,”  “Col- 
J  onial  Dames”  and  kindred  societies,  a  rr.orf 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  celebrafi 
tbe  anniversaries  of  the  beginning  and  enuin; 
of  the  Valley  Forge  encampment. 

The  first  oe  these  celebrations,  a  pilgrimage 
bv  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  December, 
It’91  was  marked  by  the  unveiling  ol'  two  me-t 
mortal  stones.  One  on  the  Swedeford  road , 
tear  Centrevilie,  bears  the  following  inscrip-j 

lion.  gjj.  hundred  yards  V.  E.  of 
This  Stone 


Were  the  ilea&juar'crs  of 
Anthony  Wayne  in 1777-73. 

Erec.ed  in  1390  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  other  stands  on  the  south  side  of  t 
Chestnut  Kill  turnpike,  a  short  distance  soi 
of  Fort  Washington,  bearing  the  folio 
legend ; 

“About  700  feet  south  of  this  stone  is  an 
American  redoubt  and  the  site  of  Howe’sl 
threatened  attack.  December  0th,  1777.  From 
here  Washington’s  army  marched  to  Valley 
Forge.  Erected  in  1691  by  the  Pennsylvania! 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  ” 

A  year  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  held  a  meeting  at  the  headquarters  a 
presented  to  the  association  a  copy  of  evi 
portrait  ever  taken  of  Washington.  These  arel 
now  hung  iu  the  identical  room  occupied  as  a 
bed  room  by  the  General  during  the  encamp¬ 
ment. 

The  present  year  was  again  noticeable  by 
tbs  visit  yesterday  from  the  sons  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  ancestry  after  tl  ey  had  unveiled  the 
unique  memorial  at  old  Gulf  Mills,  about 
seven  miics  south  of  the  Forge. 

A  Bit  o£  Revolutionary  History. 

After  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
the  American  army  took  a  position  to  the 
north  of  the  city  so  as  to  menace  the  British 
forces  who  were  in  possession  of  the  Quaker 
City.  This  resulted  in  the  Battle  of  German¬ 
town,  October  4th,  1777,  and  repulse  of  the 
patriots,  who,  after  some  manoeuvring,  took 
a  position  at  White  Marsh,  near  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  until  the  approach  of  winter  called 
for  more  secure  winter  quarters.  The  place 
first  selected  was  the  hiilddes  of  a  rocky  de¬ 
file,  through  which  a  creek  forced  its  way. 
The  spot  was  west- of  the  Schuylkill  and  aboutl 
a  mile  and  one-half  from  Matson’s  Ford,  now 
Conshohocken.  The  defile,  irom  the  abrupt 
formation  of  the  rocks  as  well  as  the  mill 
stream,  was  known  as  the  “Gulf.” 

After  one  division  of  the  army  had  crossed 
the  Schuylkill, December  llth.it  was  found  that 
the  British, under  Cornwallis, had  driven  back 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  Gen.  Potior. 
This  caused  the  Continentals  to  retreat  to  the 
j  east  side  of  t  he  river.  In  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  British  the  army  moved  three 
miles  further  up  the  river  and  crossed  at 
Ssvedesford.  This  in  turn  caused  Cornwallis 
to  return  to  Philadelphia.  The  American 
army  then  marched  down  the  river  road  and 
up  the  Gulf  creek  until  they  came  to  the 
spot  where  the  creek  breaks  through  the 
Gulf  Hills  and  the  great  trap-dyke  forms  a-| 
natural  mill  dam.  Hero  a  flour  aud  grist  mill1 
has  been  at  work  since  1747. 

In  this  locality  the  American  army  en¬ 
camped  until  it  was  found  to  be  less  capable 
of  defence  than  the  Valley  Forge  hills,  seven 
miles  further  north. 

Prior  to  again  breaking  camp,  December  IS, 
a  service  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
was  held  throughout  the  camp,  the  troops  re- 
maining  in  their  quarters,  the  Chaplains  hold¬ 
ing  service  within  their  brigades  or  corps. 

If  is  to  mark  this  occupation  of  the  locality 
by  Washington  and  his  army  that  a  memorial 
stone  has  been  placed  at  the.  intersection  of 
the  old  Gulf  and  Bryn  Mawr  road,  and 
which  was  unveiled  yesterday  morning  with 
much  ceremony. 
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yT  A  H  latwl^Klaue. 

/  Imbedded  in  the  JjrfVement  at  the  High 
street  entrance  to  the  Court  House  is  a  large 
hammer-dressed  stone,  which  measures  about 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  width  by  nine  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  which  has  done  service 
for  many  years.  It  once  occupied  a  place 
just  outside  the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the 
old  Court  House,  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Court  House 
yard.  When  the  door  of  that  building  was 
changed  to  the  east  side  the  stone  was  re¬ 
moved  and  relaid  in  front  of  the  new  door. 
When  that  building  was  torn  down  about 
1846  to  make  room  for  the  original  portion  of 
the  present  Court  House  the  stone  was 
again  moved  and  was  relaid  in  its  present 
position.  From  this  it  maybe  inferred  that 
most  of  the  people  in  Chester  county,  for  two 
or  three  generations  past,  have  at  one  timeor 
another  in  their  lives  passed  over  thatstoue, 
and  many  of  them  have  crossed  it  hundreds  of 
times. 


From, 
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^  A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution. 


A  Child  of  One  of  Washington’s  Officers 
When  in  Camp  at  Valley  Forge. 


The  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  who  fell  or  fought  in  that  memorable 
struggle  for  Independence,  visited  historic  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  Monday.  There  are  very  few  of 
the  children  of  these  heroes  living  to-day, but 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  point  there  yet 
resides  a  woman  whose  father  encamped 
there.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Philips 
Stille  Eaches,  whose  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  American  Army  and  of  invaluable  service 
to  General  Washington, for  being  a  resident  of 
the  county  he  knew  those  who  were  loyal  as 
well  as  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  and  Washington  held  consultation 
sitting  under  a  tree  at  Yellow  Springs,  then 
used  as  a  hospital.  Lieut.  Philips’  home  was 
near  Lionville,  the  old  house  still  standing, 
and  only  recently  passed  out  of  the  family. 
Lieut.  Philips  was  but  four  years  old  when 
with  his  parents  and  two  older  brothers  they 
came  here  from  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
in  1755  and  settled  in  Chester  county.  He 
loft  a  large  family  of  nine  children,  only  one 
surviving  and  she  ninety-three  years  old,  yet 
of  strong  intellectual  vigor  and  excellent 
memory.  Lieut.  Philips  and  his  parents  were 
buried  in  Vincent  Baptist  Cemetery.  We 
I  might  add  here  that  Lieut.  Philips’  two 
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I  brothers  were  the  remaining  officers  of  the 
I  company,  and  they  recruited  the  men  aud 
offered  their  services  to  the  American  Army. 
!  Lieut.  Philips  also  served  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  afterward  was  called  out  by  Washington 


to  suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection.  The 


late  war  had  many  of  the  descendants  of 
these  three  men  on  the  roster.  One  company 
jin  a  Tennessee  regiment  was  composed  of 
Philipses.  In  the  words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eaches,  a 
json  of  this  genuine  Daughter  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  aud  Colonial  Dame,  “It  was  a  Welsh¬ 
man,  Roger  Williams,  who  gave  us  freedom 
of  soul.  It  was  Welshmen  who  furnished 
largely  the  foundation  elements  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  commonwealth,”anditis  a  Welshman 
whom  we  venerate  to-day. 


From,  . 
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Removal  of  an  Old  Landmark. 

The  tearing  doMand  removal  of  the 
Bunting  building  on  Third  street,  between 
Locust  and  Pine  streets,  was  the  first 
complete  break  that  has  been  made  in 
;he  chain  of  buildings  on  that  street 
which  composed  the  Oxford  Female  Sem¬ 
inary  property  about  50  years  ago.  The 
school  was  founded  in  the  30s  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey,  D.  D.,  and  was 
a  prosperous  institution  in  1842,  continu¬ 
ing  for  several  years.  Dr.  Dickey’s 
brothers,  Rev.  Samuel  Dickey  and  Dr.  E. 
V.  Dickey,  were  afterwards  associated 
with  him  m  the  work.  The  school  be¬ 
came  famous  and  was  patronized  by  the 
daughters  of  many  of  the  first  and  w  ealth¬ 
iest  families  of  the  country.  The  older 
citizens  w  ill  remember  the  location  of  the 
various  departments  ^jiool.  The 
first  floor  of  the  Octorar^WHS^vas  then 
the  ladies’  parlor  and  music  room;  the 
first  floor  of  H.  A.  Menough’s  store  was 
the  teachers’  parlor,  back  of  it  the  long 
dining  room;  the  first  floor  of  the  store 
occupied  by  J.  D.  Burn  wras  the  drawing 
and  painting  room, back  of  it  the  kitchen; 
the  first  floor  of  the  Bunting  building 
was  the  old  schoolroom  and  the  first  floor 
of  Griffith  &  Leeke’s  store  was  the  new 
schoolroom. 

Oxford  has  been  noted  as  an  educational 
centre  for  over  a  century.  This  is  show  n 
in  the  following  scrap  of  history  on  the 
pioneer  local  schools  which  was  written 
and  found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
IDickey: 

The  first  Classical  School  of  which  I  have 
tad  any  information,  located  in  the  southern 
aid  of  Chester  county,  was  established  about 
the  year  1790,  and  taught  by  Master  Wilson 
and  Master  Parke,  as  they  were  called.  The 
house  was  an  ordinary  log  schoolhouse  and 
located  In  the  fields  east  of  Oxford,  where  the, 
village  of  Mechanicsville*  is  now  built.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  one  of  these  men  taught 
Latin  in  another  house  which  stood  near  the 
village  of  Beetownf  south  of  Oxford.  The  fact 
isjfcvident  that  at  that  time,  if  not  before,  the 
pdfipje  of  t  he  Oxford  Presbyterian  congregation 
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ii  a  classical  scnooi  wirnin  their'  bounds. 
,iVi»  father,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dickey,  was  educatr 
;et|at  this  school,  and  from  it  graduated  at  the 
HT®versity  of  I’enna.,  in  1795.  David  Hutchi- 
isol  and  David  Sterrett  were  both  pupils,  and 
Itiil  latter  was  in  the  University  of  Penna. 
Ti#  records  6f  the  Oxford  congregation  trom 
Jn  to  1775  sliow  that  the  pastor,  Matthew  Hen- 
Pson  who  was  from  Scotland,  was  classical- 
rv  educated,  and  the  elders  were  a  body  of 
men  as  to  education  and  influence  not  inferioi 
to  any,  and  they  no  doubt  did  not  neglect  their 
duty  to  make  provision  for  the  classical  edu-J 
cation  of  the  youth  of  their  time. 

About  the  year  1814  an  academy  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  former  on  a  firmer  basis,  its  loca¬ 
tion  was  on  a  hill  between  Oxford  and  Hope- 
well  A  number  of  persons  associated  them 
selves,  (I  believe  without  a  charter  from  the i 
State)  purchased  land  and  built  a  brick  house, 
of  two  stories,  in  which  there  was  a  succession  i 
of  classical  teachers  for  a  number  of  yeais. 
The  first  of  these  was  Brogan  Hough  (pro¬ 
nounced  Huff)  followed  by  Beatie,  Donellj'. 
Gearv  and  others,  principally  irom  the  Old 
Country?  and  the  last  of  these.  Rev.  David 
Kirkpatrick,  who  made  the  school  very  fam¬ 
ous  and  had  a  large  number  of  pupils,  myself 
amon-  them.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  called 
away  to  Milton,  in  this  State,  to  a  more  lucra- 
five  position,  and  a  number  of  his  pupils  fol¬ 
lowing  him  broke  up  the  school  for  a  time. 
Ex-Governor  Curtin  and  Ex-Governor  Pol¬ 
lock  were  educated  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  a 
large  number  both  at  the  Oxford  Academy 
and  at  Milton  who  have  been  useful  and  hon¬ 
ored  both  in  church  and  State.  Judge  Kirk- 
Patrick  of  Pittsburg,  a  son  of  our  old  teacher, 
keeps  his  name  alive  in  the  State. 

*  Mechanicsvilie  is  now  known  as  Tuylor-j 
town,  the  cluster  of  residences  at  the  eastern  | 
end  of  Market  street,  Oxford, 
n  f  Barnsley. 

I  a  The  schoolhouse  referred 
‘home  of  John  W.  Edwards. 


to  is  now 
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CEDARCfiOFT  SOLD 

Bayard  Taylor’s  iSeal  Homo  Sold 
Miss  Clai'a  Barrington. 

Cedarcroft,  the  home  of  the  late  Bayard 
Tavlor,  situated  near  Kennett  Square  was 
sold  yesterday  to  Miss  Clara  Barrington. 
She  has  been  spending  her  summers  near 
Kennett  and  concluded  to  purchase  the 
house  occupied  at  one-time  ty  oiie  o 
Chester  county’s  most  honored  citizens 
The  sale  was  effected  by  E.  R.  Green,  ot 
Kennett  Square,  at  private  terms. 

Cedarcroft  was  built  by  Bayard  Tayloi, 
and  was  the  ideal  home  of  the  poet- 
novelist.  The  house  is  a  large  square 
mansion  standing  on  an  elevation  com¬ 
manding  views  over  miles  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  Chester  county.  It  s 
surrounded  by  a  park  of  cedar  trees  with 
shaded  walks  and  greens  turf  beneath, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  country 
residences  in  the  country.  . 

It  is  said  that  all  through  Taylor  s  early 
manhood  his  strongest  desire  was  to  build 
an  ‘ideal  home,  a  retreat  for  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  after  traveling  over  a  good  pori- 
tion  of  the  world  he  chose  as  the  site  the 
hill  looking  down  on  Kennett  bquare.  The 
mansion  was  built  and  here  Taylor  has 
entertained  at  his  hospitable  board  such 

men  as  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant  and 
George  H.  Boker. 


croft  Taylor  wrote  some  of 
there,  novels,  travels  and 
have  endeared  him  to  tl 


ers. 


Miss  Barrington  is  fortunate  in 
a  home  with  such  associations. 


From, ...  . 

.ty&.O.L 


Date, 


VALUABLE  RELICS. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  TURK’S  HEAD  AND 
THE  OLD  DATE  STONE. 


Prof.  Di 
for 


W.  Howard  Has  Secured  Tliem 
tire  Chester  County  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Many  valuable  relics  of  West  Chester  in 
ye  olden  time  have  lately  been  bmugut  to 
light,  and  one  by  one  they  are  coming  into 
the  possession  ofthe  Chester  County  Histoncal 
Society.  D.  W.  Howard  learned  some  time 
ago  that  the  old  sign  ofthe  Turk’s  Head  wash 
still  iu  existence  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  Alice  L.  ami. 
Harriet  Kenney,  late  proprietors  ot  tflat 
i  ancient  hostelry.  He  found  upon  inquiry 
that  they  also  had  the  date  stone  of  the  old 
building,  not  indeed  the  first  building,  for 
t  hat-  was  a  log  structure  which  stood  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  present  building.  I-ie| 
Professor  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  secure  the  relics,  and  now  they 
are  iu  his  possession.  They  have  been  letti 
by  i him  temporarily  at  the  Local  A  e  w. 
office,  but  will  at  an  early  day  be  presented 
to  the  Historical  Society  for  sate  keeping. 
THE  DATE  STONE. 

The  date  stone  is  about  eighteen  mcliei 
high  and  fourteen  wide,  and  has  on  its  laci 
some  rude  carvings  representing  wheels 
three  in  number,  and  a  heart.  Beneath  th 
wheels  is  the  inscription  J.  H.  17  09. 

N  ear  the  top  is  aii  inscription  added  at  tn 
[time  the  building  was  rebuilt.  It  reads  « 

f°  “Rebuilt  by  J.  T.  Worthington  1346.” 

This  stone  is  in  form  and  size  similar 
the  face  of  one  of  the  old  grandfather  s  clock 
md  is  from  two  to  four  inches  thick.  It 
>f  soapstone  and  was  probably  quaint 
lomewliere  in  Chester  county.  M 
In  an  article  published  in  the  News 
the  old  Turk’s  Hea 


■ently  concerning  the  old  Turk’s  Head, 
was  stated  that  John  Hoopes  erected 
building  referred  to  in  L69,  and  applied 
a  license  there,  but  it  was  at  thattime  g™it 
to  the  old  house.  About  a  year  later  licen 
Was  granted  to  John  Harper,  who  had  rent 
the  new  building,  and  the  sign  which  h 
lmng  at  the  old  building  was  transferred 
the  new. 

THE  SIGN. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sign  now  nn ear 1 1 
is  the  old  one  referred  to  in  the  Histoiy; 
Chester  County  by’^he  iate  Judge  J.  Sm 
Futhey  as  having  been  thus  transience! 
the  new  building.  It  is  about  five  feet 
and  over  three  feet  wide,  being  rectangi, 
in  shape.  There  is  no  inscription  on  it,l 
the  picture  of  a  Turk  with  turbaned 
painted  on  each  side  of  it. 


In  a  picture  of  a  “View  in  West  Chester  in 
1842, ’’which  appears  in  the  “History  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County, ’’the  old  sign  is  seen  very  conspic¬ 
uously  located  on  a  pole  at  the  corner  of  the 
building  about  where  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
[Street  Railway  line  now  stands. 

I  .  The  old  sign  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  colors  are  quite  brilliant,  and  the 
Old  Turk  is  of  the  pronounced  and  familiar 
type  with  full  beard  and  a  plume  surmounting 
the  turban.  The  colors  are  red,  black,  gre€n 
and  gilt. 

THE  ORIGINAL  SIGN. 

The  original  sign,  we  learn  from  Judge 
Hemphill,  was  painted  by  Benjamin  West. 
On  the  authority  of  Wm.  P.  Townsend  we 
learn  that  the  sign  now  in  possession  of  Prof. 
Howard  for  the  Historical  Society  was 
painted  by  the  once  famous  sign  artist  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Woodside,  about  half  a 
century  ago  for  the  gentleman  who  rebuilt 
the  tavern  in  1846,  Mr.  John  T.  Worthington. 

The  sign  was  still  swinging  when  Lemuel 
Kenney  purchased  the  Building  in  1867. 
Its  frame  had  become  decayed,  and  he 
had  ■  it  renewed  soon  after,  and  the 
sign  repainted  or  rather  retouched.  It  is 
not  regarded  by  him  as  as  good  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  Turk  as  it  was 
before.  The  original  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  a  famous  English  artist,  but 
we  did  not  learn  his  name.  The  sign  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  after  and  the  one 
erected  which  is  still  to  be  seen  over  the  front 
of  the  building. 

In  1878  or  thereabout  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  east  end  of  the  building  and 
in  cutting  a  passage  way  in  the  old 
wall  the  date-stone  was  removed.  Both  the 
stone  and  the  sign  were  fortunately  preserved 
by  Mr.  Kenney,  and  are  now  highly  prized 
by  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DONORS. 

Prof.  Howard  in  referring  the  gifts  poeti¬ 
cally  remarked:  “This  stone  should  be 
cherished  by  West  Chesterians  as  the  little 
corner-stone  that  was  the  parent  of  all  their 
buildings.  Like  the  statute  of  Minerva, 
jthe  Athenian  Palladium,  that  preserved  the 
3  city  by  its  presence,  and  brought  calamity 
by  its  absenee,  the  daughters  of  Lemuel 
(Kenny  will  furnish  glorious  specimens  of 
heroic  feminine  majesty,  the  fair  products  of 
Chester  county,  and  can  pose  when  occasion 
calls  as  perfect  models  for  a  Minerva  or 
Juno.” 


From, 


OUR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  LAST  EVENING  IN 
THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 


(Presents  Received  and  Thanks  R«. 

{  turned— Resolutions  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Lafayette  Adopted. 

|  Last  evening  a  special  meeting  of  the 
I  Chester  County  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  the  committee  room  of  the  Library  build¬ 
ing-  Owing  to  the  storm  the  attendance  was 

>  Lv  " 


very  small.  The  Vice-President  Prof. 

W /Howard  called  the  meeting, to  order, 

■  the  Recording  Secretary  Gilbert  Cope  read 
the  minutes,  which  were  approved  as  read. 

President  Howard  proposed  for  membetv 
j  ship  in  the  society  Thomas  II.  Darlington, 
jC.  Westley  Talbot,  Thomas  L.  Ogier,  all  ot 
West  Chester. 

Prof.  Julius  F.  Saclise  proposed  Rev. 
Mathias  Sheeleiglgof  Fort  Washington, Mont¬ 
gomery  county, who'desired  to  become  afellow 
of  the  society. 

H.  Rush  Kervey,  of  West  Chester,  and 
[Wilton  Agnew,  of  Kennett  Square,  were 
names  already  in  possession  of  the  Secretary. 

An  old  belt  buckle,  said  to  have  been  won 
byiGeorge  McCullough,  a  soldier  in  the  batth 
of  Brandywine,  was  presented  on  behalf  o 
!  Wilton  Agnew.  The  old  sign  of  the  Turk’i 
Head  hotel  and  the  date  stone  from  the  wal 
of  the  house,  taken  out  when  some  alter 
ations  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  have  bee 
presented  to  the  society  by  Lemuel  Kenne 
and  daughters  Harriet  A.  Kenney  and  Alii 
II.  Kenney.  These  relics  of  the  old  hot 
were  described  in  the  News  sometime  ago. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  extendeu 
to  the  donors. 

The  buckle  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
George  McCullough,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
has  bis  name  cut  in  it  and  the  date  “1776,” 
but  owing  to  the  device  upon  it  being  an 
eagle  with  a  shield  upon  its  breast,  an  olive 
branch  in  one  of  its  talons  and  a  bundle  of 
arrows  in  the  other,  the  age  of  it  was  ques¬ 
tioned. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  on  motion  of 
Lowndes  Taylor  referred  to  a  committee  for 
investigation  with  instructions  to  report 
thereon  to  the  next  meeting.  The  Chairman 
appointed  Prof.  Julius  F.  Sackse  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate,  and  it  was  tacitly 
agreed  that  this  method  should  be  pursued 
in  every  instance  in  which  any  member  oi 
the  society  entertains  doubts  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  articles  presented. 

RESOLUTIONS  IN  HONOR  OE  LAFAYETTE. 

Prof.  Howard  wished  to  present  some  reso¬ 
lutions  in  honor  of  Lafayette  and  asked  Prof. 
Sachse  to  preside  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  am 
were  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  His 
torlcal  Society  held  at  West  Chester,  Pa, 
Sept  15th,  1893,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Marquis  de  Lafayett 
was  not  so  much  the  citizen  of  any  State  a 
he  was  the  intense  self-sacrificing  friend  < 
humanity  throughout  the  world. 

That  his  disinterested  services  to  this  corn 
try  by  the  gift  of  his  mighty  influence  he; 
and  at  his  home,  places  him  second  to  no  i. 
dividual  in  being  the  cause  of  American  ir 
dependence.  That  the  beauty  of  his  action 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  character  endeare 
him  to  the  revered.  Commander-in-Chief,  t 
the  heart  of  all  Americans  as  the  son,  ir: 
separable  from  the  father  of  his  country,  fo 
this  dearly  beloved  Ariel  of  the  fetter-break 
i  ing  and  eye-opening  Queen,  who  was  Sainto 
Liberty  here  and  its  martyr  in  Europe.  Wi 
know  of  no  more  pleasing  action  to  tin 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  France,  t< 
Europe,  even  to  England,  that  could  be  pre 
I  formed  by  the  Congress  and  President  of  th( 

'  United  States  than  to  vote  the  means  foi 
erecting  a  memorial  to  him  and  his  ideas  on 
the  site  of  the  very  dove’s  nest  of  peace, 
i  where  flashing  light  from  his  maiden  sword, 
he  shed  those  drops  of  blood  that  falling  iu 
:\  tensitied  the  fires  on  freedom’s  altar. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chester  County  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  hereby  applaud  and  thank  the 
Hon.  John  B.  Robinson  lor  introducing  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
America’s  .Lafayette  at  a  suitable  site  ou 
Brandywine  battlefield,  and  for  providing 
the  means  for  its  erection,  and  that  we  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  member  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  him  in  the  pious  work. 


It  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  commit- 1 
tee  appointed  who  should  be  charged  with  : 
the  duty  of  securing  if  possible  the  passage  oi| 
the  act  making  the  appropriation.  I 

The  President  appointed  Prof.  D.  W. How-: 
ard,  Gilbert  Cope,  James  Monaghan,  Esq.,) 
of' West  Chester,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, ) 
ot  Philadelphia,  Lowndes  Taylor  and  Miss 
Mary  I.  Stille,  of  West  Chester. 

Some  of  the  members  thought  it  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  assistance  of  C.  W.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Esq.,  in  this  matter,  as  he  is  an  intimate 
friend  and  acquaintance  of  Hon.  John  B. 
Robinson,  but  Mr.  Talbot  had  only  been  pro- , 
posed  for  membership  and  could  not  become 
a  member  in  regular  standing  until  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  difliculty  was  obviated  by  a  resolution 
offered  by  J.  Newton  Huston,  Esq.,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  iu  the  following 
form: 

Resolved,  That  thecommittee  be  instructed 
to  call  C.  Wesley  Talbot,  Esq.,  to  its  assist¬ 
ance  and  secure  his  services  in  the  matter. 

OTHER  PRESENTS. 

A  little  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Redemp- 
tionists,”  being  an  address  delivered  by 
Lewis  R.  Harvey,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  before  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County,  Pa,,  Historical  Society, was  presented 
by  Mr.  Harley.  A  paper  bound  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,”  was  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Information  at  Washington. 

AN  OLD  TAVERN  LICENSE.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  belt  buckle  said  to  be 
worn  4>y  George  McCullough,  at  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Mr.  Wilton  Agnew  presented  the 
license  granted  to  Abraham  Marshall,  of 
Marshallton,  by  Governor  Mifflin,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1796.  It  is  dated  August  15th, 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Agnew ’s  wife  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Abraham  Marshall,  and  the 
license  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family 
ever  since  it  was  granted.  It  is  signed  by 
James  Trumble,  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  donors. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. _ J 


From, 


. (S&Sly  a 


Date,  ^  '  -  77 


BIT  OF 


M 


L0G6L  HISTORY. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  CHESTER’S 
BYGONE  DAYS, 


A  Peep  Into  the  Trysting  Places  of 
Some  of  Her  Prominent  Profession-) 
a!  and  Business  Men  ard  What  is 
Seen  and  Heard. 


- '  Every  age  and  every  locality 
own  peculiar  institutions  which  is  its 
source  of  information  and  its  organ  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Before  the  advent  of  the  news, 
papers  the  English  metropolis  had  its  cof¬ 
fee  houses  as  in  more  ancient  times  Im¬ 
perial  Rome  had  its  baths.  Within  the 
easy  recollection  of  middle  aged  men  of 
Delaware  county  the  cross-roads  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  the  country  store  were  the 
attractions  of  all  residents  within  a  radius 
of  several  miles  who  were  seeking  enter¬ 
tainment  and  the  opportunity  of  passing 
away  an  idle  hour. 

Each  of  these  in  its  own  way  and  in  its 
own  time  was  a  most  important  political 
and  social  institution.  The  people  of  ev¬ 
ery  country  and  every  age  has  thus  had 
its  own  tiysting  place  and  trysting  time. 
The  English  coffee  house  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  not  unworthy  of  conspicuous  mention 
in  the  history  of  the  English  people.  It 
was  a  great  convenience  and  a  greater 
comfort  to  be  able  to  while  away  an  even¬ 
ing  in  social  conference  and  in  congenial 
company.  Every  man  who  made  aDy  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  a  man  about  town  fre¬ 
quented  daily  his  coffee  house  to  hear ! 
wbat  was  goiDg  on  and  to  gossip  over 
what  he  heard. 

Each  house  had  its  own  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  someone  who  em¬ 
bodied  the  sentiment  and  the  wisdom  of 
Lis  own  peculiar  clique.  He  was  of  unani-l 
mous  consent  accorded  the  position  of  a 
Sir  Oracle  and  every  one  had  his  own 
circle  of  delighted  auditors  or  admirers/ 
The  English  coffee  bouse  partook  of  the: 
English  disposition  i o  divide  off  intcf 
class.  The  dandies  bad  their  own  especial 
headquarters  when  the  latest  Paris, 
fashions  and  fopperies  were  displayed  and: 
discussed.  Men  o?  literary  tastes  fre¬ 
quented  almost  exclusively  the  house 
known  as  Wills,  which  has  beeu  rendered 
famous  by  John  Dryden.  There  he  sat 
nightly  in  almost  royal  state  and  there 
were  crowded  together  all  who  made  any 
pretense  to  literary  culture.  Each  pro-: 
fession,  and  indeed  each  religious  sect,  ',  j 
favored  some  resort  by  the  presence  ot  its  I 
votaries,  and  every  political  faction  of  the: 
time  was  represented  by  some  wellknownj1 
rendezvous.  The  coffee  house,  however, ) 
partook  of  the  spirit  of  imitation  which: 
pervades  everything  human  and  it  has 
passed  away  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by, 
the  ale  house,  the  bar-room  and  the  mod-) 
ern  club. 

A  LOCAL  RENDEZVOUS. 

Many  of  our  citizens  will  recal  the 
charm  of  Appleby’s,  the  bar-room  of  the 
old  Columbia  Souse,  where  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  now  stands.  The  hotel  was  famous 
for  its  good  dinners;  its  Reina  Victoria 
cigars;  its  chickens  and  its  cheese  and  its 
well  known  habitues  There  on  any  even¬ 
ing  could  be  found  J.  O.  Deshong,  the 
elder,  regular  as  the  clock  in  his  hour  of 


Snrewd,  obser- 


arrival  and  depart uie 
vant,  brusque  of  manner, but  ivithal  diplo¬ 


matic,  delivering  himself  of  sententious 
bits  of  wisdom,  which  everyone  could  ap¬ 
preciate.  There  also  could  ’»e  nightly 
.• ■!  found  Dr.  El  wood  Harvey,  talking  horse 


n  such  an  entertaining  manner  that  the 
recording  angf  1  would  stop  to  listen. 
Thomas  Applet)”,  with  genial  and  kindly 
face  and  rotund,  comfortable  form,  look¬ 
ing  the  ideal  Bomface  that  he  was,  with 
“Dave”  behind  the  bar  counting  the 
shekels  as  they  d'  ipped  into  the  till.  Dr 
Owens,  dignified,  but  full  of  anecdotes  of 
his  many  travels  i  ad  of  the  adventures 
through  which  he  had  passed.  The  law¬ 
yers  of  that  day  would  drop  in  on  an  oc¬ 
casional  evening.  W.  B.  Broomall,  re¬ 
served  and  self-pos3esFed,  passing  with 
judicial  air  upon  questions  referred  to  him 
by  eager  disputants.  W.  H.  Dickinson,! 
the  brilliant  brother  of  0.  B.  Dickinson, 
Esq  ,  scintillating  with  wit  and  overflow¬ 
ing  with  bright  sayings  and  looking  the 
keen  and  capable  lawyer  that  he  was. 
Samuel  H.  Seeds,  gentlemanly  and  agree¬ 
able  in  companionship;  E  H.  JJoberts, 
tasty  and  well  dres-sd,  displaying  his 
handsome  form  and  the  latest  fashions  in 
tailoring  upon  the  hotel  corner. 

All  these  could  be  found  in  the  even, 
ing  or  at  the  dinner  hour;  but  at  all  times, 
after  his  daily  marketing  was  done  could 
be  seen  “Uncle  Ned  Clyde”  and  Engle 
Cochran,  called  “Old  Engle”  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  his  business-like  nephew. 
I.  Eagle  Cochran,  Jr.,  the  successful  real 
estate  agent  waa  ever  ready  to  meet  all 
comers  at  chess  or  checkers,  greeting: 
everybody  with  his  hearty,  plain  spoken 
manner  like  a  drover  resting  after  a  sue. 
cessful  trip.  The  ol< *  place  has  alioi 
passed  away  and  its  famous  i oasts  and 
apple  pies  are  like  a  dream  that  is  told, ; 
but  its  memories  are  still  cherished  by 
many  of  our  people.  What  a  store  of 
news,  gossip,  politics,  philosophy  andi 
worldly  wisdom  are  piled  up  at  that  old 
place,  well  spiced,  too,  with  some  old, 
racy  and  romantic  scandals. 

A  PRESENT  PICTURE. 

The  nearest  approach  we  now  have  to 
the  old  place  is  Genther’s  restaurant  at 
lunch  time.  Dropping  in  from  twelve  to 
two  o’clock  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
George  B  Lindsay,  Esq  ,  suave,  polished, 
with  a  well-fed  and  prosperous  air  about 
him  as  if  the  world  had  treated  him  well 
and  his  clients  were  both  rich  and 
erous. 

John  M.  Broomall,  Jr.,  discussing  fi- 
nance  and  tariff  schedules,  disputing 
everything  with  everybody  and  insisting 
upon  measuring  everybody’s  calico  with 
his  yardstick,  but  good-natured  with  it 
all.  Judge  Clayton  with  a  kaleidoscope 
of  Shakespearean  quotations,  scraps  of: 
French,  recollections  of  Bethel  and  stories ! 
of  foreign  travel.  Bright-faced  Joe  Hink-1 
son,  “our  Joe,”  making  for  the  table  at 
which  is  sitting  his  mentor  and  guide,  O. 
B.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Farmer-lawyer  Edmund  Jones,  sub  A 
stantial  looking  and  full  of  common  sensei 
and  shrewdy  humor,  looks  doubtfully  at; 
Judge  Clayton,  as  if  undecided  whether) 
it  is  right  to  laugh  or  not  at  some  sally j 

^KhJh6^ge  ^as  “ade’  or  takes  sides 
w  tn  Mr  Dickinson,  who  is  telling  Broom- 
aUthathe  is  all  wrong  about  the  causes 
of  the  recent  financial  depression. 


gen- 


Then  President  Booth,  of  the” 
National,  and  Howard,  of- the  Trust  com 
pany,  join  Dickinson  and  Brootdall,  who. 
are  directors  of  the  Old  Delaware  County 
Bank  and  the  talk  drifts  to  notes  and  dis- 
{Counts  and  surplus  and  reserves,  while 
' wai*-er  skips  hither  and 
thither  filling  orders  and  anticipating 
( every  want.  Now  and  then  Media  Jaw- 
lyers  and  county  officials  show  themselves 
Bluff  and  hearty  “Jim”  Clark,  with  his 
contagious  laugh,  Edward  A.  Price,  Esq 
and  A.  Lewis  Smith,  built  of  judicial  tim¬ 
ber  and  with  the  dignity  of  manner  which 
so  becomes  the  ermine,  sit  down  at  a 
table  and  Mr.  Price  tells  of  the  beauties 
!of  his  Highland  Lake  and  the  comforts  of 
his  cottage  life  there. 

What  is  to  be  seen  and  what  is  talked 
j  about  every  half  hour  at  Genther’s  would 
, nil  a  book, 


From, 

. 


Bate, 


Ul 


Blip  PAOLi.” 


‘Here  We  Are  and  There  They  C-o,: 
Was  the  Pass  Word. 


THE  MASSACRE  REVIEWED. 

The  Pages  of  Local  History  Turned 
Backward. 


The  Story  of  How  Howe's  Red-Coated 
Men  Under  the  Bloody  Command  of 
Colonel  Gray  Bntchered  Mad  An- 
thonyrs  Men,  Where  Now  the  Soil 
Sends  Forth  Golden  Grain  and  Where 
All  Is  Peace,  Snell  as  Reigns  Under 
Freedom's  Banner. 


To-morrow  will  be  the  one  hundredth  and 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  massacre  at 
Paoli.  The  story  of  that  butchery  is  more 
than  a  thrice  told  one,  but  because  of  the 
commendable  rekindling  of  fires  of  local  his¬ 
tory  and  a  renewing  of  the  flame  of  patriot¬ 
ism  at  this  time,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to-day  to  tell  the  old,  old  story  over 
again  that  it  may  refresh  the  memories  of  the 
aged  and  fasten  it  more  firmly  in  the  minds 
ot  the  young.  | 

“hf.ee  we  are  and  there  they  go.” 

After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  (which 
was  described  ten  days  ago  in  these  columns) 
the  main  part  of  the  British  army  remaii 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Chadds’  Ford.  The 
chief  portion  lay  encamped  about  Dilworth- 
4  -  - 


town,  on  the  old  Dil  worth  and  B  mi  ton 
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nroperties.  Gen.  Howe’s  headquarters  were 
in  the  home  of  Samuel  Gilpin,  now  owned 
by  Elias  Baker. 

The  day  following  the  batt’e,  a  detachment 
under  Major-General  Grant; marched  to  Con¬ 
cord,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  joined  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  some  light  infantry  and 
British  grenadiers.  Cornwallis  and  Grant 
moved  from  Concord  to  Village  Green,  hav¬ 
ing  left  a  detachment  at  Concord. 

The  Americans  alter  the  battle  retreated 
toward  Chester  by  different  roads,  and  being 
joined  by  Washington  the  united  ‘'army 
marched  by  way  of  Darby  toward  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  main  body  encamped  near 
Germantown  for  two  or  three  days.  Wash¬ 
ington  being  anxious  to  keep  Philadelphia 
from  falling  into  the  hands  ofthe  British,  de¬ 
termined  to  risk  another  battle,  so  ou  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  he  left  his  camp  at  Germantown 
and  with  the  main  body  crossed  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  and  marched  up  the  Lancaster  road  with 
the  intention  of  meeting  the  British  and  give 
battle.  He  proceeded  to  a  point  near  the 
junction  of  the  Lancaster  and  Swede’s  Ford 
roads,  in  east  Whiteland  township,  northwest 
of  the  Admiral  Warren  Tavern,  and  en¬ 
camped  his  forces  between  that  poiut  and  the 
White  Horse  Tavern,  having  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Malen. 

The  British  commander  being  informed  of 
Washington’s  advance  on  the  Lancaster  road 
resolved  to  attack  him.  The  portion  of  their 
army  which  was  at  Village  Green  left  that 
point  under  Cornwallis  on  September  1G  and 
proceeded  by  way  of  the  present  towns  of 
Gien  Biddle,  Lenni  and  Howellville,  and 
Bocky  Hill  and  Goshen  Friends’  Meeting 
House.  On  the  same  day  Washington  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
two  arrives  moved  to  positions  between  the 
White  Horse  Tavern  and  Goshen  Meeting 
House  ou  the  high  ground  and  prepared  for 
battle.  To  General  Wayne  was  assigned  the 
duty  ot  leading  the  advance  and  opening  the 
battle.  Skirmishing  began  between  the  ad¬ 
vance  forces  of  Wayne  and  the  light  infantry 
of  Cornwallis,  but  a  violent  rain  storm  put  a 
stop  to  the  light.  After  Washington  had 
consulted  with  his  officers  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  the  high  ground  in  the  Great 
Valley,  east  ofthe  White  Horse  and  north  ot 
the  Lancaster  road,  and  await  the  British. 

The  place  where  the  skirmistt  occurred 
was  about  a  mile, and  a  half  north,  of  the 
Goshen  Meeting  House  and  about  a  halt 
mile  west  of  south  ot  the  old  Three  Thus 
Tavern,  then  the  property  ot  Thomas  Beece. 
Twelve  American  soldiers  were  killed  and 
buried  there.  .  ,  :  .  ,  . 

The  British  army,  which  had  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chadds’  Ford,  hearing 
the  firing  of  the  skirmish,  moved  north  un¬ 
der  Brig. -Gen.  Matthews,  via  the  Turk  s 
Head  (now  West  Chester)  on  tlie  Leading 
road  to  the  Indian  King  road,  and  thence  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Dunwoody  farm  neai  the 
Shin  road.  The  Hessians  undei  Count 
Donop  took  the  road  from  the  Tark  s  Hcad 
to  the  Boot  Tavern,  and  thence  northwaid  to 
the  Ship  Tavern.  As  they  proceeded  they 
came  upon  a  detachment  of  Americans  on  the 
j  farm  of  Daniel  Meredith,  and  a  skirmish 
took  place;  both  sides  had  some  killled,  vho 
were  carried  near  the  <1  welling  house  The 
American  wounded  were  taken  to  the  House 
of  Daniel  Thompson,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Meredith’s.  This  house  has  been  torn 

C  °Tbis  skirmish  was  stopped  by  the  same 
rainstorm  that  terminated  that  further  domj. 

thAt  4  pym.  on  the  16th  the  Americans  lcfc 
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(now  Chester  Springs.)  The  v. 

Wayne  encamped  on  the  farm  of 
Hmck  now  belonging  to  J.  J.  Tu.stin. 

Hie  British  forces  under  GeneruL  Mat 
thews  and  Cornwallis,  and  the  Hessians 
united  and  encamped  on  the  farm  of  John! 
Bull,  now  owned  by  T.  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Gen. 
Dowe  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Boot,  and 
Cornwallis  was  quartered  at  the  house  of 
George  Hoopes. 

Ihe  17th  Cornwallis’  division  moved  to 
the  old  Lancaster  road  and  took  position  two 
miles  from  the  Hessian  forces.  The  next  day 
the  two  divisions  moved  down  the  Lancaster 
road  and  Swede’s  Ford,  and  encamped  south 
ot  the  latter  at  the  present  village  of  Howell- 
ville,  General  Howe’s  headquarters  being  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Jones,  and  Cornwallis 
had  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of  Abel 
Beese.  Kyphausen’s  headquarters  were  east 
of  Gen.  Howe’s.  Those  of  Generals  Aguew 
and  Grey  were  near  Howellville. 

Gen.  Wayne  ou  the  17th  wo^  hotaehed  from 
the  main  force,  and  with  his  division  of  1,500 
men  and  four  field  pieces  was  instructed  to 
unite  with  Gen.  Smallwood,  whocommanded 
the  Maryland  Militia.  Wayne  was  ordered 
to  harass  and  annoy  the  enemy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arresting  his  progress  towards  the 
Schuylkill,  until  the  Americans  had  crossed. 
He  proceeded  to  this  duty,  and  on  the  18th 
encamped  about  300  yards,  a  little  north  ot 
east  of  the  point  of  land  belonging  to  Hannah 
G.  Griffith,  which  was  about  four  miles  iff  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  securely  concealed,  as  he 
believed,  from  the  knowledge  of  Howe.  He 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  house  of 
a  man  named  King,  on  the  east  side  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Sugartown  road. 

On  tlie  19th  Wayne  watched  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  with  a  view  of  attacking  them 
should  they  move.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  tlie  enemy  beat  reveille  and  he  ordered 
his  troops  under  arms.  I 

In  two  letters  written  that  day  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wayne  describes  the  condition  of  affairs. 
They  are  herewith  appended: 

Paoii,  Half  After  7  O’clock  a.  m.,19th  Sept. 

Dear  General:— On  the  enemy’s  beating 
the  reveille,  1  ordered  thetroqps  under  arms, 
and  began  our  march  for  their  left  flank,  but 
when  we  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
encampment  found  they  had  not  stirred  but 
;  lav  too  compact  to  admit  of  an  attack  with 
prudence.  Indeed,  their  supineness  answers 
every  purpose  of  giving  you  time  to  get  up— 
if  they  attempt  to  move  I  shall  attack  them 
at  all- events.  This  moment  Captain  Jones, 
of  Bland’s  Dragoons,  brought  in  four  pris¬ 
oners;  three  of  them  belong  to  the  Queen’s 
Rangers,  and  one  artilleryman;  they  don  t 
*  seem  to  know  much  about  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  nor  the  loss  they  sustained  at 
Brandywine,  but  have  heard  it  was  very 
great.  . 

There  never  was,  nor  never  will  be,  a  finer 
opportunity  of  giving  the  enemy  a  fatal 
blow  than  the  present — for  God’s  sake  push 
on  as  fast  as  possible-  interim  I  am  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient,  <xe. 

J  ANTHONY  Wayne. 


Paoli,  3A  after  10  a.  in.,  19th  Sept. 

Dear  General:— The  enemy  are  very 
quiet,  washing  and  cooking.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  attempt  to  move  towards  evening.  I 
expect  General  Maxwell  on  the  left  flank 
every  moment,  and  as  I  lay  on  their  rigJSfe 
we  only  want  you  in  their  rear  to  complete 
Mr.  Howe’s  business.  I  believe  that  he 


knows  nothing  of  my  situation,  as  I  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  any  intel¬ 
ligence  getting  to  him,  at  the  same  tune  I 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  his  front  flanks 
and  rear.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since 
'  ‘  last  night.  1  am  your  Excellency  s  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

Anthony  Wayne.  ] 

The  enemy,  however,  did  not  move,  but 
on  the  20th  he  received  what  he  believed  ! 
was  reliable  information  that  the  Liitish 
'  commander  would  take  up  his  line  of  march 
for  the  Schuylkill  at  2  o’clock  the  following 
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morning.  Wayne  seiif  Colonel  Chambers  as 
a  guide  to  General  Smallwood,  then  near  tfee 
I  j  White  House,  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of 
J  encampment.  When  he  arrived  it  was 
\l  Wayne’s  design  to  attack  the  British  in  the 
rear  while  in  the  operation  of  moving.  To 
be  in  readiness  for  this  purpose  he  directed 
lis  men  to  lie  on  their  arms  and.  as  it  was 
■ainiiig,  to  protect  their  cartridge  boxes  with 
heir  coats,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
liter  the  arrival  of  General  Smallwood,  he 
•  ■  had  his  own  horse  brought  out,  saddled  and 
bolstered  near  by  for  mounting, and  his  cloak 
'-thrown  over  his  horse  to  protect  his  ac- 
mtrements  from  injury  by  the  rain. 

He  had  carefully  , guarded  himself  against 
rprise,  planted  pickets  and  sentinels  and 
. .  B  rown  forward  patrols  upon  the  roads  lead- 
I1I&  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  Between  9  and  10 
|!  ock  he  received  a  friendly  visit  from  Mr. 
os,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  a  servant 
dr.  Clayton,  who  had  been  captured  by 
( nemy  and  afterward  released,  had  over- 
i  d  some  British  soldiers  speak  of  an  at- 
fck  to  be  made  upon  Wayne’s  detachment 
Suing  the  course  of  the  night.  General 
ayne  thought  proper,  in  consequence,  to 
—ike  some  additional  precautions.  He  dis- 
jatched  a  number  of  videttes  with  orders  to 
ratrol  all  the  roads  leading  to  Howe’s  camp. 
Je  planted  i.ew  pickets,  one  on  a  by-path 
[|ading  from  the  Warren  Tavjam  to  his  camp, 
d  others  to  the  right  antlfrear.  In  addi- 
uon  to  these  a  horse  picket  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  Swede’s  Ford  road.  Hav- 
Tg  taken  these  precautions  he  lay  in  mo- 
unitary  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Imallwood  to  enable  him  to  take  the  ofien- 
ive. 

j  Although  the  British  commander  did  not 
inow  where  the  forces  under  Gen.  Wayne 
ay,  there  were  Tories  residing  in  the  neigh- 
torhood  who  did,  and  by  these  he  was  in¬ 
armed  of  the  precise  locality  and  of  the 
ffature  of  the  approaches  to  it.  He  at  once 
lent  Gen.  Grey  to  surprise  and  cut  off 
JVayne,  a  service  of  a  dangerous  character, 
is  Wayne’s  corps  was  known  for  its  stubborn 
nd  desperate  conduct  in  fight.  Col.  Mus- 
_Tave,  with  the  40th  and  55th  Regiments, 
moved  up  the  Lancaster  road  near  the  Paoli 
Tavern,  to  be  in  position  to  aid  Gen.iGrey,  if 
accessary,  and  to  intercept  the  retreat  of 
Vayne  by  that  route.  The  watchword  of 
be  Americans  for  that  night  was  “Here  we 
tare  and  there  they  go,”  and  this,  the  tradi- 
I  [tor  s  of  the  neighborhood  say,  through  some 
I  n  a chery,  was  communicated  to  the  enemy. 

N  Gen.  Grey,  guided  by  his  Tory  aid, 
marched  from  his  encampment  near  Howell- 
yille,  up  the  Swede’s  Ford  road,  and  massed 
”iis  troops  on  that  road  as  near  the  camp  of 
-Vayne  as  possible  without  betraying  a 
mow]  edge  of  his  approach. 

It  is  said  that  his  guide  was  one  Peter 
ather  who  kept  the  Admiral  Warren 
’avern.  He  sympathized  with  the  British, 
'he  late  Judge  Futhey  in  his  footnotes  in 
he  History  of  Chester  County, says  that  there 
H-e  reasonsto  question  the  truth  about  Mather 
uiding  Grey.  The  Judge  says:  “Mather 
■denied  it  himself,  and  his  daughter  at  the  age 
.eighty  years  stated  to  a  friend  that  she  was 
Jht  years  of  age  at  the  time,  that  her  father 
-as  at  _  home  on  that  night,  that  the  Britisli 
1  their  march  to  surprise  Wayne  came  to 
be  house  and  urged  her  father  to  pilot  them 
!*it  that  he  positively  refused  and  did  not  go 
,id  she  added  that  it  was  a  dreadful  nfrht’ 

Is  somewhat  corroborative  of  this  it  may  be 
ated  that  several  letters  of  British  officers 
ncermng  the  surprise  speak  of  haying  cotn- 
(tied  a  blacksmith  residing  close  to  the 
arren  Tavern  to  give  them  information 
id  to  accompany  them,  but  makes  no  men- 
m  of  Mather.” 
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rey"6  march  was  up  the  Swede’s  Ford 
'  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Valley 
re.  At  this  point  there  was  one  of 
Wayne’s  pickets,  who  fired  and  escaped. 
Tradition  says  that  the  British  made  use  ot 
the  American  watchword,  but  the  picket 
discovered  they  were  not  Americans  and 
bred.  Gen.  Grey  then  proceeded  south  on 
the  Long  Ford  road  to  near  the  Warren 
Tavern,  where  they  encountered  another 
picket,  who  also  fired  and  escaped.  From 
there  he  cautiously  moved  through  the 
woods  and  up  the  ravine  through  the  south 
valley  hill  to  near  the  present  borough  ot 
Malvern. 

The  first  intelligence  Wayne  received  ofthe 
enemy’s  advance  was  from  one  of  the  videttes 
whom  he  had  posted  on  the  Swede’s  Ford 
read.  , 

Several  of  the  pickets  had  been  silently 
bayouetted  in  the  darkness,  no  doubt  through 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  American  password. 
They  being  missed  by  the  patrolling  officer, 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  and  lie  hastened 
to  the  headquarters  of  Wayne. 

The  troops  were  immediately  ordered  un¬ 
der  arms,  and  many  of  them  were  awakened 
by  the  cry,  “Up  men,  the  British  are  on 
you!”  Tlie  night  was  dark  and  being  ren¬ 
dered  more  obscure  by  the  surrounding  wood¬ 
land.  Wayne  having  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  on  his  right,  where 
fhe  artillery  was  placed,  he  directed  Col. 
umpton,  his  second  in  command,  to  wheel 
e  division  by  sub-platoons  to  the  right  and 
_ain  the  road  leading  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  towards  the  White  Horse.  The 
division  wheeled  accordingly  and  tlie  artil¬ 
lery  moved  off,  but  owing  to  some  misappre¬ 
hension,  as  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Humpton,  the  troops  did  notuuove,  although 
they  were  wheeled  and  faced  for  the  purpose, 
until  the  second  and  third  order  had  been 
issued.  [Wayne  in  his  defence  before  his  court 
martial,  “neglect  and  misapprehension  is  not 
'uncommon  in  Col.  Humpton.”  The  charges 
‘which  brought  about  the  court  martial  were 
■investigated  by  Col.  Humpton.]  In  addition 
jto  this,  only  part  of  the  force  took  the  right 
direction,  while  the  other  part  took  the  wrong 
one,  and  were  brought  within  the  light  of 
their  fires  and  thus  gave  the  enemy  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  should  have  been  guarded 
against.  Wayne  took  the  light  infantry  and 
First  Regiment  and  formed  them  on  the 
,  with  a  view  to  receive  the  enemy  and 
fcover  the  retreat  ofthe  artillery. 

Gen.  Grey’s  forces  consisted  of  the  42  nd 
and  44th  regiments,  the  second  battalion  of 
light  infantry  and  second  and  tenth  dragoons. 
He  gained  Wayne’s  left  about  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  troops  under  Wayne  met 
the  enemy  with  spirit  and  gave  them  several 
ise  and  well-directed  fires,  which  did  con- 
erable  execution.  The  Americans  were, 
lOwever,  soon  obliged  to  give  way  before 
fee  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Seeing 
Ibis,  Wayne  flew  to  the  fourth  regiment,  with 
Kdiieh  he  again  received  the  shock  of  the 
inemy’s  charge,  and  covered  the  retreat  of 
(lie  rest  of  his  line.  After  being  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire,  he  rallied  such  of  Col.  Hump- 
■ops  troops  as  had  taken  the  proper  courses, 
■there  they  were  found  for  another  conflict, 
[loth  parties,  however,  drew  ofi  without  fur¬ 
ther  contest  and  Wayne  retreated. 

The  British  attack  was  made  by  bayonets 
told  light  horsemen’s  swords  only,  in  a  most 
[ferocious  and  merciless  manner.  In  emula- 
ion  of  a  remarkable  action  which  took  place 
fr  the  German  war,  Grey  ordered  his  men  to 
remove  the  Hints,  and.thus  gained  the  sobri¬ 
quet  of  the  “No-flint  General.” 

A  British  officer  of  the  Light  Infantry 
“I  have  been  in  a  more  bloody  affair 
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midnight  on  the  20th  of  September.  T  he 
battalion  I  served  in, supported  by  three  regi- 
i feats  and  some  dragoons,  surprised  a  camp 
if'  the  rebels  consisting  of  1,500  men,  and 
■ay  one  ted  (we  liear)  from  four  to  five  hun- 
Itired.  The  affair  was  admirably  conceived 
liiid  executed.  The  men  were  ordered  to  un¬ 
load;  on  no  account  to  fire.  About  1  o’clock 
|n  the  morning  we  fell  in  with  a  rebel 
Odette,  was  challenged  three  times  and  fired.  ! 
He  escaped.  We  marched  on  briskly  still 
kilent.  We  .came  upon  two  foot  sentinels 
vvlio  challenged,  fired  and  escaped.  A 
picket  fired  on  us  at  the  distance 
pf  fifteen  yards;  he  was  dispatched  by  the 
liflemen’s  sword.  We  came  upon  another 
tv, ho  fired;  he  was  instantly  massacred.  We 
hen  saw  the  wigwams  or  huts,  partly  by  the 
almost  extinguished  fire  and  partly  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  few  stars;  and  the  frightened  ! 
wretches  endeavored  to  form.  We  then 
charged.  For  two  miles  we  drove  them,  now 
and  "then  firing  scatteringly  from  behind 
fences,  trees,  etc.  The  flashes  of  the  pieces 
lad  a  fine  effect  on  the  night.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dreadful  scene  of  havoc.  The  light 
dragoons  came  on  sword  in  hand.  The 
shrieks,  groans,  shouting,  imprecations, depre¬ 
cations,  the  clashing  of  swords  and  bayonets, 
etc.;  no  firing  from  us  and  little  from  them, 
except  now  and  then  a  few  scattering  shots.” 

Gen.  Howe  claimed  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Ger- 
talain,  that  Gray  killed  and  i  wounded  not  less 
i  ban  three  hundred  and  took  between  seventy 
jand  eighty  persons.  He  said  that  Gray’s  loss 
Knmsisted  0f  01le  Captain  and  three  men 
(Killed  and  four  men  wounded,  and  closes 
rw|ith  this  sentence,  “Gallantry  in  the  troops 
and  good  conduct  in  the  General  were  fully 
ignni tested  upon  this  critical  service.” 

,  ‘i  A  Hessian  Sergeantiis  recorded  as  having: 
raid  in  Losing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  “What  a  running  about  barefoot,  and 
.half  clothed  and  in  the  light  of  their  own 
fires!  These  showed  us  where  to  chase  them,  j 
■while  they  could  not  see  us.  We  killed  300 
ofi  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stuck  I 
them  myself  like  so  many  pigs  one  after 
| :  another  until  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  touch 
I  hole  of  my  musket.” 

It  is  said  even  wounded  and  sick  were  not 
Spared,  and  many  were  killed  after  resistance 
on  their  part  had  ceased.  It  is  this  feature 
in  the  conduct  of  the  British  commander 
which  has  stigmatized  it  as  “British  bar¬ 
barity”  and  “cold-blooded  cruelty”  and  has 
|  given  this  affair  the  title  of  the  Paoli  Mas¬ 
sacre.  The  next  morning  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  visited  the  scene,  one  of  whom 
was  Joseph  Cox,  who  alleviated  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  wounded.  Fifty-three  mangled 
dead  were  found  upon  the  field  and  decentlv 
interred  by  the  farmers  in  one  grave  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  scene  of  action,  on 
the  spot  marked  Dy  the  present  monument. 
For  forty  years  after  the  massacre  the  spot  was 
5r.a,i  i  a  stone,  but  on  September 

A),  1817,  the  Republican  Artillerists  of  Ches¬ 
ter  county,  aided  by  their  fellow  citizens, 
erected  a  monument,  Soon  ufitetth®  grounds 
around  the  monument,  twenty-three  acres, 
were  purchased  by  the  militia  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  set  apart  as  a  parade 
ground.  On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
September  20,  1877,  a  new  monument  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  two  counties. , 
This  new  monument  is  of  Quincy  granite, 
twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
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The  attack  on  Gen.  Wayne  at  Paoli,  and 
massacre  of  a  portion  of  his  army  by  Gen. 
Grey,  frustrated  the  original  plans  of  Gen. 
Washington,  when  he  left  Wayne  at  Paoli 
with  instructions  to  watch  the  enemy  and 
harass  him  on  moving  towardsthe  Schuylkill, 
lor  the  purpose  of  crossing  and  reaching  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Wayne  retreated  towards  the  Warwick 
Furnaces,  which  was  a  depot  for  ammunition 
and  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  and  was  at 
the  time  the  headquarters  of  Washington  and 
;  his  army. 

Gen.  Howe  was  by  the  retreat  of  Wayne 
enabled  to  continue  his  movement  toward 
Philadelphia,  and  with  a  force  of  between 


14,000  and  15,000  he  took  up  his  march  on  ' 

:  September  21  at  four  o’clock  tin  the  morn-  ■ 


21  at  xour  o'ciocx  an 

ing  along  the  Swede’s  Ford  road, intending  to  ; 
cross  the  Schuylkill  at  Swede’s  Ford. 

THE  STORY. 

The  history  of  Phoenixville  by  Samuel 
Pennypacker  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  British  in  that  neighborhood: 

“The  British  army  entered  Schuylkill ■ 
township  and  encamped  along  Nutt’s  road  L 
from  the  Fountain  Inn  to  Flatland  ford;  the  p. 
English  occupied  the  upper  side  of  the  road  I 
and  upon  the  other  the  Hessians  were  I 
j  stationed.  The  headquarters  of  Gen.  Knyp-  j 
hausen  was  at  the  house  of  Frederick  Buz-  m 
zard,  which  at  that  time  stood  about  midway  !  ’ 
between  the  ‘Corner  Stores’  and  Morris’  1 
woods.  Gen.  Howe’s  headquarters  were  at  ' 
the  house  of  William  Grimes,  the  first  house 
below  the  Bull  tavern.” 

As  soon  as  the  British  went  into  camp  they 
commenced  to  depredate  upon  the  people. 

The  same  historian  says:  “To  the  residence 
of  Moses  Coates,  Jr.,  the  Hessians  came  in 
droves.  The  garden,  cellar  and  larder  were 
emptied;  also  a  large  flock  of  geese  taken.  A 
huge  Hessian  captured  a  large  gander, and  as 
he  held  it  aloft  to  throttle  it  he  cried  exult-  -i 
ingly  to  the  members  of  the  family ‘Dis  bees-' 
goot  for  the  poor  Hessian  man.’  One  of  the 
daughters  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
choke  him  to  death. 

‘  ‘At  the  residence  of  Patrick  Anderson,  who  j  i 
had  been  informed  of  the  approach,  had  re¬ 
moved  and  secreted  as  many  things  of  value 
as  possible.  The  bedding  and  clothing  were  i  • 
locked  up  in  the  bureau  drawers  and  the  J 
bouse  abondaned.  _  The  English  brokenopen  j  . 


7VK. 


tJie  doors  and  destroyed  everytnmg 
the  dwelling,  and  forced  the 


in 


locks  ofl‘  the  bureau  drawers  with  their 
bayonets,  mirrors  were  thrown  on  the  floor, 
painting  and  articles  of  vertu,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  engraving  of  Washington,  were 
rumed.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  killed 
i  and  prepared  for  salting  in  the  parlor. 

I  “Attne  Fountain  Inn, kept  by  William  Fus- 
}  sell,  they  carried  ofl' whatever  they  could  ob- 
:  tain.  Mrs.  Fussell  secured  some  bed-curtains 
of  particular  value  around  her  person,  but 
some  Hessian  women,  who  were  with  the 
army,  had  their  suspicions  aroused,  threw 
the  lady  unon  the  floor  and  unwound  the 
wrapping  from  about  her  and  made  it  their 
spoiL” 

LOKD  COBNWALLIS  STUNG, 
n  “Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  the  house  of 
;  Benjamin  Boyer  after  it  had  been  stripped. 
The  bee  hives  for  protection  had  been  carried 
into  a  room  in  the  west  end  of  the  house 
land  covered  over  with  sheets.  Cornwallis 
inquired  what  was  concealed  there,  and  was 
intormed  they  were  bees.  Not  to  be  deceived, 
by  what  he  thought  to  be  a  subterfuge,  with 
jail  impatient  movement  he  removed  the 
covering.  The  bees,  already  disturbed  by 
J  their  recent  transportation,  resented  the  in¬ 
terference  by  flying  into  liis  face  and  hair, and 
they  probed  him  unmercifully.  His  Lord- 
i  ship  beat  a  hasty  retreat.” 

General  Howe  made  arrangements  to  ford 
the  Schuylkill  on  September  23.  The  Hes¬ 
sians  and  Cornwallis’  division  were  ordered 
IP  at  ©onion’s  Ford,  which  is  now  at 
the  end  of  Bridge  street,  Phoenixville.  The 
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right  wing,  under  Howe  himself,  was  to  cross 
lower  down  at  the  Flatland  Ford.  After  they 
cross,  they  unite  at  Bean’s  Tavern,  on  the 
pike. 

WASHINGTON’S  MOVEMENTS. 

Howe  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  cross¬ 
ing  without  difficulty.  Washington  deter- 
mined  to  stop  the  crossing  and  left  the  War- 
:  wick  Furnaces  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at 
darker  s  Ford,  near  the  present  town  of 

■  Lawreneeville,  and  marched  south  as  far 
X j  ‘he  Perkiomen.  Howe  made  a  feint 
S  of  moving  his  army  northward  along 

j  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

■  for  the  purpose  of  leading  Washington 
H  to  think  he  intended  attacking  Beading, 

j  which  was  a  depot  of  military  stores.  Wash- 
j  ington  was  deceived  by  the  movement  and 
j  returned  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  as 
I  high  as  Pottsgrove.  Howe  wheeled  suddenly 
and  marched  back  to  Gordon’s  Ford,  and, ’as 
has  been  above  stated,  crossed  the  river  and 
entered  Philadelphia  on  September  26. 
Washington  marched  toward  Philadelphia, 
following  Howe,  and  encamped  for  a  few 
.days  at  Pennypacker’s  mills,  between  the 
l  Perkiomen  and  Skippack  creeks. 

After  the  battle  of  Germantown  Washing- 
!  ton  retired  to  Valley  Forge  and  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  length  of  time  the  British  were  in  this 
jl  county  was  from  September  9,  when  they 
'  entered  the  county  on  its  march  from  the 
•;  head  of  Elk,  until  their  exit  at  Phcenixville 
4  on  the  23,  just  two  weeks 
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It  was  near  the  close  of  a  day  in  early  Sep-! 
tember,  in  the  year  1777,  that  two  horse- 
imen  in  the  uniform  of  British  infantry 
emerged  from  a  lane  in  the  rear  of  the  Uni¬ 
corn  and  paused  at  the  cross-roads  in  front1 
of  the  tavern  to  survey  the  beautiful  pros-i: 
ipect  spread  out  before  them.  On  every! 
side  rose  the  virgin  woods  clothed  in  their 
dark  green  robes,  with  here  and  there  a 
dash  of  scarlet  as  brilliant  as  the  coats  of 
the  horsemen.  The  forest  was  broken  at 
intervals  by  cultivated  fields,  in  which  the 
jripening  corn  was  mellowing  in  the  glow  of 
the  Autumn  sunlight.  In  the  patches  of 
npen  to  the  south  and  west  nestled  the  com-  . 
jfortable  houses  and  barns  .of  the  thrifty 
farmers  whose  fathers,  following  the  for- 1 
tunes  of  William  Penn  to  the  new  world, 
had  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness  until 
reaching  this  beautiful  vale,  guarded  on  i 
either  hand  by  generally  sloping  hills  and  ; 
traversed  by  a  winding  stream,  they  bad  jjj 
halted,  and  bestowing  upon  the  region  the  ■! 
name  of  the  home  they  had  left  behind  in  | 
England,  they  had  set  out  to  buildup  a? 
commonwealth  in  the  American  forest. 

After  contemplating  the  scene  in  siience 
for  several  minutes,  with  nothing  to  break 
the  calm  save  the  distant  sounds  of  the  , 
tramp  of  horse,  the  voice  of  command  and  ! ) 
the  confused  murmers  which  came  from  the  '  t 
adjacent  camp,  the  younger  of  the  officers 
I  said: 

“This  region,  I  learn  is  called  Kennett, 
t  and,  by  the  LordHarry.it  is  well  named,  for 
; I  have  seen  no  part  of  these  colonies  which  i 
iso  much  reminds  me  of  the  county  of  my 
birth  as  the  scene  now  before  us.” 

The  older  officer  turned  his  horse’s  head  , 
toward  the  sign  of  the  Unicorn. 

“Come,  let  us  go  inside  and  see  if  there] 
j  is  good  English  ale  within!” 

“No,”  said  the  younger  man,  Major 
Pusey,  of  the  staff  of  Lord  Howe,  ‘‘I  have 
another  errand.  As  we  rode  up  yesterday  I 
passed,  not  far  below  this  place,  a  mill,  and 
on  the  sign  outside  I  read  the  name  of 
‘Isaac  Pusey.’  Mayhap  he  is  a  kinsman  of’ 
mine,  and  though  doubtless  a  rebel,  as  are. 

: all  these  ignorant  clod  hoppers  who  are  now 
[scowling  at  us  as  we  pass,  1  am  curious  to  , 
know  if  he  be  not  a  relative.  Though  we  • 
are  on  bloody  business  and  with  no  time  fori 
j  paying  social  visits,  I  have  no  mind  to  pass  j 
j  by  the  habitation  of  a  relative  throe  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  home  without  at  least  do-  ! 
ing  him  the  courtesy  of  a  call.” 

“Have  a  care, ’’said  the  older  officer,  m  ?' 
whom  the  martial  spirit  had  subordinated  1 ' 


_ 

Rjl  softer  emotious,  “lest  some  of  these#; 
prowling  rebels,  in  their  hunting  clothes,  (> 
with  Indian  stealth,  do  not  pick  you  up 


You  had  better  take  an  escort  with  you.” 

|  “Nay,”  replied  Major  Pusey.  “I  am  go- 
ling  upon  a  peaceful  mission  and  have  no 
-desire  to  give  my  errand  the  appearance  of 
■  a  foray.  ^Moreover,  this  country  has  been 
'so  well  scoured  by  our  skirmishers  that  I 
doubt  if  there  is  an  armed  rebel  anywhere'- 
nearer  than  Washington’s  army.  The  in¬ 
habitants  we  passed  yesterday  appeared 
vastly  more  anxious  to  secure  their  horses,  l. 
their  cattle  and  their  fowls,  than  in  oppos¬ 
ing  our  progress.  Besides,  lam  armed  and 
there  is  not"  a  plow  horse  in  all  this  region  b 
that  can  keep  within  sight  of  Roger  two| 
minutes.  ” 

So  saying  Major  Pusey  turned  his  horse’s 
head  to  the  south,  while  the  other  officer 
disappeared  into  the  bar-room  of  the  Uni¬ 
corn. 

The  horseman  soon  struck  the  road  over 
which  the  army  had  marched  from  Hockes- 
siu  the  previous  day,  and  the  road  following 
the  windings  of  the  stream  soothed  and  de¬ 
lighted  him.  The  murmur  of  the  waters 
-as  they  went  on  their  way  over  the  rocks, 
the  sweet  smells  of  Autumn,  and  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  as  they  flitted  through  the 
*1  dense  growth  of  timber,  bore  no  suggestion 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  yet,  mused  the 
Aider,  before  that  same  hour  to-morrow 
(these  sights  and  sounds  might  be  shut  out 
Ifrom  him  forever. 

Suddenly  the  road  opened  out  into  a 
cleared  space  and  there  before  him  rose  the 
^mill  with  the  noisy  splash  of  the  pent  up 
[waters,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  high¬ 
ly  ay,  sheltered  under  the  lee  of  the  hill, 
food  the  miller’s  cottage. 

The  sight  of  a  British  officer  at  his  door, 
though  something  entirely  new,  was  not  un¬ 
expected  to  the  miller.  Armies  in  their 
Jmarch  across  a  country  are  famed  for  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  like  that  of  locusts,  and  when 
|lsaac  Pusey  had  heard  days  before  of  the 
[near  approach  of  the  British  army,  he  had, 

•  like  a  prudent  man,  hidden  his  flour  and 
Junground  grain  in  a  snug  recess  under  the 
Ibridgeway  of  his  barn,  and  had  set  up  again 
Jin  their  places  the  two  large  stones  which 
|hid  the  entrance  to  this  receptacle  so  that 
jnot  even  a  stone  mason  would  suspect 
ithat  there  was  anything  out  of  the  usual  in 
Ithe  construction  of  the  wall.  This  device 
?had  been  arranged  b}r  his  father  years  be- 
Ifore,  to  preserve  his  property  against  thiev¬ 
ing  Indians  and  the  forays  of  the  Doane 
Jboys,  and  it  now  stood  the  son  in  good 
tstead  in  a  most  unexpected  emergency. 
^Fortunately,  too,  the  miller’s  aon  had  a  few 
|day8  before  gone  with  the  team  of  four 
|horses  to  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster  county,  for 
Jgrain  and  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched 

•  with  instructions  for  him  to  remain  until 
[the  armies  were  gone,  so  thac  when  a  party 
lof  foraging  red-coats  had  come  upon  the 

.tiill  on  the  previous  day  and  sacked  it  they 
|had  found  nothing  save  a  few  pounds  of 
Iflour,  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,-  (purposely 
(loft  to  avoid  suspicion),  and  the  old  family 
I  mare,  which  the  soldiers  deemed  too  slow 
lof  foot  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  true  they 
-had  insulted  the  miller  and  his  family  with 


I  coarse  jibes',  hut  this  was  borne  with  eq'ua- 
nimity,  as  something  which  did  not  pro¬ 
voke  deep  injury. 

When,  therefore,  Major  Pusey,  rode  up 
to  the  mill,  the  miller  who  stood  in  the 
mill  door,  leaning  out  over  the  lower  half 
which  was  closed,  was  somewhat  cur¬ 
ious  but  not  at  all  startled. 

The  officer,  reining  in  his  horse,  asked, 

Is  Isaac  Pusey  within?” 

“That  is  my  name,”  answered  the  mil- 
Iler.  “What  is  thy  business  with  me? 

Thy  dress  proclaims  thy  calling,  and  it  is 
lone  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.” 

‘  ‘  My  errand  is  peaceful  enough,  ”  replied 
the  stranger;  my  name,  too,  is  Pnsey,  and 
jl  came  from  Wiltshire,  England.  As  we 
passed  yesterday  I  saw  your  name  over  the 
[door,  and  I  think  mayhap  I  have  found  a 
jrclative  in  this  new  country.  ’Tis  so  long 
Isince  I  have  seen  kith  or  kin,  or  heard  the 
[sound  of  voice  outside  the  camp  and  march¬ 
ing  column  that  I  am  heart  hungry.” 

“I  like  not  the  business  thou  art  engaged 
in,  yet  I  have  no  mind  to  treat  thee  un¬ 
civilly.  My  father  came  from  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  I  doubt  not  we  are  of  the 
same  blood,  though  I  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  ancestry.  Wilt  thou  come  in¬ 
to  my  house  ?” 

Accepting  the  invitation  with  thankful¬ 
ness  the  officer  followed  the  miller  across 
the  highway  and  up  the  garden  path,  bord- 
I  erd  on  either  side  with  late  Summer  flowers 
laden  with  the  odors  of  thyme  and  laven- 
|er,  such~  as  had  often  delighted  his  senses 
his  mother’s  garden  at  home.  In  the 
doorway  stood  a  sweet-faced  woman  o 

middle  life.  .  . 

“Rachel,”  said  the  miller,  Here  is  a 
man  who  claims  relationship  with  me,  anc 
doubtless  thou  wilt  bo  better  able  to  trace 
the  connection  than  I,  for  thou  hast  more 
store  by  these  things.  Yet,  whether  of  my 
blood  or  not,  he  is  welcome  to  ohe  shelter 
of  our  roof  despite  his  unseemly  attire. 

Rachel  Pusey  bid  the  stranger  enter,  and 
they  sat  down-  to  discuss  the  Wiltshire 
Pusevs.  A  comparison  of  names  ana  dates 
soon  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  host 
and  his  guest  that  their  grandfathers,  in 
England,  were  first  cousins,  and,  therefore, 
each  had  a  claim  for  consideration  upon 

the  other.  .  ,  , 

This  matter  settled  they  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  supper  when  there  entered  the 
still  open  doorway  a  fair-haired  girl  of 
twenty,  whose  face  seemed  to  the  stranger 
the  fairest  he  had  ever  looked  upon,  bhe 
was  of  medium  height,  slender,  fair,  with 
luminous  brown  eyes  framed  in  an  oval 
face.  Her  expression  was  frank,  yet  modest, 

1  and  as  she  advanced  into  the  room  Major 
(Pusey  instinctively  arose  and  pausing  del  - 
■  erentially  in  his  conversation  awaited  the 

f  father’s  presentation:'  “Ruth,  this  is  Ben¬ 
iamin  Pusey,  a  kinsman  from  England, 
said  the  miller,  and  with  this  simple  intro¬ 
duction  the  family  gathered  about  the 
1  table. 

The  conversation  was  of  life  in  the  old 
country  and  the  new;  of  the  family  homes 
in  Wiltshire;  stories  of  the  early  settlers 
and  their  life  among  the  Indians,  but  not  a 
'  word  of  the  unhaunv  war  and  of  the  battle 
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which  the  stranger  and  his  host  knew  to 
i  1“ujir‘eut.  It  was  not  for  the  -soldier  to 
|  aflront  his  kind  entertainers  by  ahy  allu- 
wJ  fj0us  to.  disloyalty  of  the  colonists  or 
[  i  the  justice  of  the  King,  and  the  miller  had 
In  declared  in  the  beginning  that  he  was  a  fol¬ 
low  er  of  Penn  and  opposed  to  war  and  all 
^  its  barbarous  entailments.  And,  in  truth, 
I,  war  had  never  seecied  to  the  young  soldier 
so  odious  as  since  he  had  met  these  simple- 
.  minded  people,  and  as  he  sat  facing  the J 
r.|  gentle  Ruth  his  heart  was  stirred  as  it  had  : 

never  been  touched  before.  He  would 
li  gladly  have  proposed  to  the  miller  the  sur- 
*■  render  of  his  commission  for  the  homely 
FT  life  of  an  American  farmer  had  he  not  felt 

■  that  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  demanded  his 
^  service. 

»»■  ]  And  so  with  conflicting  emotions  and  a 
ffi  f  ?arc  much  depressed  he  took  leave  of  his 

■  kind  entertainers.  At  the  door  Ruth  had 

■  frankly  taken  his  hand  in  parting,  and  with 
:''-j  the  first  allusion  to  the  impending  conflict 

■  had  said:  “Farewell,  and  I  shall  pray  the 
ngood  Father  that  no  harm  come  to  thee.” 

Her  voice  was  delicious  music  to  the  ear 
:  of  the  soldier  and  his  voice  was  so  uncer- 
j  tain  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  Mounting  his  horse,  and  accom- 
J  punied  by  the  miller,  who  insisted  upon 
I  guiding  him  over  the  dark  creek  road,  he 
j  turned  his  face  toward  the  camp  at  Kennett 
1  Square.  Parting  with  the  miller  at  the 
|  of  the  wood,  from  which  the  tires  of 
the  camp  were  visible,  he  rode  to  his  quar-  ' 
ters  with  much  the  feeling  that  had  posses-  js 
sed  him  w-hen  he  had  embarked  upon  his  3 
voyage  for  America. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep-  & 
tember  the  British  camp  in  Kennett  Square  -8 
was  a  scene  of  great  activity.  The  few  a 
neighboring  farmers,  whose  curiosity  had  * 
mastered  their  fear,  witnessed  the  limbering  -• 
of  cannon,  the  striking  of  tents,  the  load-  1 
ing  up  of  the  camp  equipage,  the  blare  of  ; 
fife  and  drum  and  the  swinging  stride  of 
J  the  English  troops  which,  under  Howe  i 
0  swept  out  the  State  Road,  followed  by  the 

■  fierce  looking  moustached  Hessians  under 
f  l  Knyphausen. 

1  °U  , tbe  afternoon  of  that  fateful  day  as  k 
Jj  Howe  s  wing  of  the  army,  crossing  at  Brin- 
jti  ton’s  Ford  and  sweeping  down  upon  the  II 
'  American  forces  with  Sullivan’s  corps  in 
the  act  of  charging  forth  in  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  there  was  a  brief  but  bloody  stop  at 
I  Birmingham,  and  Major  Isaac  Pusey  of  His 
I  Majesty’s  infantry,  reeled  from  his  horse,;  ' 

I  the  target  of  one  of  Maxwell’s  riflemen.1 
|j  Unconscious  he  was  carried  into  the  Quaker 
meeting  house,  where  he  soon  revived  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fact 
that  his  left  shoulder  was  shattered  bv  a 

I- rifle  ball. 

When  the  wounded  were  ordered  to  be! 
sent  forward  Major  Pusey  requested  the"1 
1  presence  of  the  British  commander,  and  of 
)  him  he  begged  the  privilege  of  being  moved 
jto  the  home  of  his  relative  at  Kennetti 
1  ”fluare-  The  request  was  granted,  a  fur- 
.  lough  made  out,  and  a  sovereign  stamped 
'  with  the  head  of  George  the  Third,  secured 
;  the  services  of  a  farmer  with  his  cart,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September 
!  jYiajor  Pusey  made  his  second  call  upon  the 
mi^s^f-Red  Clay  creek. 
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1  His  arrival  and  his  sorry  appearance  dis? 

|  turbed  the  composure  of  Isaac  Pusey’s  fam-S 
J  fly  much  more  than  the  first  visit  had  done, 
jj  :  Ine  son  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  attracted  1 
j  by  the  firing  of  cannon  on  the  previous  dav  I 
;  in  company  with  other  venturesome  youths’  J 
B  cl  jai038^  over  to  the  neighborhood  ofal 
Chadds  Ford,  and  late  in  the  day  had  re-  V 
turned,  after  ascertaining  that  the  army  ofB 
Washington  was  defeated,  with  the  infor-J 
mation.  There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion 
to  inquire  the  result  of  the  battle;  but  the  ,‘E 
soldier,  m  as  few  words  as  in  his  weak  con- 1 
I  i  oition  would  suffice,  told  how,  when  wound-  I 
■  ed,  he  had  begged  the  privilege  of  being  1 
Slsent  to  the  house  of  his  relative,  who  he  ,. 
hoped  would  not  now  refuse  him  shelter.  I 
It  was  a  strange  request  coming  from  a  man 
of  whose  very  existence  they  were  ignorant 
■  088  tba,j  .  two  days  before,  but  they  could?; 

I not  ft  in  their  hearts  to  refuse  the  { 
wounded  man,  and  they  bore  him  to  the 
spare  room,  where  Isaac  Pusey  himself 
Pressed  the  hurt  and  then  sent  his  daughter  i  ; 
Ruth  to  Kennett  Square  to  fetch  Dr.  Row-  8 
land. 

8T,Ve  way  to  8lori°ns  October,  j  I 
and  still  the  British  soldier  remained  the  | 

\  guest  of  tne  miller  of  Kennett.  The  woods  fig 
were  turned  to  scarlet  and  gold.  The  golden 
Ifuears  of  Indian  corn  came  from  the  fields  in;| 

Bfn?trTL°adu-  The  piPing°f  tbe  pheas-l 

I  i  “nt  and  the  whir  of  the  partridge  disturbed  E 

-  j  the  silence  of  wood  and  thicket,  while  the}® 

vlSSSsSif  obsonr“,bJ  •*“ •“•<*■ 

fi  MWarJaS  far  rTemote  from  tbe  thoughts  of  I 
r  Majot  Pusey  Love  had  supplanted  Mars  I 
|.|  in  the  taoughts  of  the  soldier.  I 

§|  And  Ruth  ?  A  new  world  had  opened  to  I 
I  ber  ®yes.  She  had  been  happy  before  the  H 

I  newAun t  bUt  U°W  life  had  taken  on  a  I 

One  day  as  they  loitered  in  the  road  that  I 
I  wound  along  the  banks  of  the  Red  Clav  H 
the  soldier  said:  y 

!  “  Ruth,  I  have  no  longer  any  pretext  for  Pa 

<  ,  dallying  in  idleness,  sweet  as  such  dalliance 
i  J8,  ,  xt  weeli  1  must  report  myself  at  EM 
headquarters,  but  before  I  go  I  must  ask  Hi 
,  thee  a  question :  Dost  thou  love  me,  and  I 
wflt  thou  marry  me  and  go  with  me  to  En«-  ■ 
liana?  ° 

j  With  the  directness  and  simplicity  that  I 
had  been  taught  her  Ruth  answered .  I 
1  “Benjamin  thou  art  sure  of  my  love  fl 
fc>mce  the  day  I  first  saw  thee  thou  hast  had  L 

I  TJ  wf/h  H  1  TuId  gladIy  be  thF  wife  and  K 
I  go  with  thee  wherever  thou  shouldst  think  | 

I ,  f  Ty  not  set  up  “J  will  against  P 

!  s  Pisasure,  and  I  know  right  well  £ 

j  that  his  heart  is  already  sore  with  dread.  S 
How  I  vnsh  this  wicked  war  were  ended!”  I 
I  love>  tljy  happiness  is  all  1  S 

I  26fi  ’  d  b,ad  uo  tbought  of  wounding  thv  ■ 
father  who  hath  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I 

■  P®rbaPS  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  thee  ■ 

■  without  his  consent,  but  I  could  not  re- R  I 
| b rain.  I  will  seek  thy  father  at  once.  ” 

;  Isaac  Pusey  talked  plainly  to  his  kins-  £< 
man  “I  know  nothing  of  thee,”  he  said, 

B  and  while  I  feel  kindly  drawn  to  theo  I  h 

■  do  not  so  lightly  esteem  my  daughter’s  hap-  | 

!  pmess  a^o  wnsent  that  she  should  leave 
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her  home  to  share  the  fortunes  of  one  SO 
entirely  a  stranger  as  thou  art.  Moreover, 
a  soldier’s  is  a  poor  trade.  Bad  enough  it 
would  be  that  my  Ruth  should  choose  one 
not  of  her  own  peculiar  people,  but  worse 
that  her  husband  should  be  one  whose  trade 
is  killing  people.  Surely  thou  art  fitted  for 
better  business  in  life  than  to  be  butcher  of 
menl” 

Major  Pusey  persisted  that  while  war  was 
no  longer  to  his  taste  his  duty  nevertheless 
lay  with  his  comrades  in  arms;  he  could 
.  not  cowardly  give  up  his  commission  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  as  though  skulking 
from  danger. 

The  miller  was  firm,  and  a  few  days  later,  | 
clad  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  citizen,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  escape  observation,  he  took  leave  of 
his  new  found  friends.  Ruth  clung  to  him 
with  sobs,  as  he  said,  “I  am  almost  pur- 
suaded  to  say,  as  did  thy  namesake  of  old; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  where 
thou  goest  I  will  go, ’’but  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  for  long;  surely  the  good  God  will 
not  much  longer  suffer  brother’s  hand  to 
be  raised  against  brother.  At  any  rate  I 
will  continue  to  send  thee  messages  often, , 
and  count  the  days  lost  till  I  see  thee  again.” 

Accompanied  by  the  miller’s  son  in  the 
miller’s  team  Major  Pusey  journed  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  his  commander  already  had 
his  quarters,  and  with  saddened  heart  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties,  once  so  attractive,  but  |. 
now  so  irksome. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  war,  in  the  Jerseys,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  | 
There  came  a  day,  however,  when  Bur- 
goyne  was  humiliated  in  the  North  and  an¬ 
other  day  in  October,  four  years  after  Ma¬ 
jor  Pusey  had  said  his  farewells  to  the  mil¬ 
ler  of  Kennett,  when  his  excellency,  Lord 
•  Cornwallis,  finding  himself  hemmed  in  onj 
i  the  narrow  neck  of  land  at  Yorktown,  gave 
up  his  sword  and  the  coloniers  were  free. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  relate  that  a  few 
months  later  his  majesty’s  troops  evacuated 
New  York  and  sailed  for  friendlier  ports. 
But  Major  Pusey  was  not  of  their  number. 
‘^Resigning  his  commission  as  soon  as  pos- 
jjsible  after  the  struggle  had  ended,  he  laid 
aside  the  scarlet  coat  and  sword  forever, 
land  in  the  attire  of  a  plain  English  geutle- 
/  man  he  set  out  one  bright  May  day,  in  the  j 
Spring  of  1782.  from  New  York  and  travel¬ 
led  southward  as  fast  as  his  horse  wouldi 
/carry  him. 

Lagging  no  time  in  Philadelphia  he  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  road  from  Market  street  aud 
early  in  the  afternoon  he  crossed  the  Bran¬ 
dywine,  lingering  for  a  little  while  to  muse 
on  the  battle  field.  A  few  miles’  gallop  and 
i  the  Unicorn  was  in  sight,  and  after  an 
1  hour’s  rest  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  down 
I  the  creek  road.  The  same  brilliant  forest, 

.  I  the  same  sounds  of  birds  and  the  same 
pleasant  murmur  of  the  stream  soothed  his 
heart  and  stirred  his  emotions. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Isaac  Pusev’s  mill 
loomed  white  before  him,  and  there  in  the 
door,  attracte.1  by  the  sound  of  hoof  beats, 
stood  Ruth,  radiant  and  winsome.  He 
threw  himself  from  his  horse  as  Ruth  sped 
to  the  gate,  and  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  he  said  :  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee 


dr  to  return  fropr  following  after  thee,  Un¬ 
people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God 
my  God,”  and  as  the  odor  of  thyme 
and  lavender  and  bergamot,  growing  in  the 
garden  border,  filled  the  air,  he  said: 

“Ruth,  Ruth,  this  is  the  happiest  day  off 
my  life.” 

Major  Pusey  had  left  behind  in  England 
no  ties  which  demanded  his  recall.  His  af¬ 
fairs.  iu  the  old  country  were  soon  settled 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  an  estate  adjoining 
the  property  of  Isaac  Pusey  became  his. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  mid-summer  har¬ 
vest  time,  there  was  an  assemblage  of  more  i 
than  usual  interest  at  Kennett  meeting,  up-  j 
on  which  occasion  Benjamin  Pusey,  lately 
in  the  military  service  of  His  Majesty,  King 
George,  now  a  plain  American  citizen,  took 
by  the  hand  Ruth  Pusey,  daughter  of  the 
miller  of  Kennett,  and  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  the  friends  assembled  proc  '-ed 
to  be  to  her  a  faithful  and  loving  husband 
until  death  should  separate  them  ;  and  Ruth 
in  like  manner  having  promised  to  be  his 
faithful  and  loving  wife,  they  stood  there 
in  the  silence  and  it  was  declared  that  no 
braver  man  or  sweeter  woman  had  ever 
stood  within  those  walls.  P. 
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OLD-TIME  POTTING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thirty  and  forty  years  agfo  Chester  county  was  dotted  all  over  with 
potteries.  The  competition  of  New  Jersey  and  England  was  however 
too  great  and  they  were  in  most  cases  forced  to  quit  business  and  a 
pottery  in  operation  is  now  almost  as  rare  a  sight  as  flax  being  spun 
by  an  old  spinning  wheel. 

On  West  Gay  street,  just  west  of  New  street,  West  Chester,  where 
Geo.  Townsend  and  others  now  have  comfortable  homes,  stood  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  potteries  of  Pennsylvania.  This  end  of  West 
Chester  in  the  early  days  was  the  fashionable  and  business  end  of  the 
town.  It  was  no  uncommon  scene  to  see  early  in  the  mornings  five 
and  six  huge  Conestoga  wagons  drawn  by  splendid  draft  horses  taking 
their  departure  filled  with  crockery.  These  teems  made  tours  to  all 
the  surrounding  towns  and  it  was  quite  an  event' in  the  history  of  the 
storekeeper  when  he  had  laid  in  his  supply  of  pots.  The  pottery  was 
successfully  operated  by  Enos  Smedley  and  afterwards  by  James  Don¬ 
nelly.  During  the  war  Donnelly  enlisted  in  the  124th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  The  war  seemed  to  have  unstrung  Donnelly’s  nerves  for 
according  to  an  old  inhabitant  “  Donnelly  and  his  pottery  both  went 
to  pot  ”  soon  afterwards. 

Up  in  Uwchian  township,  John  Vickers  operated  a  pottery.  Over 
in  Kennett  Square,  Edwin  Brosius  molded  the  clay  into  many  useful 
and  ornamental  articles.  Of  all  the  potteries  in  operation  in  those 
halcyon  days,  there  is  but  one  in  existence  today —the  Mt.  Jordan 
pottery  in  East  Nottingham,  operated  by  Ralph  Grier.  This  old  pot-  ’’ 
tery  has  successfully  withstood  the  competition  of  its  big  rivals  for 
over  a  half  century  and  is  a  familiar  landmark  to  all  southern  Chester 
county  residents, 
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PMPEPMltSBALL 

BIS  GOOD  NAME  AND  PROMINENT 
WORKS  LIVE  AFTER  HIM. 


His  Botanical  Labors  With  Those  of 
the  Late  Dr.  Darlington  Are  Passed 
in  Creditable  Review  by  a  Graceful 
Writer — A  Pioneer  in  the  Cause-  of 
Forestry  as  Is  Now  Being  Advanced 
in  This  and  Other  States. 


In  the  “Garden  and  Forest,”  ofNew  York, 
for  November  the  following  sketch  of  Ches¬ 
ter  county’slate  eminent  botanist,  Humphrey  I 
Marshall,  of  Marshall  ton,  appears  : 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  the  son  of  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  who  emigrated  from 
Derbyshire,  in  England,  in  the  year  1697, and 
three  years  later  married  the  daughter  of  an¬ 
other  English  emigrant,  James  Hunt, a  com¬ 
panion  of  William  Penn.  He  was  born  in 
West  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  in 
October,  1722,  the  eighth  of  nine  children. 
After  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve 
;  years  Humphrey  Marshall  worked  on  his 
l  lather’s  farm  until  he  was  sent  to  learn  the 


,-ade  of  a  stone-mason.  He  appears  to  have 
inherited  a  large  part  of  the  paternal  farm,  ; 
which  he  managed  before  his  father  s  death;  I 
in  1767,  and  upon  which  liecontinued  to  live 
until  1774.  when  he  removed  to  a  tract  of 
land  which  lie  had  purchased  near  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Meeting  House,  in  Chester  county,  and 
upon  which  ne  built,  with  . his  own  hands,  a  i 
substantial  stone-house,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  until  his  death  m  1801.  His 
life  was  that  of  an  honest,  hard-working  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  and  he  would  long  ago  have  , 
sunk  into  the  oblivion  in  which  his  friends  j 
and  neighbors  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  been 
blessed  with  a  love  for  nature  and  the  ability 
to  make  his  gift  useful  to  the  world. 

HIS  EARLY  LIFE. 

One  of  Humphrey  Marshall’s  relatives , 
was  John  Bartram,  an  excellent  botanist,  an 
intrepid  and  tireless  explorer  and  an  ener-  1 
getic  collector  of  plants.  Bartram  was  the 
principal  American  botanist  ot  his  day  and 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  many  of  the 
first  botanists  of  Europe.  Near  Philadelphia 
he  planted  the  first  botanical  garden  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  New  World,  which,  thanks  to 
the  zeal  ot  another  Philadelphia  botanist, 
Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  still  bears  witness  to 
the  success  of  his  labors.  It  is  probable,  as 
Dr.  Darlington,  another  Pennsylvania  bot¬ 
anist,  has  suggested  in  his  interesting  Mem¬ 
orials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall  that  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  taste  for  horticulture  and  botany  was 
awakened  and  pl-omoted  by  a  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  John  Bartram  and  by  constant 
visits  to  his  garden. 

Before  Marshall  left  his  father’s  farm  he 
commenced  to  collect  and  plant  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  neighboring  country;  and 
when  he  finally  established  himself  near 
Bradford  Meeting  House,  he  planted  an 
•j  arboretum  which  he  enriched  with  plants  | 
!  gathered  during  journeys  of  considerable 
length  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
undertaken  for  this  purpose  and  prosecuted 
\  with  no  small  danger  and  hardship.  His ! 
\  principal  occupation  for  many  years  appears 
\  to  have  been  collecting  seeds  and  plants  j 
which,  following  the  example  of  his  cousin 
Bartram,  he  sent  to  European  botanists,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  an  active  cor- 
__  i  respondence,  and  by  whom  he  was  greatly  re¬ 
spected  and  esteemed.  His  own  arboretum 
Was  planned  and  commenced  in  1773  and 
ijwenty  years  later  he  began  to  prepare  an  ac- 
;  count  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  this 
1  country.  This  was  published  in  1785,  under 
\  the  title  of  the  Arbustum  Americanum,  the 
\  American  Grove,  or  an  Alphabetical  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  natives  of 
/  the  American  United  States,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Linnsean  system,  forming  a  duodeci¬ 
mo  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, and 
believed  to  be  the  first  work  ever  published 
by  an  American  on  any  branch  of  botany. 
Considering  the  period  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  scanty  outfit  and  imperfect  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  it  is  a  remarkable  work 
i  full  of  common  sense,  the  record  of  careful 
\  observations  and  the  evidence  of  much 
acumen  and  good  judgment.  It  established 
the  author’s  reputation  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  has  preserved  his  memory 
among  the  students  of  .  the  liturature  of 
American  trees. 

_ _  THIS  OLD  HOME. 

Marshallton  long  ago  replaced  Bradford 
Meeting  House  on  the  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  peaceful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  village  the  house  built  by  Humphrey 
Marshall  still  testifies  to  his  skill  as  a 
stone-mason  and  the  solidity  of  his  work.  It 
is  still  embowered  by  trees  planted  by  the 
hands  of  the  father  of  American  dendrology. 
On  the  acre  or  two  of  ground  which  sur- 
-onds  the  house  there  may  be  seen  one  of  the 


largest  and  most  perfectspecimens  of  hjuercus 
lieterophylla  that  are  known  to  exist;  it  was 
raised  from  an  acorn  brought  by  Marshall 
from  th e original  tree  of  this  species  or  hybrid 
discovered  by  John  Bartram  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  his  garden  on  the.Sehuylkill.  Here, 
too,  is  a  Cucumber-tree,  Magnolia  acuminata, 
with  a  remarkable  thick  trunk  and  unus¬ 
ually  stout  branches,  and,  altogether,  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  this  fine  tree  that 
can  be  seen  anywhere.  These  two  trees  are 
probably  the  most  remarkable  of  those  planted 
by  Humphrey  Marshall  now  left  standing  in 
his  arboretum.  There  are,  however, 
some  large  Black  Birches  left,  a 
tall  long-stemmed  Celtis  of  great 
size,  some  Yellow  Buckeyes,  an  Euro¬ 
pean  larch,  a  rhododendron  maximum, 
which  has  grown  into  a  tree  with  a  short, 
thick  stem,  and  a  very  large  Ailanthus,  which 
must  have  been  one  of  the  finect  specimens 
planted  in  America,  and  some  venerable  box  j 
trees.  These  are  the  principal  trees  which  seem  | 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Marshall;  among 
them  are  several  others  of  smaller  size  which  j 
have  either  sprung  up  spontaneously  or  have  ,  ! 
been  planted  by  Marshall’s  successors. 

PASSED  TO  OTHER  HANDS. 

The  old  house  and  the  grounds  about  it 
have  recently  passed  from  the  Marshall  , 
family,  which,  so  far  as  the  direct  descend-  I 
ants  of  the  author  of  the  Arbustum  Ameri-  | 
cauum  is  concerned  is  believed  to  have  become 
extinct.  The  house  is  solidly  built  and  is  ■ 
likely  to  stand  for  many  a  long  day,  but  the  , 
trees  are,  of  course,  in  danger  as  long  as  they 
are  controlled  by  an  individual  owner,  or 
are  subject  to  a  change  in  ownership.  There 
are  already  indications  of  changes  about  the 
old  place;  and  since  it  has  been  occupied  by 
the  present  owner  some  of  the  trees  have  been  | : 

CUThe  thick  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  many  of 
them  planted  by  Marshall  himself,  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  a  general  tidying  up  has 
been  begun.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  for  i 
no  one  wants  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled 
thicket,  even  if  it  is  a  classical  one,  but  this  | 
removal  oi  the  protecting  influence  of  shrubs 
and  smaller  plants  from  about  these  vener-  , 
able  trees  can  do  them  no  good  and  may 
cause  them  injury.  Old  trees,  like  old  ] 
people,  do  not  long  survive  a  change  in  their  i 
surroundings  and  condition  of  life,  and  the, 
less  they  are  disturbed  the  better. 

SHOULD  BE  REMEMBERED. 

If  there  is  a  name  whichshould  be^ remem¬ 
bered  with  gratitude  by  the  lover  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trees  it  is  that  of  Humphrey  Marshall; 
or  if  there  is  anywhere  a  spot  which  should  ,. 
be  dear  to  them,  it  is  this  little  Pennsylvania 
farm-house,  which  was  the  home  of  the  au-  j 
thor  ot  the  first  American  book  ever  written  1 
about  our  trees;  and  no  trees  planted  un  | 
America  are  so  worthy  of  veneration  and  j 
care  as  these  which  were  planted  by  his 
hands.  Marshallton  is  the  Mecca  which  will  i 
attract  the  steps  of  every  student  and  lover  j 
of  our  trees,  and  Humphrey  Marshall’s 
house  and  arboretum  should  be  preserved! 
for  all  time  in  memory  of  a  pioneer  of  Amer¬ 
ican  science. 

In  his  native  State  a  movement  has  been 
successfully  inaugurated  which  looks  to  the  | 
better  care  and  management  of  its  forests;  in  j 
no  other  State  of  the  Union  is  there  such  an  j 
energetic  and  well-directed  forestry  associa- ; 
tion,  and  no  other  organization  of  the  kind 
in  this  country  is  doing  such  useful  work.  It  j 
might  well  add  to  its  eauipment  for  the  edu- ' 
cation  of  the  people  the  Marshall  Aboretum 
as  the  bestpossible  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  leader  in  the  work  they  are  carrying  for¬ 
ward.  . 

The  undertaking  is  certainly  not  a  serious 

he,  and  the  cost  in  proportion  to  the  good 


l™Lk?UJd  b,e,  accomplisbea  in  this  way 
probably  would  not  be  large;  and  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  are  many  men  and  women 
Who  would  be  glad  to  contribute  something 
toward  securing  a  spot  of  unusual  historical 
interest  and  education  significance.  All  that 
is  needed  is  some  one  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  no  individual  or  association  of  individuals 
is  so  well  organized  for  this  task  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Forestry  Association.  '**"^*m 

|  (  I;:,,,  <  ,v  ,  l 
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PKESERVI^F  LANDMARK*. 

“  Improvements  ”  are  very  often  one 
I  of  the  curses  of  the  time.  Filled  with 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  men  and  women 
olten  do  things  that  redound  little  to 
their  credit.  It  may  be  that  they' really 
know  better,  but  carried  forward  by  the  f 
desire  for  change  they  do  things  little  to  f 
their  credit  and  for  which  posterity  will 
award  them  more  maledictions  than 
blessings.  .  As  a  rule,  however,  such 
changes  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
rather  than  of  iudiffereiice.  They  don’t 
know  any  better,  and  there  is  no  creature 
on  the  earth  that  is  more  deserving  of 
our  pity  than  those  who  without  either 
j  taste  or  appreciation  themselves  persist 
jin  doing  things  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  especi- 
j  ally  when  their  action  means  the  obiitera- 
itionol  old  time  records  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  landmarks. 

An  unusual  case  of  this  kind  has  come 
to  the  front  among  our  neighbors  over 
I  in  Chester  county.  Near  the  border  of 
I  Chester  and  Delaware  counties — its  walls 

,  once  formed  the  line  between  them _ |' 

j  stands  historic  “Old  St.  David’s,”  the ; 
oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  State. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  venerable  edi¬ 
fice  was  laid  on  May  b,  1715.  It  is  full 
oi  historic  associations.  An  imposing  stone 
stairway  was  added  to  it  in  1771  by  the 
father  of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  It  has 
been  repaired  and  improved  often  since  f, 
that  distant  time.  In  1835  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  tear  it  down  ;  it  failed.  In 
1850  a  similar  project  was  defeated,  and 
the  church  remained  substantially  in  its 
original  condition  until  the  present  year. 

Now,  however,  the  iconoclasts  are  in 
the  saddle.  It  seems  the  present  officers 
are  mostly  new-comers,  who  arc  unable 
to  appreciate  the  venerable  and  holy  ■ 
memories  that  cluster  around  “  Old  St. 
David’s.”  Suburban  Philadelphians  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Waynes,  Moores 


and  Davises,  who  once  worshipped  and 
governed  there.  Those  have  laid  im¬ 
pious  hands  on  the  venerable  edifice.  To 
such  an  extent  was  public  indignation 
excited  that  the  Chester  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  has  taken  up  the  matter,  too 
late,  we  fear,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
our  arehmological  friend,  Julius  F. 
j  Sachse,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address  be- 
ifore  that  organization  which  was  an 
I  able  and  eloquent  protest  and  denuncia- 
Itiou  of  the  vandalism  that  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  ancient  church  at  Radnor. 

We  have  no  room  to  republish  Mr. 
Sachse’s  admirable  address.  It  is  lull  of 
the  lore  of  the  historian  and  the  anti¬ 
quarian’s  love  and  reverence  for  what  is 
sacred  and  worthy  of  preservation.  We 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  address  to 
shop  what  is  being  done  and  by  whom  : 

“  Cuon  my  last  visit  to  St.  David’s 
Church  I  found  that  nothing  remained  of 
the  original  historical  structure  except 
the  lour  bare  walls  and  the  dilapidated 
roof.  Within  the  church  everything  had 
been  removed  except  the  small  gallery 
which  holds  the  organ. 

“  The  concrete  floor  upon  which  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation  of  worshippers 
stood  and  knelt  under  King  and  Congress 
lor  tne  last  century  and  a  half  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  remains  broken  anp. 
crumbled  are  used  to  macadamize  the 
road  in  trout  of  the  church  yard . 

“  The  old  concrete  floor  which  would 
have  lasted  lor  centuries  to  come  and 
j  a(fded  stability  to  the  walls  of  the  church 
dates  from  the  period  between  1750  and 
1765.  It  was  over  eighteen  inches  in  ' 
thickness,  so  as  to  preclude  any  trace  of  ; 
dampness.  Ibis  has  now  been  replaced  ( 
by  one  of  ordinary  pine  flooring  laid  on 
the  hemlocK  joists. ...... 

i  he  radical  alterations  and  changes 
being  made  at  St.  David’s  have,  in  one 
sense,  not  been  made  on  the  spur  of  the  , 
moment,  or  because  they  were  necessary 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  building,  j 
But  they  have  been  agitated  for  the  last  / 
eight  years  by  certain  suburban  Phila- ( 
delphians,  who  came  into  the  vicinity,  \ 
and  not  having  any  ties  whatever  with 
tne  old  congregation,  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  venerable  edifice,  backed  by  thoir 
wealth,  commenced  to  agitate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  improvements,  to  adapt  the 
church  to  modern  needs  and  their  own 

personal  comfort . 

“The  reason  given  for  this  wholesale 
demolition  and  vandalism  is  that  a  cellar 
and  heater  are  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  present  suburban  congregation 
but  few  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  have  any 
family  ties  or  historic  connections  with 
the  old  provincial  pioneers  who  built  the 
church.” 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
conler  with  tha  church  authorities  and 
urge  upon  them  tho  preservation  of  the 
jedifice  in  its  primitive  simplicity. 
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.  Vandalism,  at  St.  David's. 

The  Chester  Cfeunty  Historical  So 
t-iety  met  on  Saturday  night  last  and 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  certain . 
alterations  now  being  made  at  old  bt. 
David’s  church,  Radnor  township,  this 
•  ■omity.  In  addition  to  passing  rcsolu- 
ions  of  protest  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  with  a  view  ot  restraining  the 
•vestry  in  further  alterations  of  the  ms-j 
rebuilding. 

Previous  to  the  passage  ot  the  resolu- 
ion s  and  appointment  oi  tlic  committee 
Tof.  Julius  F.  Sachro  gave  the  follow- 
ng  interesting  lecture  descriptive  of 
he  church  and  the  alterations  making 
it  the  historic  old  building  : 

Gextlemex  :  We  are  assembled  here 
to-night  to  express  our  opinion  upon 
certain  alterations  which  are  now  in 
progress  upon  a  time-honored  land¬ 
mark,  one  equally  precious  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large  of  our  county,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  denomination,  as  it  is  to  the 
historian,  antiquary  and  artist. 

I  allude  to  the  ancient  church,  in  the 
corner  where  the  townships  ot  East- 
town,  Newtown  and  Radnor  meet,  and 
whose  churchyard  wall  once  formed 
the  dividing  line  between  the  counties 
if  Chester  and  Delaware.  It  is  known 
and  wide  as  “Old  Bt.  David’s,” 
d  it  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church 
.11  the  State. 

The  alterations  in  progress  may  not 
only  remove  every  trace  of  the  ancient 
character  of  the  interior,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  if  they  do  not  actually  im¬ 
peril  the  stability  of  the  structure,  ac¬ 
tually  converts  the  ancient  building 
j  into  "a  veritable  tire  trap,  by  the  re- 
/  moved  of  a  floor  of  concrete,  and  sub- 
‘  /  stituting  one  of  hemlock  and  pine  with 
a  heating  apparatus  beneath. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  argued  that  we 
j|/  as  a  society  have  no  premises  in  the 
ml  matter,  that  the  alterations,  changes. 
i:L  and  demolition  under  way  are  made  to  1 
}  meet  the  demands  of  modern  needs, 

/  and  the  whole  matter  is  one  strictly  for 
'  the  vestry,  and  does  not  concern  the 
outside  public. 

In  answer  to  any  possible  argument 
of  this  kind  I  will  say  that  a  so  well- 
known  landmark,  cherished  and  vene¬ 
rated  as  Old  Radnor  church,  whose 
reputation  has  long  since  extended  be¬ 
yond  local  bounds,  is  more  or  less  a 
piece  of  public  property  in  which  the 
whole  community  holds  an  interest, 
and  its  stability  is  not  to  be  imperilled 
by  a  cliurch  vestry,  which  is  at  least 
but  a  temporary  creation  of  such  party 
or  faction  in  power  at  the  time  of  their 


The  preservation  dF  o.iir  rema 
landmarks  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  i 
our  organization,  and  an  expression  • 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  i 
upon  tiie  subject,  even  if  too  late  to 
stay  the  vandalism  at  St.  David’s,  may  I 
deter  others  from  committing,  similar 
acts  in  the  future.  '  . 

Upon  mv  last  visit  to  St.  David’ 
church  I  found  that  nothing  remained 
of  the  original  historical  structure  ex- 1 
eept  the  four  bare  walls  and  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  roof.  Within  the  church  every¬ 
thing  had  been  removed  except  the 
small  gallery  which  holds  the  organ. 

The  concrete  floor,  upon  which  gene- 1 
ration  after  generation  of  worshipers 
■  stood  and  knelt  under  King  and  Con- 
gress  for  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
lias  disappeared,  and  the  remains  bro¬ 
ken  and  crumbled  are  used  to  macadam¬ 
ize  the  road  in  front  of  the  churchyard. 
After  tearing  out  the  floor,  the  whole 
i.  space  within  the  church  was  dug  out  to 
a  depth  of  about  three  teet,  exposing 
the  original  foundations  of  the  church. 
In  the  western  end  an  excavation  was 
made  seven  feet  deeper,  making  the 
total  excavation  under  that  end  of  the 
church  ten  feet  in  depth,  to  accomplish 
which  several  hundred  cart  loads  of 
earth  were  removed  from  within  the! 
y  church  walls.  The  great  quantity  re¬ 
moved  may  be  seen  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  graveyard  where  it  was 
dumped  to  fill  in. 

The  reason,  given  for  this  wholesale 
demolition  ancT vandalism  is  that  a  cel¬ 
lar  and  heater  are  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  present  suburban  con¬ 
gregation,  but  few  of  whom,  it  is  sta¬ 
ted/  have  any  family  ties  or  historic 
■£.  connections  with  the  old  provincial! 
.  pioneers  who  built  the  church. 

The  entrance  to  this  excavation  be¬ 
neath  the  church  ia  made  under  the 
picturesque  stone  stairway  built  in  1771 


by  Col.  Isaac  Wayne,  the  father  ot 

(  ‘UAirf  ah  n’Vndf  "RflVf  \  1  f  lOll  f!  T’V 


Chester  county’s  great  Revolutionary 
hero. 

-  '  While  excavating  the  cellar  _  graves 
were  disturbed  of  several  Colonial  pio¬ 
neers,  who  were  once  prominent  in  the 
*  Radnor  congregation,  and  are  buried  I 
wit  hin  the  supposed  sacred  precincts  of  I 
the  church  walls.  In  one  case  the  skull 
was  crushed  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  la¬ 
borer,  in  the  other  the  skull  was  grubbed 
out  whole,  but  in  both  cases  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  remains. 

That  the  grave  of  the  first  of  these 
pioneers  was  a  person  of  importance  is  | 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  coffin  had! 

tan  ornamental  handle  at  the  head,  and| 
the  grave  immediately  over  the  body  I 
was  tilled  first  with  hay  or  straw, 'then 
.with  a  concrete  of  stone,  broken  glass 
Hand  mortar.  Tradition  points  to  this 
*  Itonib  as  that  of  William  Davies,  one  of  j 
the  first  wardens  of  the  congregation. 
Two  other  graves  within  the  church 
contain  the  remains  of  children  of  Win. 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  yhese,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  were  not  dis-j 
turbed. 

The  old  concrete  floor  which  would 


i’  -  'Hi uric's"  to  rauo  and 
•:  a,1,K(l.  ^'ability  to  the  walls  of  the 
[  emuch  dates. from  the  period  between! 
:  a!1-  //'?■  R  was  over  eighteen 

eaes  m  thickness,  so  as  to  preclude 
[any  trace  ot  dampness.  This  has  now  ' 
»  been  replaced  by  one  of  ordinary  pine  ; 
t  jhooiing  laid  on  the  hemlock  joists. 
iL  'V.nvlt  cl umges  are  contemplated  in 
"  V1?-  u.'(<!/'101'  arrangements  could  not  be 

■  definitely  ascertained,  as  none  of  the 
church  authorities  or  vestry  were  upon 
the  ground  pending  the  alterations,  the 

[whole  apparently  being  left  to  the  con- 
n  tractor  and  his  men.  The  only  infor- 

■  matron  gained  was  that  the  church 
| would  be  replastered  and  the  spotless, 

|  white  so  well  known  to  all  visitors 
would  be  replaced  by  washes  of  color. 

1  ,  Iht;  alterations  in  the  exterior  of  the 
\  church  m  addition  to  the  massive  chim¬ 
ney  stack  being  built  of  rubble  masonry 
m  the  north  angle  of  the  picturesque 
|  stairway,  according-  to  the  contractor, 
j  will  consist  of  an  ornamental  steeple 
uppu  the  roof,  in  place  of  the  present 
chimney. 

I  was  further  informed  that  the  alter¬ 
ations  under  way  will  cost  over  two 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  will  be 
defrayed  by  a  person  lately  come  into 
the  neighborhood  frrni  Philadelphia 
and  who  had  no  previous  connection 
with  the  church. 

1  he  radical  alterations  and  changes 
being  made  at  St.  David's  have,  in  one 
sense,  not  been  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
I  moment,  or  because  they  were  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  buildiiw.-- 
i  ,fc  lia7e  been  agitated  for  thelast 
I  eight  years  by  certain  suburban  Phila¬ 
delphians,  who  came  info  the  vicinity 
land  not  having  any  ties ’whatever  with 
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wealth,  commenced  to  agitate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  improvements,  to  adapt  the  j  | 
church  to  modern  needs  and  their  own 
personal  comfort . 

Whether  the  present  uncalled-for 
% andalism  v\  hi  add  a  single  communi-F 
cant  or  increase  the  winter  attendance! 

;  a  unit,  remains  to  be  seen.  Personally!  1 
I  doubt  it.  1  J  ' 

Two  years  ago,  this  fall,  it  was  first 
i  proposed  to  actually  undertake  these 
;  alterations.  A  notice  of  the  fact  found  i 
|  its  way  into  the  public  press,  which 
|  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that 
;  the  vestry  tnen  in  power,  backed  by 
public  opinion,  almost  to  a  man,  op- 
,  posed  any  radical  alterations. 

On  the  following  Easter,  however, 
a  vestry  was  elected  in  accord 
with  the  leading  spirits,  who  were  in 
tavoi  ot  making  the  changes  and  de- 
stroymg  the  antiquity,  if  not  the  sta- 
bility,  of  the  sacred  structure,  and  for 
the  hist  time  in  the  history  of  the 
church  the  historic  Wayne  family 
who  always  had  been  one  of  the  chief ! 
mainstay  of  Old  Radnor  Church  was  | 
presented  in  the  vestry  of  the  ■ 


Wow,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  the 
act  of  irreparable  vandalism  is  being 
accomplished,  undertaken  so  quietly 
,  that  but  few  outside  of  those  interested 
)  in  the  act  knew  what  was  being  done. 
An  inquiry  was  made  among  some  of 
S the  old  families  of  the  congregation, 
whose  ancestors  had  built  and  sus- 
r  [  taiued  the  church  in  all  the  political 
changes  through  which  the  province 
passed,  whether  they  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  changes  being  made. 
In  every  case  the  statement  was  made 
tha  t  for  years  all  changes  in  the  church 
hac,  been  strenuously  opposed ,  but  that 
j  m  the  present  instance,  under  tiie  new 
I  regime,  the  arrangements  were  made 
so  that  nothing  was  known  about  the 
vandalism,  until,  it  was  well  under 
I  way,  and  too  late  to  check  the  de¬ 
molition. 

:  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  late 
day  a  vestry  could  be  found  that  would 
lend  their  aid  to  making-  such  radical 
I  am11!65,  as  ars  now  under  way  at  the 
!  °Jcl,  Radnor,  which  have  left  nothing 
| of  tne  original  structure  but  the  four 
j  walls,  and  have  even  imperilled  these 
by  excavating  a  cellar  and  removing 
the  support  from  the  old  foundations, 
without  giving  any  advantage  of  c-om- 
j  pensauon  for  the  risk  run. 

The  most  necessary  repairs  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  church  is  a’new 
[root;  this  important  item,  however,  as  - 
ion  will  see  lrom  tills  photograph 
aken  during  my  late  visit,  in  the  wis- 
1  ,?”!  of  the  vestry  is  put  off  for  some 
j  d future  time,  the  holes  and  leaks  ' 

!  being  patched  up  with  a  hundred  or  so 
I  new  shingles. 

.  ^rbb  Ibis  plain  statement  of  the 
situation  1  leave  the  matter  before  the  ' 
society  for  such  action  as  the  members 
in  their  judgment  may  see  proper  to 
j  take. 

In  conclusion  the  Professor  gave  the 
names  of  the  following  officers  of  t  he 
church:  Accounting  Warden,  Henry’ 

P.  Conner;  Rector’s  Warden,  Joseph 
H.  Coates.  The  list  of  the  vestrymen 
|  was  not  returned  last  Easter, 
j  A  number  of  changes  have  been1' 

[  made  in  the  past  to  "  this  building, 
most  of  them  very  slight.  The  Pro-  ^ 
I  fessor  gave  the  following  list  of  them, 

!  which  he  had  copied  from  the  records 
j  of  the  church: 

1115,  May  9th,  corner  stone  laid. 

1767,  a  vestry  house  built  on  the 
i  north  side  of  the  church. 

1771,  large  gallery  on  south  and  west 
J  sales  built  in  the  churc-h.  A  vaulted  ; 

!  ceiling  was  put  in.  The  unique  and  $ 

[  picturesque  stairway  on  the  vest  end  ? 
i  bubt.  When  it  was  proposed  to  build 
this  staircase  a  grave  was  found  to  be 
in  the  way;  rather  than  disturb  the  . 
dead  resting  there,  a  wall  was  built 
uP.on  each  side  of  the  grave  and  the 
bric-k  arch  sprung  over  it;  this  may 
still  be  plainly  seen. 

At  the  present  day  when  anv  human 
remains  are  in  the  wav  the  heads  are 
simply  chopped  off  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere. 


.  ITS;:,  church  building  was  repaired.  I 

1780,  newT  window  put  in  the  chancel 
end. 

1799,  church  reroofed. 

1800,  four  new  windows  put  in  the 
church. 

1830,  first  radical  changes  and  alter¬ 
ations;  the  south  gallery  removed, 
colonial  pev.'s  and  old  pulpit  removed; 
modern  pews  introduced  and  large, 
platform  pulpit  in  east  end. 

1830,  a  new  vestry  house  built  seven- 1 
I  teen  feet  square;  a  Venetian  blind  ob-j 
f  tained.for  the  large  east  window. 

1835,  an  outbreak  to  tear  down  the 
church. 

1852,  large  platform  pulpit  replaced! 
by  a  smaller  one;  interior  repainted 
a  lid  repaired .  , 

1860,  another  outbreak  to  alter  and 
demolish  building;  public  sentimen.f 
|  again  too  strong;  church  reroofed  thisL 
.  year. 

1S02,  okl  lamp-posts  removed. 

1871,  SI, 000  spent  in  general  repairs 
and  present  vestry  room  built. 

1883,  March  26,  a  second-hand  pipe 
.  organ  introduced  in  the  gallery. 

1885,  doors  removed  from  pews. 

1893,  November,  church  entirely  torn 
out;  concrete  floor  chopped  out;  the 
!  space  within  the  church  walls  dug  out1 
i  about  three  feet;  cellar  ten  feet  deep  dug 
under  western  half;  a  wooden  floor  put 
in  place  of  the  substantial  concrete; 
heater  put  under  the  church;  roof; 
patched  with  a  few  shingles. 

The  speaker  exhibited  a  photograph 
1  of  the  church,  which  showed  the, 
patched  roof,  but  otherwise  the  exterior 
cf  the  building  looked  much  as  it  lias 
always  done.  _ J 


OUR  HISTORIANS. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  THE  CHESTER 
COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


A  Valuable  Papyr  Read  by  Gilbert  Cope 
The  Observance  of  Washington's 
Birthday  Recommended— Many  Val¬ 
uable  Donations  Received  —  Where 
Shall  the  Treasures  he  Kept  1— Other 
Points  of  Interest  Carefully  Consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Members. 


If  anything  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  and  is  determined  to  fill  it,  last  evening  s 
meeting  furnished  it.  This  was  the  regular 
quarterly  meeting  and  was  held  m  the  cora- 
-  in  the  Library  building.  Tae 


attendance  was  not  large, 
valuable  Work  done. 

THOSE  PRESENT. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  presen 
evening : 

Prof.  .T.  T.  Rolbrcck,  George  B.  Johnsoi 
Esq.,  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  Alfred  Sharpless' 
James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  Miss  Mary  I.  Stifle, 

J.  Newton  Huston  Esq.,  Samuel  Marshall, 
Gibbons  G.  Cernwall,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hemphill, 
Gilbert  Cope,  Esq  ,  J.  Carroll  Hayes,  Esq-, 
George  McCormick  and  Joseph  Thompson. 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS. 

Tte  President,  Professor  J.  T.  Rotbrock, 
was  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary,  Gilbert 
Cope,  lead  the  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting,  and  also  of  a  special  meeting,  which 
were  approved  as  read. 

James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  reported  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  held  several  meet 
ings.  He  also  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
special  committee,  which  was  appointed  to 
prevent  the  making  ol  changes  said  to  have 
been  contemplated  on  old  St.  David’s  Church 
at  Radnor. 

The  Committee  found  that  what  had  been 
done  could  not  now  be  undone,  but  that 
they  had  reason  to  believe  nothing  .more 
would  be  done.  Gilbert  Cope  read  a  letter 
which  lie  had  received  from  Miss  Travis 
Cochian,  Philadelphia,  in  which  she  stated 
that  her  ancestors’  graves  had  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  desecration  by  the  changes  already 
made  and  ofiering  financial  aid  ii  the  society 
found  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  alterations.  This  letter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

THAT  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

George  B.  Johnson,  Esq  ,  reported  that  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M., 
to  place  a  monument  to  General 
Washington,  at  Birmingham,  had 
been  taking  definite  shape.  A  half  acre  ol 
ground  had  been  purchased  and  money  is 
being  contributed  at  a  rate  that  encourages 
the  belief  that  a  handsome  shaft  will  be 
erected  at  an  early  day. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Stifle,  Committee  on  Chester 
County  Publications,  reported  that  she  had 
corresponded  with  the  editors  and  most  of 
them  bad  reported  favorably.  It  was  de¬ 
sired  to  have  two  copies  of  each  periodical 
published  in  the  county— one  to  cut  articles 
irom  for  the  scrap  books  and  another  for  filing. 
Tlieie  are  over  thirty  periodicals  published 
in  the  county.  Miss  Stifle’s  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  approved  and  a  voteot  thanks  ex¬ 
tended  to  her  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered.  Miss  Stifle  further  stated  that  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
promised  to  present  the  Historical  Society 
with  as  many  of  his  publications  as  possible. 
WHERE  SHALL  THE  TREASURES  BE  KEPT?  | 
The  question  which  bothers  members  of  the  i 
Historical  Society  most  is  what  to  do  with 
their  accumulating  treasures?  They  re¬ 
ceive  a  wheelbarrow  load  or  more  of  valuable 
books  and  papers  at  each  meeting  that  is 
held.  The  correspondence  is  considerable. 
The  newspaper  files  are  destined  to  be  im¬ 
mense  and  at  every  meeting  something  is 
said  on  the  subject. 

Last  evening  it  was  Gilbert  Cope  who 
broached  the  subject  and  everybody  had 
something  to  say.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  having  some  place  where  these 
papers  and  historic  records  could  be  kept 
solely,  and  yet  he  easily  accessible.  At 
present  they  are  nearly  all  stored  in  a  little 
room  in  the  Library  building  in  a  stack  on 
the  floor.  A  catalogue  is  kept  and  the  Li- 
tbrarian,  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  lias  charge  ot 
them,  tt  was  suggested  by  James  Monaghan. 
E‘0.  that  a  hook  case  could  be  putin  that 
room  which  would  hold  a  large  part  of  them. 
Prof.  Rothrock  said,  “R  can  be  made  m  sec¬ 
tions  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  apart  and 
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I  I  Jame,  "IST0KIC  landmarks. 

jthe  Esq  made  a  report  of 

fiacdmarks  lie  c  of  historic 

•  money  nothing  >,»?/  h*  ,lat  tor  ,ack  of 
ft  to  fait  the  matter  mJ;!,  ,' f“”c  ^  yet  except 
i  then  presented  the  Pf,j  V‘nous  quarters.  He 
pealing  in  the  name  .^solution  ap- 

urges  upon  ?lierthe0scho0l?if°thCal  Sooiety 
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newspapers  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  lffls 

as  they  are  received.”  lsl 

These  resolutions  were  una  nimously  adopted 

Mrs.  Hemphill  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  ask  the  teachers  to  have  the 
children  contribute  one  cent  each  on  Wash¬ 


ington's  birthday  for  this  purpose.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  approved  ot  and  Mr.  Cornwell  iu 
advocating  the  matter,  said:  “The  teachers 
will  be  glad  to  see  that  every  such  cent  cou- 
j  tnbuted  reaches  the  society,  where  it  will  be 
oevoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 


|  given. 


I  The  fact  that  only  a  few  days  intervened 
I  before  the  22d  was  thought  to  lie  the  most  i 
serious  difficulty  iu  the  way  of  getting  the 
plan  in-  operation  successfully.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  depend  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  resolutions  and  such  other  matter 
relative  to  the  subject  in  the  newspapers 
together  with  such  efforts  as  might  be  put 
forth  by  individual  members  ot  the  society 
in  correspondence  with  individual  schools 
and  teachers. 

PAPERS  REAP. 

It  was  suggested  by  Or.  Rothrock  that  the 
order  ot  business  should  he  changed  so  as  to 
allow  the  reading  of  papers  immediately 
after  the  reading  ot  the  minutes,  instead  of 
( after  most  of  the  other  business  had  been 
transacted,  but  no  action  was  taken.  He 
then  called  for  the  reading  ot  any  papers 
that  may  have  been  prepared  by  members 
present.  Gilbert  Cope  then  read  two  papers, 
of  which  the  following  was  the  first: 

OCR  CAI.ENPAR. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  accept  ing  things 
os  they  are  lhatwe  seldom  stop  to  think  of 
•heir  origin  or  how  we  should  get.  along 
without  them.  The  keeping  of  exact  dates 
s  a  very  important  matter  in  ail  civilized 
oounlrics,  but  a  date  suggests  a  starting 


point  from  which  to  count  time.  Tn  this  Ti 
in  ail  Christian  countries,  we  arc  Sin  posed 
£  begin  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  ihou”  this 
method  of  computing  time  was  not,  adopted 
until  long  alter  that  event,  and  the  evict 
day  is  unknown.  As  the  dhristains  came 
into  power  and  inliueuce  under  ihe  Roman 
Government  they  made  use  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  simply  changing  the  starting  point 

r'h,w-  bu  !<VDg  or,  the  cit  v  l<>  the  birth  of 
Cbrfgt  m  stating  the  number  oi  the  yen'- 
The  calendar  of  the  Romans  had,  however 
been  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  rulers,  who 
added  or  substraeted  days  and  months  at 
w!;  until  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar,  who 
with  the  aid  of  a famous  Egyptian  matlien  - 
tician,  revised  the  colandar,  which  v 
I  thereafter  known  as  the  Julian  calend 
and  continued  in  use  for KiOO  years. 

It  was  then  computed  that  the  solar  ve; 
or  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  earth  aroiiuu 
tb,6fhc,  was 365  days,  G  hours,  but, this  was 
a  little  more  than  eleven  minutes  too  much, 
or  about  one  day  in  131  years.  The  odd 
hours  had  been  disposed  of  by  adding  a  day 
in  every  fourth,  or  leap  year,  but  this  was 
too  much,  and  in  1582  It  was  found,  that  the 
verna  l  equinox  fell  on  the  11th,  instead  of  the 
21st  of  March,  as  it  bad  done  in  the  year  825, 
when  the  Nicene  Creed  was  adopted,  fixing 
itbe  days  on  which  Easter  and  other  mov- 
i  able  feasts  should  be  celebrated.  Thereupon 
I  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned 
i  astronomer  and  physician  of  Naples,  gave 

lir  'from  oStX?  m'thf 

'Standing  the  ru'e  th^  ieap  years-  uotwith- 

four  should  be^iio t  any  year  divisible  by 

17C0  i,SCO  nnd  lSCO  are^M*  TQUS  the  J^rs 
w  in  hn  ,ale.  not  leap  years,  but,  annn 


tvijl  be  v  Th^T*^  *ot  ]?ap  Fears,  but  2000 
-Roman  church  w?s  nnV°^*„1,latlD*  with  tbe 
'Protestants,  and  t  i  ,  ?  accepted  by 
governed  this  counfrv  thgian.d’  whicltl  tilei1 
made  until  1752,  by  whRb  timelnl®  was  uDot 
Amounted  to  11  days  1Cn  “ me  ttl0  error  bad 

Bfiipf 

pppsifif 

had  its  ougin  in  a  very  remote  on 
tiquity  and  among  the  worship ner^nf  fhA 

ltTiofh°eWmheXawSi,f  matteP  thl 

bfSan  on  the  27 1 1 i" o ? Deeenfbe °  Uni,/ the 

March,  Annunciation,  or  Lady  Dav  Rh/ 
vernal  equinox,  another  importantnnint 

~  J8S&&2 

Ihe  year  thus  beginning  on  the  25  of  Mar/»h 
Civ1lk y°elrn  TlIhfsiE°?,4ia8tlcaI>  Khor 
had  been  considered  as  t li eliewi n’n i Vo  f  The 

IMS  “nfeWoFuE Qe 

and  perhaps  in  recno-ni 

whteaidS’  12th-n'-onth  10th,  1742-3?  ^This^was 

Dot  aiways  done,  however,  and  one  mav  find 

ua^Grisin,  the  months  were  known  hv 
members, and  some  of  them  which  bearljatin 
M?nra  s’  'Is  September,  October,  November 
okf  formU1tbhn  ar,e  simljly  survivals  of  the 
chaneellt  thn  ■no?'  inc°rrect  since  the 
March  trbe  be§,nning  of  the  year  from 
Majch  to  January.  jU|ins  Oresar  appo“ 


1U4 


V 


>ripri  th©  da  vs  among  me  months  rather  | 
’elter  than  they  are  now,  but  July 
aamed  in  bislonorand  having  thirty-one 
lavs  his  successor,  Augustus,  determined! 
tote  eciually  bODored,  and  taking  one  day 
M  February  ad d e d  to  the  Oth  month, 
sintefe  known  as  August.  ,  t  94ft 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  aiose  (about  ^tu 
years  a^o)  in  an  age  of  much  superstition 
and  corruption  In  church  and  state,  and  they 
felt  It  necessary  to  draw  the  line  ut  every 
thin0-  that  savored  of  paganism.  Accoid.-; 
inslv  thev  declined  to  use  those  names  o  i 
months  and  days  which  had  been  be|towed 
irit  honor  of  oasrans  or  their  idols,  rieie,  ill 
Pennsylvania,  a  colony  founded  by  Wdliam 
pSSm  *02,  where  the  Society  controlled 
the  Legislation  for  many  years,  the  numeri-l 
cal  form  of  dating  was  not  only  largely  used 
■but  sane, Toned  by  law.  In  ‘.‘the  great  law  or 
...  the  body  of  laws  of  the  province  of  L  «unsy  1- 
Vania  and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  i 
,J5>aslatan  assembly  held  at  Chester  (alias 
T’n'and'  the  7tb  day  ofye  10th  month,  calledi 
.December,  1682.  ’  we  find  the  following  sec- 

And  belt  further  enacted  by  the  au  ¬ 
thority  aforesaid  that  the  days  ' 

and  ye  moDlhs  of  the  year  sbail  be  called  as 
in  Scripture, and  not  by  heathen  names  (as  are 
vulgarly  used)  as  the  first,  second  and  third 
days  of  ye  week  and  first,  second  and  third 
"months  of  ye  year  and  beginning  with  ye 
Lay  called  Sunday  and  the  month  called 

^Ttfis  was  somewhat  crude,  though  well 
meaning,  legislation,  and  after  a  few  years] 
became  obsolete.  It  was  only  expected  to  be 
efleettve  so  far  as  public  records  were  con¬ 
cerned.  As  a  quaint  and  rather  extreme 
example  of  adherence  to  this  enactment  1 
quote  from  our  court  records:  “Att  a  Court 
held  att  Chester  for  ye  County  of  Chester  ye 
£d  day  ofye  1st  weeke  of  yeSth  month  108s. 
The  voluminous  records  of  the  Society  of 
FiienCs,  as  well  as  their  private  family 
records,  are,  of  couse,  in  the  numerical 
stvle.  Their  descendants  qf  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  genealogists,  now-  in  copying  the 
old  dates,  chaDge  the  numbers  to  names,  and 
*or  those  prior  to  1752  almost  universally 
ake  errors.  Others  find,  for  example,  that 
>me  person’s  will  was  made  in  October  and 
-abated  in  January  of  the  same  year,  and 
at  oDce  conclude  the  record  in  erroneous. 
Xgain,  in  arranging  a  number  of  documents 
bearing  a  certaiD  subject  ithose  dated  in 
January  and  February  will  be  supposed  to 
precede  those  ot  the  other  months  in  the 
tsfl'TH©  y  63r* 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  In  1751, 
mi*? scribing  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
'a^endar  throughout  Great  Britain  and  her1 
blonies;  making  the  succeeding  year  beginl 
y  the  first  of  January  aDd  chopping 
ien  nominal  days  (3-18)  from  the  montm 
September,  1752,  so  that  what  would  have  | 
k  the  third  of  the  month  was  called  the  I 
•teenth.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
aondOD,  followed  by  that  of  Philadelphia, 
icted  its  members  to  recognize  the  change 
Style,  and  that  thereafter  the  months 
Euid  be  numbered,  beginning  with  Jan- 
r,  “all  other  methods  of  computing  or 
^„„:ng  the  months  unavoidably  leading  Into 
contradiction.” 

•Seeing  that  the  various  records  of  our 
cOfinty,  prior  to  1752,  are  in  “old  style”  and 
that  it  will  always  be  important  that  this 
fact  shall  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  them.  1  shall  ask 
our  worthy  County  Commissioners  to  have 
engraved  upon  some  one  of  the  marble  tab¬ 
let^  within  our  temple  of  justice,  side  by 
side,  the  old  and  the  new  calendars. 

CALENDARS. 

OLD  STYLE.  NEW  STYLE. 

Prior  to  1752  the  year  The  year  1752  began 
began  March  25th.  with  January  1st. 
March,  1st  month.  January,  1st  month. 


February,  2d  mouth. 
March,  3d  month. 
April,  4th  month. 
May,  5th  month. 

June,  6th  month. 

July,  7th  month. 

lyuc, ,  oil .li  i i •  lj j . i  ii.  August.,  8th  month 
yyemberJJth  month.  September, Dth  month 
member,  10  month.  October,  10th  montn. 
nary,  11th  month.  November,  11th  month 
uary,l2th  month.  Becember,  12th  month 

■ 


April,  2d  month 
May,  3d  month. 

June,  lth  month. 
July,  5th  month. 
August,  6th  month. 

‘  ptember,7th  mouth 
itober,  8th  month 


.... 

THOMAS  CUEYNKY,  KSQ.^ 

The  second  paper  read  by  Mr.  ^ 
entitled  “Thomas  Cheyney, 
retold  the  story  ot  ’Squire  G 
the  battlefield  ot  Brandywine 
■view’  with  General  Washington. 

Both  papers  were  received  with  appro 
and  the  first  on  the  calendar  was  regarded  „ 
the  members  present  of  great  historic  value. 

A  vote  ot  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Co™ 
for  its  preparation,  and  it  was  unamtnons 
resolved  that  the  society  should  join  Mr. 
in  his  request  to  the  County  Commission 
to  inscribe  the  calendar  in  a  conspicuous 
.place  on  some  of  the  marble  tablets  in  the 
Court  House. 

books  papers  and  relics  contributed. 

THe  following  is  a  list  ot  contributions  to 
the  Historical  Society  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  last  preceding  meeting  and 
which  were  duly  acknowledged  last  evening: 

T.  W.  Balch,  Philadelphia,  “Letters  and 
papers  pertaining  to  Provincial  History  of 
Pennsylvania;”  “The  French  in  America  ” 
both  good-sized  volumes,  and  alsoapamphlet 
entitled  “International  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tlOD  ^  * 

Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  three  portraits  of  her 

distinguished  husband. 

Bon.  R.  E.  Monaghan  “A  map  of  the  re- 
survey  of  Mason  and  Dixon?s  line  between 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  by  Colonel  J.  D. 
Graham  in  1849.50.”  Also  “An  autograph 

letter  from  the  late  John  Butter,  Esq. 

James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  E.  H-  Magills 
Catalo°ue  of  Educational  Institution  Among 
Friends”  and  “L.  P.  Powell’s  Education  in 
Delaware  State;”  a  vol.  of  pamphlets  neatly 
bound  containing  among  others  ‘  A  Dis¬ 
course  on  Man,”by  Dr.  Elwood  Harvey, 18ol 
“A  Lecture  on  Botany,”  by  Dr.  Darlington. 
“An  Essay  on  Indian  Corn,”  by  Peter  A. 
Browne,  in  1S57.  “A  Lithograph  of  West- 
town  School  in  1847.” 

James  M.  Beek,  “An  Address  on  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.”  J.  Max  Muller,  “Cata¬ 
logues  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School 
1871-72,  McClellan’s  Institute  1872,  Wn* 
Wyer’s  Boarding  School, 1867, and  WestClies- 
tei-  Academy,  1867-68.” 

Bebecca  J.  Jackson,  “The  Correspondence 
ot  Win.  Jackson  During  his  Service  in  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.”  This  included 
numerous  letters  from  such  well  known 
-Chester  county  citizens  as  Abram  Marshall, 
Judge  Bell,  Charles  Miner,  John  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Eninior  Kimber,  Joseph  J.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  Dr.  William  Darlington,  Win.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Joel  Swayne,  Frauds  James,  Esq  , 
David  Townsend,  Gen.  I.  D.  Barnard,  Wm. 
Everhart,  Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  Elijah  F. 
Pennypacker,  David  Potts,  Wiliam  Darling¬ 
ton  ami  others. 

Dr.  Francis  Newton  Thorp,  of  Philadel. 
pliia,  “An  Essay  on  Maize  by  Dr.  J.  W- 
Hflishberger.”  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothroek,  fifty 
numbers  of  “The  Magazine  of  American 
History.”  The  Doctor  also  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  complete  tile  of  the  little  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso 
elation,  entitled  “Forest  Leaves  ” 

Philip  P.  Sharpies,  “Village  Life”  a  book 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  late 
E}i  K.  Price.  Esq. 

Dr.  Wm.  D.  Hartman,  “The  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist  with  Engravings.”  Also  a  copy 
ojf  “The  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.”  “Notes  on  Ancient 
Temple  Architecture  by  John  M.  Hartman.” 
Two  volume s  in  pamphlet  form  entitled 
“Insect  Life, ’’and  a  volume  entitled  “Phelps 
&  Gorman’s  Purchase,”  by  Monroe.  . 

Allred  Sbarpless,  “The  First  Directory  of 
Philadelphia,”  published  in  1878.  Also  nine 
cannon  balls  and  grape  shot,  eight  of  which 
were  found  on  the  battlefield  of  Brandywine.  | 


The  other  one  came  from  elsewhere,  hut 
from  what  plnce  was  to  him  unknown, 
i  Jance’  .  1[.  Levengood,  of  Houeybrook, 

“CalculatK’ «  for  the  Transit  of  Views  for 
1 12th- Month  5th,  1882,  Viewed  from  the 
■  Earth’s  Centre,”  prepared  expressly  for  her 
in  1852  by  Joshua  Hoones. 

|  A  vote  ot  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
|  donors,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
i  instructed  to  xiersonally  acknowledge  the 
i  receipt  of  each  of  the  gifts. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

The  iollowing  persons  were  elected 
j  members  of  the  society :  Wm.  B.  Doan,  Lewis 
I  A.  Haltcn,  Coatesville;  S.  Edward  Paschal!  , 

!  Isaac  N.  Haines  and  Phebe  Griffith,  West; 
Chester;  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  Mery  Norris 
Cochran.  •  Jesse  S.  Cheyney,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
j  H.  Sbaeffer,  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned 


A  Word  Coriceiniug  Two  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter's  Good  and  Solid  Gitas. 


CAPT.  CORNWELL  AND  DR.  GREEN 


From 


Dave, 


The  Former’s  Experience  in  the  War  and 
His  Oonficemeat  in  Libby  Prison.  \ 
Dr.  Jesse  0.  Green,  Who 
is  Popular  With 
Everybody. 


Captain  R.  Thomas  Cornwell  is  one  of 
the  lew  men  Chester  county  has  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  rather  dubious  pleasure  of  board¬ 
ing  in  Libby  Prison 
during  a  part  of  the 
time  the  Late  Un¬ 
pleasantness  was  ua- 
der  way.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  did  not  himself 
select  the  boardiag 
place.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary-  Some  of  the 
Rebels  found  him 
where  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  with  fever,  and  he 
was  taken  to  the 
building  which  will  ge 
down  into  history  as 
one  of  the  worst  dens 
the  country  has  ever 
known.  When  he  was 
taken  there  he  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  about 
time  to  make  his  peace 
with  heaven  and  fix  up 
what  few  earthly  af¬ 
fairs  that  were  at 
hand.  But  his  frame 
stood  the  test,  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  hail  and 
hearty  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine. 

Capt.  Cornwell  was 
Capt.  Cornwall,  born  up  in  Orange 

county.  New  York  State.  He  got  a  pretty 

good  education  up  there,  and  when  a  young 
man  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
Early  in  1855  he  received  an  invitation  to 
teach  at  the  Millersville  Academy,  over  in 
Lancaster  county,  and  came  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — which  trip  he  has  never  regretted. 
The  Academy  developed  into  the  Normal 
School,  and  Teacher  Cornwell  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  In  1858,  however, 
he  and  J.  W.  Westlake  opened  the  Normal 
School  at  Indiana,  this  State. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  Corn- 
well  became  uneasy.  He  did  not  like  it; 
he  could  stand  a  personal  affront,  perhaps, 
but  when  Old  Glory  was  shot  at  (though 
missed),  he  got  riled.  Consequently  he 
raised  a  volunteer  company  among  the  lusty 


oung  students  ot  ms  scnool  and  offered' 
their  services  to  the  State.  At  this  time; 
there  were  plenty  of  volunteers  and  the : 
offer  was  not  taken  advantage  of.  | 

Cornwell  went  back  to  his  teaching  of 
grammar,  arithematic,  etc  .  but  his  mind 
kept  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  f4g 
had  been  insulted.  In  the  summer  of  18b2 
he  again  threw  the  books  aside  and  raided 
another  company.  This  time  his  efforts 
were  appreciated,  and  the  company  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Sixty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  Cornwell  being  commissioned  as 

captain.  ,  . 

The  13th  of  June,  1864,  is  the  dark  day  of 
Captain  Cornwell's  life.  On  the  day  of 
General  Milroy’s  disaster,  he  was  captured, | 
having  typhoid  fever  at  the  time,  and  was 
taken  to  Libby  Prison.  He  was  kept  there 
several  months,  during  which  time,  when 
his  convalescence  began,  he  kept  a  diary. 
This  diary  is  to-day  one  of  the  Captain  s 
most  valued  treasures.  Finally  he  was  ex¬ 
changed,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
command. 

Captain  Cornwell  came  to  West  Chestei 
and  studied  law  under  the  guidance  of 
Judge  William  B.  Waddell,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  was  associated  with 
the  late  William  Darlington.  But  he  was 
a  soldier  at  heart,  and  when  the  Wayne 
Fencibles  organized  he  bepame  its  captain. 
He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  com¬ 
manding  it  during  the  Pittsburg  riots  in 
1877.  .  , 

Captain  Cornwell  has  occupied  many) 
positions  in  West  Chester,  partjcularly  those! 
of  an  educational  circle.  He  is  of  a  social 
disposition,  and,  when  gathered  with  a  few 
congenial  spirits  his  rendition  of  “The 
Hamfat  Man”  is  a  work  of  art.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  West  Chester  Club  and 
spends  many  evenings  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Assembly  Building. 

JESSE  C.  GREEN. 

Dr.  Jesse  Cope  Green  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  highly  respected  citizens  in 
West  Chester.  Longer  than  the  memory  of 
of  the  town  he  has 
the  average  resident 
lived  in  the  commo- 
•dious  residence  in 
Gay  street,  in*  which 
he  continues  to  re- 
'  side  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life. 

Dr.  Green  was  given 
a  good  deal  of  notice 
within  the  past  few 
weeks  upon  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  half-century 
anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
tering  upon  the 
profession  of  dentist- 
try.  Away  back  in 
August,  1843,  he  com-  ... 
menced  to  practice  » 
upon  the  aching  mo-  V 
lars  that  troubled  the 
people  of  the  town, 
and  has  continued  so 
to  do  ever  since,  with¬ 
out  interruption.  He 
is  a  man  of  quick, 
nervous  habits  and 
has  the  reputation  of 
a  record  breaker  in 
drawing  teeth.  He  Dr.  Green, 
does  it  so  quickly  that  the  patient  in  the 
chair  does  not  have  time  to  realize  that  he 
is  undergoing  the  operation  before  he  is 
asked  by  the  doctor  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

“Mi  let  me  see!  Is  that  the  tooth? 
quietly  asks  the  doctor,  as  he  neatly  tucks 


a  pair  of  forceps  up  his  sleeve,  out  of  sight 
of  the  timid  and  trembling  patient. 

“Yes,”  mutters  the  unfortunate,  trying  to 
talk  in  spite  of  the  finger  the  doctor  has  in 
his  mouth. 

“Sure?  That  don’t  look  like  it,  w-hy — ” 
and  the  tooth  is  out,  the  suffer  thinking  the 
examination  is  still  on. 

Dr  .Green  has,  at  his  home,  a  half  dozen 
“collections”  of  more  or  less  interest. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
lot  of  135  walking  sticks  which  he  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  years,  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and 
shapes.  Some  of  them  are  made  of  historic 
timber,  some  of  rare  woods  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth  ,aud  some  are  made  of 
rare  woods  exquisitely  fitted  to  each  other 
and  highly  polished. 

Dr.  Green  has  never  consented  to  a  for¬ 
mal  interview  and  “write-up”  of  these  canes 
by  a  newspaper  man.  He  declines  contro- 
‘  versy,  and  when  pressed  for  a  reason  for 
the  declination  says  the  collection  is  yet 
far  from  complete,  and  a  description  of  the 
sticks  will  come  in  time.  He  has  a  strong 
affection  for  them,  for  they  have  been  got 
together  with  much  trouble.  They  came 
from  all  sections,  and  some  of  them  he  has 
gone  hundreds  of  miles  to  secure.  Others 
have  been  sent  to  him  by  friends,  and  in 
one  way  and  another  he  has  managed  to 
get  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of' 
the  kind  in  the  State. 

But  his  liking  for  collections  does  not 
drop  here.  His  library  is  filled  with  rare 
books,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  lot  of 
almanacs  he  has  collected  in  the  past  forty 
years.  This  is  his  first  collection.  He  has 
been  at  this  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  now  he  has  hundreds  of  them, 
in  all  languages,  from  the  cheapest  to  the' 
most  valuable.  Some  of  these  date  back, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, , 
and  are  curiosities  in  their  way. 

What  is  probably  the  finest  collection  of 
continental,  colonial,  confederate  and  other 
paper  money  in  Chester  county  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Green.  This  is  another  of- 
his  fads,  and  he  has  given  it  full  run,  until ' 
now’  he  has  a  lot  of  it  that  delights  the  | 
persons  interested  in  the  money  of  differ- 
.  ent  ages. 

Dr.  Green  has  been  interested  in  many  of 
the  organizations  of  West  Chester.  Haj 
joined  the  West  Chester  Fire  Company  in 
; 845,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer.  He  has  held  this  office  ever  since, 
being  at  present  the  custodian  of  the  funds 
of  the  company.  He  probably  breaks  all 
previous  records  in  this  or  any  other  State 
of  a  man  holding  an  office  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  length  of  time. 

Since  1855  he  has  been  a  volunteer  ob¬ 
server  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C„  and 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Weather  Ser¬ 
vice  since  its  organization.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  dental  circles  of  the  State, 
being  an  officer  of  the  present  State  asso¬ 
ciation;  w’as  an  active  member  of  the  Westi, 
Chester  Philosophical  Society,  is  an  over-J 
seer  of  the  Friends  meeting,  was  president! 
of  the  Relief  Society  and  has  been  identi-j 
fled  with  many  other  interests. 

Withal.  Dr.  Green  is  a  genial,  pleasant; 
gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  the  young  aud 
a  citizen  of  whom  West  Chester  is  proud. 


From,  yrip^c^dL . J 

. S/fc-d/tA..  ^(2^2. 

Date,  fy/s'd/U-JL. $.. . 


OUR  HISIOBKNSL 


. 


TBE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  IN  SES¬ 
SION'  LAST  EA  E^l.NO.  ,  j 

Plans  Laid  for  Planting  a  Memorial 
Slone  on  lfie;  Spot  Where  Lal.iy^, 
ette  Was  Wounded. 

Last  evening  a  memfrg'tfftlie  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  their  room  in  the  Library 
building.  Those  present  were  Professor  D. 
W.  Howard,  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  Miss  Mary  I 
Stille.  Mrs.  Dallett  Hemphill,  Loundes  Tay¬ 
lor,  James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  Gilbert  Cops., 
and  G.  G.  Cornwell, lEsq.  Mr.  Cornwell  was ^ 
called  toithe  chair  and  Mr.  Monaghan  stated  p 
that  the  meeting  had  been  called  sat  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  his  purpose  in  having  it  called 
was  to  take  action  in  reference  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  memorial  stones  ter  .mark  historical 
spots  in  the  country. 

By  request  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  Mr.  Monaghan  gave  a  report  of  what  had  H 
so  far  been  done  in  the  way  of  raising  fud0s  {;* 
lor  this  purpose.  He  stated  that  there  hadj 
been  collected  altogether  over  $50.  Four 
schools  have  been  heard  from  so  far,  as  fal¬ 
lows:  Miss  Townsend’s  private  school,  the: 
Friends’  graded  school,  the  public  schools  of, 
West  Chester  and  the  public  school  ot  Pom- 
roy. 

Prolessor  Leister,  Principal  ^of  the  public 
schools  of  Phrenixville,  has  expressed  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  plans  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  has  promised,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  school  board,  that  he  would  take! 
up  a  collection  in  the  schools  ol  Phccnixville 
at  an  early  day. 

WILL  PLANT  THE  FIRST  STONE. 
Proceeding  with  the  matter  Mr.  Monaghan 
said:  “We  have  money  enough  now  to  plaut 
one  stone  at  least,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  make  arrangements  to  have  it 
clone.  This  would  stimulate  the  giving 
which  has  already  begun.  I  would  suggest 
the  spot  where  Lafayette  was  wounded  j 
ought  to  be  the  first  marked.  It  is  now 
known,  but  is  in  danger  of  being  iorgotten.” 

Professor  Howard:  “There  is  still  one  man 
who  remembers  seeing  Lafayette  point  out;, 
the  spot  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  i  t 
country  in  1825.” 

Gilbert  Cope:  “This  is  a  little  outside  of 
my  line,  but  I  think  it  the  spot  where 
Lafayette  was  wo. inded  is  to  be  marked  the 
stone  should  be  a  better  one  than  others,  and 
should  be  inscribed  somewhat  extensively.” 

Mr.  Monaghan:  “I  would  suggest  that  the 
stone  be  set  on  the  11th  of  September  next; 
and  that  appropriate  exercises  accompany 
its  planting.” 

This  was  agreed  to  and  some  dis'eussion  ot 
a  general  character  followed  as  to  what  the 
exercises  should  consist  of  and  how  the  dm 
tails  should  be  arranged. 

The  schools  are  to  have  a  prominent  part, 
the  district  in  which  the  schools  contribute 
the  largest  sum  to  have  the  post  of  honor. 
The  Governor  and  bis  staff  and  distinguished 


iers  will  be  invited, 
m  ottered  the  follow- 


Americans  and 

Finally  Mr. 

lDg. 

Resolved,  That  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of 

the  county  which  contribute  to  the  erection  . 
ol' historical  landmarks  are  hereby  invited 
to  prepare  essays  on  “Lafayette  s  Services 
to  America,”  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Historical  Society  not  later  than  .Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  that  a  prize  be  given  to  the 
best  essay,  which  will  be  read  at  the  planting 
lOf  the  first  stone,  September  11th  next,  eacn 
essay  to  be  sighed  by  a  fictitious  name  and 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  endorsed 
1  with  the  fictitious  name  and  containing  the 
'true  name  of  the  writer. 

This  resolution  was  adoped  unanimously, 
as  was  also  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  members  of  ail  the  patri¬ 
otic  orders  and  kindred  associations  wituiu 
the  county  are  hereby  invited  to  contribute 
for  the  erection  of  historic  landmarks  ana 
to  attend  ihe  exercises. 

Mrs.  Hemphill  was  appointed  a  committee 
of  one  to  invite  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  co  operate  with  the  Historical  Society 
in  its  plans.  ...... 

It  was  decided  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  the  people  of  West  Chester  to  eon-t 
tribute  to  the  lund  and  that  the  Correspond-! 
ing  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Barber,  be  directed" 
to  apportion  the  names  of  our  citizens  among 
the  active  members  of  the  Society,  who  shall 
take  in  hand  the  work  of  securing  the  sub- 
I  tcriptions  of  those  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  upon  their  several  lists.  On  motion  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Fi'om, 


. . 


■  Date, 

£ 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  ' 

ODD  STORIES  OF  THE  LONG  AGO  TOLD 
IN  A  QUAINT  STYLE. 


Mention  of  People  and  Places  That 
Are  Yet  Dear  to  the  Hearts  of  Many 
Chester  Countlans— Some  Reminis¬ 
cences  ol  Old  School  Homes,  School 
Boys  and  Places  of  Early  Worship, 
j  Farm  Machines  and  Crops  Talked 
About,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Editor  News:— The  following  articles  are 
I  copied  verbatim  et  literalum  from  the  very 
interesting  diary  ot  Isaac  Martin,  Esq  ,  of 
Marlboroughville,  ex-teacher  and  nursery - 
J  man,  and  now  the  gentleman  of  8o  years, 
who  has  had  the  fine  taste  to  preserve  these 
names  and  histories  and  the  generosity  to 
[sanction  their  publication  in  the  interest  of 
|  the  people  of  his  dear  Chester  county  home. 
It  would  be  well  if  many  others  were  ani- 
I  mated  by  the  spirit  ol  his  prologue. 

Very  truly,  Daniel  W.  Howard, 
Vice- President  Chester  County  Historical 
Society.  _ 

Marlborough,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ,  [ 
Third- Month  21st,  1872.  j 
SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EVENTS  THAT 
OCCURP.ED  IN  THIS  NEIGHBORHOOD  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

A  love  for  the  legends  of  the  past  is  one 


-S. 


the  distinctive  characteristics  ot  humanity, 
tar  as  we  know,  there  is  no  creature  below 
the  dignity  of  man  that  can  appreciate  or 
utilize  the  experiences  of  a  former  age.  ’Tis 
this  capacity  tor  seizing  upon  and  appro¬ 
priating  to  our  use  the  discoveries  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  that  enables  each 
succeeding  generation  to  improve  upon  the 
status  of  its  predecessor.  ’Tis  this  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  basis  of  all  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  hence  we  find  it  enjoined  as  a  precept 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  all  age*  that  tne 
“fathers  should  teach  the  children  and  re¬ 
hearse  in  the  congregations  of  the  people 
vi  bat  has  been  told  unto  them  by  men  of  the 
olden  times.” 

Before  the  invention  of  written  language 
this  was  all  done  by  oral  communication, 
.ail'd  was  necessarily  brief  when  compared 
with  our  modem  histories.  These  brief  tra¬ 
ditions,  however,  ofttimes  propel  an  interest 
amt  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  records  of 
aiSbre  enlightened  periods.  But  traditions 
treat  chiefly  of  incidents  connected  with  in¬ 
dividual  or  domestic  matters,  and  hence  in- 
Jgfm  us  of  the  true  nature  of  man,  while  the 
1  '  /ter  of  history  for  the  most  part  takes  for 

/i  theme  the  doings  of  some  leader  of  large 
‘.passes,  and  presents  to  our  view  the  doings 
of  man  as  an  artificial  being;  hence  it  we 
would  learn  of  the  doings  around  the  family 
fireside,  and  domestic  economy,  we  must 
turn  from  the  pages  ot  the  so  called  historian 
to  the  humble  relation  to  traditions  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  father  to  son, 
during  the  leisure  ot  the  winter  evenings 
within  the  social  circle.  Prompted  by  the 
foregoing  considerations  and  in  hopes  of  con¬ 
tributing  somewhat  to  the  interest  of  the 
circle,  I  have  concluded  to  jot  down  some 
reminiscences  of  events  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Marlboro  fity  years  ago. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  MASTER. 

At  that  time  Eusebius  Barnard  taught 
school  in  the  old  house  on  the  meeting  house 
lot.  The  school  house,  meeting  house  and 
some  sheds  for  horses  were  the  only  build¬ 
ings  on  the  hill.  The  school  fund  property, 
William  Robinson’s  lot,  the  lots  in  the 
village,  the  field  north  of  the  village  down 
nearly  to  the  creek,  a  part  of  Baily’s,  west  of 
the  road,  more  than  one-half  of  the  grave 
yard,  with  the  lots  south  ot  it,  were  all 
covered  with  heavy  timber. 

The  road  that  now  passes  through  the 
village  had  not  then  been  laid  out.  The 
whole  scenery  around  the  meeting  house  was 
that  of  a  thick  forest,  presenting  on  a  cloudy  ! 
day  quite  a  gloomy  appearance.  It  was  just! 
the  place  for  a  superstitious  mind  to  feel  a 
shudder  of  dread  ,  as  they  were  compelled  to 
pass  it  in  the  dim  shades  of  twilight,  and 
many  were  the  palpitating  hearts  that  with 
quickened  steps  hurried  through  the  gloomy 
pJace. 

The  grave  yard  was  of  about  one-half  its 
present  size.  Thestone  walls  and  sheds  were  ] 
not.  The  meeting  house  itself  was  then  but  j 
a  modern  aflair,  having  been  erected  in  the 
year  1801.  +  k 

„  A  PRETTY  SPOT. 

The  school  house  stood  near  the  lower  end  I 
of  the  meeting  house  lot.  It  was  a  stone  1 ' 
structure  20  feet  square, cellared  under;  a  well  I 
w  ith  a  pump  was  near  the  door,  lofty  trees  of  I 
chestnut,  oak  and  hickory  shut  out  the  noon¬ 
day  sun.  North  of  the  road  opposite  the  school  H 
house  was  an  almost  impassable  thicket  of 
dog-wood,  alder,  green-briar  and  ferns,  inter- 1 
spersed  with  beautiful  honeysuckle  and 
flowering  plants.  Here,  in  the  early  spring- j 
time,  were  seen  white  blossoms  of  the  red- 1 
root,  the  blue-violet,  the  purple  anemone  and  | 
the  delicate  Claytouia  Virginia,  or  spring- 
beauty. 

So  much  for  things  outside  the  school 
bouse.  Inside,  as  you  entered  the  door,  on 


the  right  hand  or  southeaL. _ 

house, on  a  raised  platform,  stood  the _ 

desk  and  seat.  Opposite  the  door,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  were  a  series  of  plat¬ 
forms,  rising  above  each  other,  and  furnished 
with  desks  and  seats.  There  were  also  a  seat 
and  desk  on  the  east  and  another  on  the  west 
side  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  stood  the 
stove,  surrounded  by  low  benches  for  the 
small  scholars. 

On  a  cold  morning  in  January  we  arrived 
at  this  old  school  house.  The  teacher  was  just 
turning  his  key  in  the  door  lock,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  usinto the  presenceofacold(notacoal) 
stove.  As  friction  matches  “as  yet  were  not” 
flint  and  steel,  with  tinder-box  and  brim¬ 
stone  were  brought  into  requisition,  and, 
presently,  a  roaring  fire  was  thawing  out  the 
different  fingers  and  blue  noses  of  the  shiver¬ 
ing  school  boys. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  Eusebius  Bar¬ 
nard  was  the  teacher.  It  would,  however, 
be  more  difficult  at  this  late  day  to  name  all 
those  who  were  present  as  scholars  on  that 
morning— fifty  years  ago.  I  will,  however, 
mention  them  as  far  as  present  recollections 
may  enable  me:  There  were  David  and 
William  Chalfant,  Pennock  Marshall,  Jacob 
and  William  Mendenhall,  Osborn  Entriken, 
John  Valentine,  Thomas  Quinn,  Washing¬ 
ton  Floyd,  Thomas  Mercer,  James  Pollock, 
Caleb  Temple,  Thomas  Temple,  Cyrus  Bar¬ 
nard,,  Emma  Jenkins,  and  he  who 
thus  recalls  these  recollections  of  ye  olden 
times.  This  list  probably  contains  about  one- 
half  of  those  present  on  that  occasion.  The  I- 
names  ot  the  remainder  have  scared  the  fate ! 
of  many  other  things  that  claimed  my  atten-  j 
tion  in  those  distant  times.  Well,  to  re-! 
member  one  half  at  the  end  of  ahalfcen-i 


tury,  may  perhaps  be  some  evidence  of  a 
memory  not  entirely  the  worst  in  the  world. 

DOWN  TO  WORK. 

The  house  being  warmed  up  the  exercises 
of  the  day  commenced.  First  was  heard  a 
class  in  grammar;  next  book,  Comly’s- 
next  the  Senior  Class  in  reading  being  either 
the  Seauel  or  English  reader.  The  class  thus 
beard  then  took  an  exercise  in  writing.  The 
JuniorClass  was  then  heard  in  thejTntrodue- 
!  lion  Spelling  Book”  or  “Primer,”  according 
to  age  or  advancement.  The  writing  being 
completed,  arithmetic  and  some  branches  of 
mathematics  were  attended  to,  until  it  was 
announcedi  from  the  “teacher's  corner” 
“Spelling  lesson!”  A  light  stir  of  books  and 
■  slates  and  the  whole  array  of  spelling  books 
were  distributed  from  the  shelf  beneath  the 
teacher’s  desk.  In  those  days  a  supply  ot 
spellers  was  furnished  by  the  school  fund. 
The  routine  in  the  afternoon  was  pretty 
much  the  same,  with:  the  exception  of 
the  grammar  class.  Geography  and  mental 
arithmetic  were  not  then  taught.  Reading, 

1  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  cyphering,  were 
the  standard  studies  of  those  days. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  schools 
of  that  period  with  those  of  the  present  day. 

1  There  is  a  remark,  however,  I  will  make  in 
regard  to  the  school  readers.  After  forty 
years’  experience  with  a  great  variety  of 
readers  I  have  come  to  the  deliberate  con¬ 
clusion  that,  taking  into  account  the  whole 
influence  of  school  reading, in  forming  purity 
of  style,  and  high  amount  of  sentiment,  I 
|  have  never  lound  a  series  of  readers  possess- 
‘  ing  a  greater  amount  of  excellence  than 
“Murray’s  Introduction  English  Reader  and 
,  Sequel.” 

This  much  may  suffice  for  the  exercises  in 
the  school  room. 

When  eleven  o’clock  on  Fourth-day  morn¬ 
ing  came  round,  as  it  usually  did  once 
a  week,  the  announcement  was  heard 
!  “Lay  by  your  books  and  make  ready  for 
meeting.”  After  a  few  moments  of  silence 
the  whole  school  was  arranged  in  pairs,  a 
larger  takiDg  charge  of  smaller  scholars,  and 
a  line  of  march,  hand  in  hand,  was  taken  to 
i  the  meeeting  house. 

Seated  within  Its  walls  let  us  for  a  few 
;  miuntes  take  a  survey  of  the  scene  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  realize  the  picture  as  presented 
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years  ago. 

1  /  A  GROUP  OF  BOYS. 

i  Bn  the  upper  seat,  next  the  partition,  sat 
\3}eP  Pennock,  Beniamin  Mason,  Euoch 
Wickersham,  James  Pyle  and  Abraham 
Marshall.  Next,  below,  sat  Joseph  Barnard, 
teeter  Wickersham,  William  Wickersham, 
it  a. eh  Wickersham,  Richard  Barnard.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  Thomas 
Martin,  David  Chaifant,  Jacob  Dingee, 
Morris  Mendenhall  and  William  Allen.  On 
'°wer  seat  the  partition  sat  William 
Windle,  Thomas  Wickersham,  Cyrus  Bar. 
nard,  John  Pyle,  Isaac  Pierce  and  William 
Embree.  Opposite,  on  lower  seat,  were 
James  Gawlhrop,  Goodwin  Chaifant,  Gideon 
Wickersham,  John  Valentine,  B.  Parker- 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Seal.  On  first  s&at  facing 
I  the  gallery  and  next  partition  were  William 
|  Commons,  Abner  Chaifant,  Benjamin 
I  House,  James  Pyle,  Jr.,  Isaac  Bailey  aud 
1  Charles  Buffington;  next,  Jerry  Bailey, 

3  Elisha  Barnard,  Amos  Barnard,  Caleb 
Wickersham,  Jr.,  Jacob  Way;  next,  Richard 
'M.  Barnard,  Eusebius  Barnard,  Elisha 
[Gatehe,  Caleb  Pennock,  Jr.,  Simon  Barnard, 

J  Joseph  M.  Barnard,  William  J.  Cloud.  On 
“  the  seats  back  from  there  in  various 
jj  order,  Enoch  Wickersham,  Jr,  Cyrus 
j  Barnard,  Samuel  Martin,  George  Martin, 
j  Thomas  Martin, Simon  Martin,  Milton  Mar- 
!  shall,  Pennock  Marshall  and  others.  On  the 
1  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  and  about  the  stove 
J  John  Monks,  Samuel  Sellers,  Jonathan  Sel¬ 
lers,  William  A.  Cloud,  and  occasionally 
I  many  others  not  mentioned  of  the  society. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  of  them 
weie  present  on  Fourth-days.  On  First-days, 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  chief  part  of  those 
mentioned  in  their  seats. 

The  calm,  benignant  countenance  of  Caleb 
Pennock  was  a  fitting  crown  to  this  assem¬ 
bly.  Benjamin  Maine  might  have  been 
taken  as  the  personification  of  some  -‘seer  of 
ancient  times,”  rapt  in  contemplation  >‘  of 
the  world  unseen.”  On  most  occasions 
Caleb  had  a  few  words  of  exhortation  for  the 
assembly,  urging  upon  them  the  duties  of 
holiness  and  a  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come. 

Of  the  57  persons  named,  there  are  now  but 
10  remaining,  to  wit:  John  Valentine,  Dr. 
Thomas  Seal,  Caleb  Wickersham,  Simon 
Barnard, Samuel, George, Thomas  and  Simon 
Martin,  Milton  and  Pennock  Marshall.  Of 
the  departed,  many  of  them  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  silent  assembly,  within  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  adjoining  graveyard. 

Iviy  limited  acquaintance  with  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation  percludes  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  satisfactory  list  of  tnose  who  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Having  in  a  former  communication  given 
you  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be  seen  on  Marl¬ 
boro'  Hill  fifty  years  ago,  I  will,  with  your 
permission  on  the  present  occasion,  take  a 
liltle  excursion  around  the  neighborhood 
and  see  what  is  being  done  by  some  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  at  the 
MeetiDg  House. 

We  will  first  take  a  look  from  the  bank 
north  of  the  house.  The  prospect  was  much 
shut  in  by  heavy  timber  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  extending  down  Bearly  to  the  creek; 
also,  a  considerable  way  down  on  the  west 
side. 

The  farm  now  occupied  by  John  Huey,  to- 
I  gether  with  a  part  of  Milton  Barnard’s  farm, 

'  also  the  several  lots  in  Marlborhville,  were 
embraced  in  one  track,  and  held  by  Cyrus 
Barnard.  Barge  flocks  of  merino  sheep  are 
1  seen  feeding  in  the  wide  fields  of  this  farm. 

1  Cyrus  had  for  some  years  been  quite  exten- 
siveiy  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  Dur- 
j  ing  the  war  of  1812-15  much  attention  had 
|  been  directed  to  the  growing  and  manufac- 
j  turing  of  wool.  The  merino  sheep  were  in¬ 
troduced  from  Spain,  and  at  first  sold  at  . 
enormous  prices.  C.  Barnard  bought  ten  of 
them  for  91,000  and  a  large  number  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices.  He  soon  had  his  farm  overstocked, 
and  to  procure  ranges  for  his  flocks,  pur¬ 
chased  several  tracks  of  land  in  different 
places.  The  speculation  turned  out  a  losing 
one.  Peace  being  restored,  the  large  importa¬ 
tion  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  reduced  the 
price  of  wool  and  sheep  so  much  that  in  a 
short  time  merino  sheep  could  be  bought 
■or  two  or  tbreee  dollars  per  head.  The  con?. 


sequence  was  that  at  the  time  of  his  decease  ‘ 
this  fine  estate  was  so  much  involved  as  to 

eave  but  a  small  portion  for  his  children. 
The  piece  of  land,  too,  had  depreciated;  the 
main  part  of  the  farm  was  sold  to  William 
Huey,  uncle  of  the  present  proprietor,  at 
fifty-four  dollars  per  acre. 

FOND  OF  NEW  THINGS. 

I  Cyrus  Barnard  was  in  man/ respects  some¬ 
what  singular  in  his  notions  and  actions. 
He  possessed  a  mind  above  the  average  of 
|  his  contemporaries,  but  lacked  that  very 
Icommon  sense  tact  that  takes  things  right 
and  foremost.  He  was  fond  of  new,  untried 
things,  maDy  of  which  in  the  end  proved 
serious  losses.  He  was  among  the  first  to  use 
a  threshing  machine.  He  had  one  erected  in 
I  his  barn,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars; 
it  was  put  ia  motion  by  a  sweep  horse  power 
under  the  barn.  It  would  thrash  after  a 
fashion,  but  at  a  cost  quite  equal  to  the  then 
common  method  with  the  Hail. 

The  first  mowing  machine  in  the  neiglibor- 
!  hood  was  seen  in  his  fields,  very  different  in 
construction  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  cutter  was  simply  a  flat  plate  of  steel, 
forming  the  circumference  of  a  horizontal 
wheel  of  some  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter.  This  wheel  was  put  in  action  by 
a  system  of  cog  wheels,  giving  it  a  rapid 
motion.  As  loDg  as  the  cutter  was  kept 
quite  sharp  and  the  ground  smooth  and 
i  level,  with  the  grass  standing  erect,  the  ma- 
'  chine  made  very  good  work,  but  if  it  came 
j  in  contact  with  a  stone,  the  result  was  the 
'  removal  of  the  edge  from  the  entire  cutter. 
To  remedy  this  a  small  grindstone  was  so 
fixed  as  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Made  and  grind  it  wnile  in  motion.  When 
the  grass  was  down  or  leaned  from  the 
mower,  it  would  generally  be  passed  over 
without  cutting.  Another  objection  was,  it 
required  too  much  force;  it  was  hard  wor^, 
for  three  horses.  The  machine  never  became 
popular,  and  this  one  was  the  only  one  I 
ever  saw.  It  served  for  a  time  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  neighborhood  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  was  finally  consigned  with  the 
threshing  machine  to  the  general  lumber 
heap  or  old  iron. 

MORE  ABOUT  MACHINES. 

While  on  the  subject  of  machines,  I  might 
mention  one  for  ditching  and  canal  digging, 
invented  and  patented  by  C.  Barnard,  from 
I  which  he,  at  one  time,  anticipated  large 
!  profit,  but  after  a  great  amount  of  mental 
labor,  and  an  expense  of  many  hundred 
I  dollars,  the  machine,  with  the  patent  right 
j  for  the  same,  was  sold  by  his  executors  for 
I  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

|  I’ll  mention  another— a  horse  comb— for 
!  currying  tbe  beads  oft  seed  clover.  This  was 
i  simply  a  platform  of  thin  boards,  mounted 
on  low  wheels,  with  the  fowward  end  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  large  comb;  this  being  drawn 
through  the  clover,  stripped  oft  the  heads, 

!  which  passed  into  a  large  box  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  machine.  Speaking  of  clover 
!  seed  reminds  me  of  what  1  heard  from  James 
Barnabe  and  Phillips  Barrack,  two  men 
i  living  with  Cyrus.  Red  clover  had  been 
i  introduced  into  the  county  some  years  previ- 
I  oils,  and  Cyrus  having  gathered  a  fine  crop 
tor  seed,  employed  Barnabe  &  Barrack  to 
1  thresh  it  with  Hails,  giving  them  two  dollars 
i  per  bushel-.  It  produced  twenty  bushels, 
and  sold  for  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  appearance  of  this  Barnard  farm  is 
much  changed  from  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Tbe  water  of  Pocopson  Creek 
was  then  taken  out  of  its  natural  channel, 
high  up  in  Bailey’s  meadow,  coming  so  far 
up  as  to  pass  along  the  lower  side  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  garden;  a  ditch  also  crossed  the  south  of 
the  creek.  Those  ditches  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  irrigating  the  grounds  below.  Much 
of  the  land  between  these  ditches  and  the 
]  present  stream  was  so  marshy  as  to  be  im¬ 
passable  with  a  team  for  the  removal  of  the 
I  hav.  In  early  times  much  labor  had  been 
;  expended  in  the  construction  of  similar 
works  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  This 
was  before  the  introduction  of  red  clover, 
w  hen  it  was  thought  that  hay  could  only  be  1 
i  grown  on  low  or  watered  lands.  The  intro-,,/ 
dnction  of  clover  and  the  use  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster,  has  produced  a  greal  change  in  the 
soil  of  many  parts  of  the  coflnty. 


From, . 

Z^- C^r 

Date,  .Z^S^'A  ?/,  y %  ' / JT'ZZS' 


REVOLUTIONARY  HEROES. 


A  LIST  OF  CHESTER  COl'vi’IANS  WHO 
DREW  PENSIONS  IN  i840. 


(Look  Over  the  Llat  and  See  If  Your 
Ancesters  are  Among  the 
Honored 


There  are  no  soldiers  of  the  American 
Bevoluiion  now  living,  and  the  last  of  their 
■widows  are  dead,  but  there  were  many  of 
them  living  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living.  When  the  census  of  1840  was 
taken  the  list  of  Eevolutionary  pensioners 
was  a  long  one,  and  made  a  consider¬ 
able  volume,  which  was  published 
apart  from  the  other  tables  of 


the  census  report.  A  copy  of  this  volume 


is  preserved  in  the  Prothonotary’s  office.  The 
list  contains  other  pensioners  as  well,  and  is 
made  out  by  States  and  counties  with  sub¬ 
heads  showing  towns  or  townships  where  the 
pensioners  resided.  Another  column  gives 
the  age  of  the  pensioners  and  a  third  one 
.  gives  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  families 
with  which  the  pensioners  resided  on  the  1st 
of  June  of  that  year.  In  many  instances  the 
veteran  himself  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
In  these  instances  the  names  in  the  first  and 
third  columns  are  the  same.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  Chester  county  pensioners  as 
found  in  the  volume  mentioned: 


Pensioners, 

West  Cain— 

James  Brown, 
Brandywine— 

Wm.  Moore,  Sr., 
John  Byres, 

West  Nantmeal— 

!  Thomas  Rankin, 
East  Nantmeal— 

I  Borick  Beagle, 
Alexander  Nesbit, 
West  Fallowfield— 
Charles  Wallace, 
West  Bradford— 
William  Walker, 
East  Vincent — 
Anth.  W.  Hayman, 
West  Vincent— 
Eewis  Harple, 

James  Thomas, 

Evan  Evans, 
Coventry— 

Jacob  Zombro, 

Col.  Caleb  North, 
Philip  Ninon, 
Schuylkill— 
William  Jones, 
Charlestown— 
Thomas  Bodly, 

,  Jacob  Wisner, 
Tredyffrin— 
Elizabeth  Howell, 
Sarah  Woodman, 
Londonderry— 
Carswell  Gardner,  - 
East  Nottingham— 
James  All, 

Jas.  A.  Dremren, 
James  Ewing, 

Lower  Oxford. 
George  Rudolph, 
Upper  Oxford— 
Peter  Fry, 


Age. 

79, 


Head  of  Family 
John  Cal  well 


84, 

86, 


Wm.  Moore,  Sr. 
John  Wilson. 


58, 


Thomas  Rankin. 


88, 

85, 


Jacob  Starrett. 
Mary  Robinson. 


79, 

48, 

55, 


EdmundTaylor. 
William  Walker. 


John  Miller. 


82, 

S3, 

82, 


Lewis  Harple. 
James  Thomas. 
Evan  Evans. 


80, 

87, 

80, 


John  Byer. 
Col.  Caleb  North. 
Jacob  Ninon. 


49, 


William  Jones. 


81, 

78, 


Matilda  Carter. 
Jacob  Wisner. 


82, 

81, 


Elizabeth  Howell. 
Wm.  S.  Woodman 


84,  George  Thomas. 


82, 

88, 

88, 


Levi  K.  Brown, 
W.  Collingsworth. 
John  Allen. 


60,  William  W.  Lyle. 


85. 


James  Ross. 


These  pensioners  are  26  in  number,  but  as, 


pensioners  for.  subsequent  military  service! 
are  also  included  we  can  only  judge  who  are 
the  Eevolutionary  pensioners  by  the  ages 
given.  In  the  above  list  of  26  pensioners 
Thomas  Eankin,  aged  58;  William  Walker 
4S;  Anthony  W.  Hayman,  55;  William  Jones’ , 
49;  and  George  Eudolph,  60,  were  too  young 
to  have  served  in  the  Eevolutionary  war. 
The  next  youngest  in  the  list  is  Jacobi 
Wisner  whose  age,  78,  makes  it  possible 
that  he  saw  service  during  the 
E evolution.  Therefore  we  conclude  I 
that  19  out  of  the  26  were  among  those 
who  followed  Washington  and  Wayne  and 
probably  encamped  at  Valley  Forge.  The  I 
other  two  were  the  widows  of  Eevolutionary 
heroes.  These  two,  Elizabeth  Howell  and 
'  fcarah  W oodmaD,  both  resided  in  Tredyffrin 
and  were  the  only  pensioners  in  that  town¬ 
ship. 

It  is  probable  that  the  five  veterans  whose! 
ages  ranged  from  49  to  60  served  in  the  war 
of  1812-15.  Their  ages  were  such  as  would 
make  that  conclusion  reasonable.  The! 
younger  William  Jones,  if  now  living, would  I 
be  103  years  of  age. 


From, ....  . 


Bate, 


HISTORIC  LANDMARKS, 


(/ 


PATRIOTIC  WORDS  FROM  AN  ABSENT 
SON  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 


Colonel  Joseph  McC.  Bell  Writes  From. 
Milwaukee  to  Encourage  the  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  Favorite  Project. 


The  following  letter  shows  how  the  move¬ 
ment  to  mark  the  historic  places  in  Chester 
county  appeals  to  one  of  her  absent  sons.  I 
The  writer  honors  himself  in  honoring  his 
county.  His  closing  lines  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  where  he 
emphasizes  the  obligation  of  every  good  citi¬ 
zen  to  consider  other  demands  than  his  own 
pleasures  or  selfish  wants.  We  trust  it  may 
arouse  a  spontaneous  response,  and  make 
this  undertaking  a  credit  to  the  county. 

Milwaukee,  March  I2tn,  1894. 

To  James  Monaghan,  Esq-,  Westchester,  I 
Pa.— My  Dear  Sir:— I  have  recently  received  I 
a  letter  from  my  esteemed  kinswoman  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  project  which  includes  the  erection ! 
of  monuments  upon  the  historic  points  of  j 
Chester  county,  in  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  performed  by  the  Revolutionary 
characters  during  the  Revolution.  That  | 
such  a  project  receives  my  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  goes  without  saying.  In  this 
practical  age  and  generation  the  sentiments  ' 
which  attach  to  deeds  performed  long  a°-o 
are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten,  yet,  I  believe, 

■  in  ibis  period  which  is  so  productive  of  idol- 
breaking  and  that  lack  ot  sentiment  which 
should  inspire  all  good  citizens  ofthe  Ameri¬ 
can  republic,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
by  relationship  especially  identified  with 
the  memory  of  those  acts  which  served  to 
produce  and  establish  the  integrity  of  the 
American  Union,  it  is  essentiaFthat  every¬ 
one  of  t hese  should  give  that  encouragement ; 
and  that  projection  to  patriotic  movements 
which  shall  conduce  to  the  impression 
amongst  young  American  citizens  that  the 


^ry  of  nil  tin 
...-onlyin  the  light  ot 
iat  In  the  universal  applici 
latrlotlsm. 

The  erection  of  such  monuments  as  yon 
propose  upon  the  historic  points  of  lliis 
vicinity  (of  which  there  is  no  lack,  1  am 
proud  to  sav),  will  serve  as  continual  re¬ 
minders  of  those  men  whose  lives  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  patriotic  desire  and  action,  the 
recollection  of  which  should  stimulate  the 
best  eilorts  of  succeeding  generations  to  emu¬ 
late  their  sentiments  and  to  practice  that 
abundance  of  patriotic  feeling,  unquesaon-  ■ 
ably  the  highest  element  of  American  citl-;,. 
zenship.  „  ,9 

In  these  practical  times  of  competition  and 
the  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  new  condi-  fl 
tions,  which  present  themselves  day  after 
day,  I  fear  that  much  is  forgotten  In  a  degree 
that  should  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  high 
cast  as  American  citizens,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  re-establish  or  reawaken  a 
waning  patriotic  ardor  and  make  sensible  to 
the  minds  of  the  young  their  obligations  as 
citizens  of  this  nation,  I  am  heartily  for  its 
adoption.  In  no  other  way,  I  think,  can 
this  be  accomplished  as  well  as  in  commem¬ 
orating  the  lives  of  these  men,  their  nob'e 
devotion  to  a  high  ambition,  their  hard¬ 
ships,  trials  and  suffering  in  pursuit 
of  this  ambition  which  resulted  in 
a  glorious  success,  and  the  story  of 
their  lives,  than  as  told  to  the  ready  imag¬ 
ination  of  Americans  in  marble,  bronze  or 
monument  of  stone.  It  is  a  duty  of  this 
generation  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  whether  by  speech  or  action  or  by  just 
such  enterprises  as  the  one  you  are  at  present 
contemplating  in  Chester  county.  To  plan 
such  an  enterprise  is  good,  to  carry  it  out  is 
better,  and  I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  as 
well  as  in  my  sentiments  if  I  d'd  not  ear¬ 
nestly  and  substantially  add  my  share  of  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  project. 

While  1  have  the  highest  appreciation  of 
;  my  patriotic  kinsman,  Colonel  Joseph  Mc- 
2  Ciellan,  1  believe,  and,  without  derogation 
to  him,  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
obligations  which  rest  upon  every  individual 
American  citizen  in  giving  prominence  to 
acts  performed  and  patriotism  contributed 
in  all  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  American  independence. 

Please  convey  to  the  organization  which 
has  this  matter  of  commemorative  moan 


Jr 


ments  in  hand  my  highest  appreciation  of 
their  proposed  work,  and  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  that  1  can  do  for  myself  and  my  chil¬ 
dren  shall  he  done  with  the  most  earnest  ap¬ 
preciative  senseof  duty  imposed.  Isay  im¬ 
posed  because  1  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  which 
is  obligatory  upon  us  all,  no  matter  to  waat 
extent  we  may  desire  to  avoid  it. 

Please  make  my  regards  to  all  of  those 
who  are  personally  identified  in  this  work 
and  assure  them  of  my  hearty  co-operation. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
Joseph  McC.  Bell. 

It  is  understood  that  subscription  papei3 
for  West  Chester  contributors  have  br  on  left 
at  the  newspaper  offices,  book  stores  3nd  the 
Public  Library.  Contributions  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  should  be  sent  to  James  C.  Sellers, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Chester  County  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  help 
this  good  work? 

__  - 

From,  .s&JL.. 


REVOLUTIONARY  LEGEND. 


^WASHINGTON’S  CONTINENTAL  ARMY 
CROSSING  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 


.  A  Legend  of  Old  Swedes  Ford  From  tile 
Pen  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Waddell,  U.  1). 

By  Key.  A.  J.  Waddell,  D.  D. 

I  Just  as  the  early  dawn  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  brighten  the  hills  that  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1777,  a  small  party  of  horsemen  leis¬ 
urely  approached  the  river  near  the 
place  then  called  Swedes  Ford.  By 
their  dress  they  might  have  been 
known  as  troopers  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  their  leader,  as  Capt.  Allen 
McClane,  the  daring  partisan  ranger 
of  the  old  Maryland  line. 

“Halt !”  cried  the  Captain  as  they 
came  to  the  ford. 

“Dismount  beys  and  feed  quick. 
Now,  Bill,  give  us  a  blast  from  your 
horn.” 

A  few  rote9  of  the  bugle  sounded 
across  the  river  and  were  quickly  an¬ 
swered  from  the  other  side. 

Having  given  his  orders,  the  Captain 
of  the  company,  with  his  servant,  en¬ 
tered  the  stream  at  the  ford,  riding 
slowly  along  as  if  to  ascertain  its 
depth.  As  he  gained  the  shore,  he  was 
met  by  several  American  officers,  who 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  his  arrival. 
After  a  short  consu  talion  with  them, 
he  returned  again  to  his  company,  who 
were  busy  finishing  their  hasty  early 
breakfast. 

“All  right,  boys,”  said  the  Captain, 
and  before  to-morrow  our  army  will 
be  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
on  ,their  way  to  Valley  Forge.  Now  ( 
or  the  camp.” 

In  a  few  moments  the  merry  troop¬ 
ers  wore  again  in  their  saddles,  and 
soon  disappeared  in  the  thick  forests 
that  then  covered  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  country.  They  had  been  scouting 
all  night  toward  Philadelphia,  and 
found  rhe  enemy  quietly  resting  in 
their  lines,  when  they  were  returning 
to  report  to  Washington  at  head-quart¬ 
ers. 

Swedes’  Ford,  to  which  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  reader,  is  made  memo- 
able  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution, 
by  the  passage  of  the  American  Army, 
under  Washington,  on  its  painful  and 
sorrowful  march  to  Valley  Forge. 
The  ford  is  now  entirely  obliterated, 
and  eyen  its  exact  locality  is  scarcely 
known.  Tradition  places  it  about  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yards  above  the  lower 
bridge.  It  was  marked  on  the  Norris¬ 
town  side  by  a  large  willow  tree,  and 
on  the  Bridgeport  side  by  two  tall 
pines,  and  the  old  Swedes’  Ford  tavern 
still  standing.  But  the  willow  and  the 
pines  have  long  since  disappeared 
under  the  hand  of  time  and  man  ;  and 
the  old  ford,  once  the  highway  of 
armies,  now  exists  only  in  histoay  and 
song. 

I  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  river 
Schuy’kill  rolled  along  in  all  its  native 
wildness  and  beauty.  No  bridges 
spanned  it;  no  dams’  obstructed  its 
waters  as  they  murmured  on  through 


banks  guarded  and  shaded  by  the  prim¬ 
eval  forests.  Towns,  there  were  none. 
The  old  Swedes’  Church,  and  a  few 
scattered  farms  and  houses  occupied! 
the  gronnd  upon  which  Norristown,] 
Bridgeport  and  Swedesburg  now  stand 

It  was  the  darkest  hour  in  the  fear-- 
ful  struggle  for  American  independ¬ 
ence.  The  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown  had  been  fought  and  lost. 
The  British,  under  Lord  Howe,  in¬ 
spired  by  their  victories,  had  marched 
into  Philadelphia,  and  held  the  me¬ 
tropolis  in  an  iron  grip. 

Under  the  hills  of  Wbitemarsh  lay 
the  remnant  of  the  American  Army 
disheartened  by  defeat,  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and 
exposed  to  the  cold  blasts  and  snow, 
of  winter,  which  had  already  set  in 
with  all  its  severity.  The  troops 
needed  shelter  and  rest,  and  having 
failed  to  come  to  a  decision  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  Washington  determined  to 
place  his  army  in  winter  quarters 
among  the  wooded  hills  of  Valley 
Forge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1777,  through  a  deep  snow 
that  had  just  fallen,  the  weary  march 
began.  It  was  interrupted,  however, 
by  a  foraging  party  sent  out  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  that  appeared  during  the 
day  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
The  enemy,  having  returned  to  the 
city,  the  march  was  resumed. 

Sweeds’  Ford  now  became  the  scene 
of  military  activity.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  river  was  marshalled  Gen. 
Porter’s  brigade.guardingthe  crossing. 

Soouts  patrolled  the  roads  leading 
it  from  the  cit.t .  Soon  the  long  motley 
train  of  baggage  wagons  and  rude  am¬ 
bulances,  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
came  pouring  in  from  the  Ridge  road. 
The  yells  and  shouts  of  the  drivers, 'he 
rumbling  of  heavy  wheels  over  the 
frozen  ground,  and  the  neighing  of 
horses,  filled  the  valley  with  the  dis¬ 
cordant  and  confused  sounds  of  a  hur¬ 
ried  military  movement. 

In  the  distance  was  heard  the  bu¬ 
gle’s  blast,  the  shrill  note  of  the  fife 
and  the  rattle  of  drums,  as  the  regi¬ 
ments,  brigades  and  divisions  of  the 
Continental  Army,  with  banners  soiled 
and  torn  in  battle,  came  marching  on 
to  the  ford,  and  spread  out  over  the 
narrow  plain. 

It  was  an  army  of  rags,  covered 
with  the  blood  and  dust,  and  black¬ 
ened  in  the  smoke  of  the  ill-fated 
fields  of  Brandywine  and  German¬ 
town,  through  which  they  had  just 
passed.  Some  still  bore  the  unhealed 
marks  of  recent  wounds.  Many  were 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
stained  with  their  blood,  the  rough 
frozen  roads  over  which  they  marched. 

But  it  was  a  grand  army.  Men 
whose  names  have  become  immortal 
were  there.  Under  the  old  forests  at 
Swedes’  Ford,  were  gathered  the  he¬ 
roes  of  Washington,  Lafayette  Baron 
DeStueben,  Green,  Knox  and  Wayne, 


.  . . 

who  humbled 


the  pride  of  England 
upon  the  plains  of  YorktowD,  gave  a 
country  to  a  nation  and  freedom  to  a 
continent. 


But  as  the  enemy  hearing  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  army  from  Whitemarsh 
might  be  hastening  in  pursuit,  there, 
was  no  lime  for  delay.  The  river  be¬ 
ing  already  swollen  by  the  Winter! 
rains  and  snow,  the  baggage  wagons 
were  hastily  drawn  into  the  ford,  and 
on  them  was  formed  a  temporary 
bridge,  over  which  the  infantry  of  the 
patriot  army  passed. 

As  the  night  aavanced,  the  last  di¬ 
vision  crossed,  and  the  cavalry  that 
had  remained  bebind,  gua- ding  the! 
rear,  came  dashing  through  the  win-1 
tery  river,  and  all  were  safely  landed 
on  the  otner  side.  The  hard  day’s 
work  was  done.  C  mp  fires  blazed 
through  the  surrounding  forest  and  in 
the  open  fields,  lighting  up  river  and* 
sky  with  their  cneerful  blaze,  and  soon* 
nearly  ten  thousand  weary  soldiers  lay  I 
wrapped  ilk,  slumbers  in  their  snowy  * 
bivouac  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl-? 
kill. 

Such  is  the  story  of  old  Swedes’  [ 
ford,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
Now,  how  changed  the  scene!  The 's 
forests  have  disappeared,  flourishing^ ' 
towns  have  been  built  where  the  vete-p 
ran  patriots  trod.  Railroad  trains  rush| 
with  wings  of  speed  over  the  grounds!  J 
on  which  the  heroes  of  the  revolution!;  M 
marched  with  bleeding  feet. 

But  as  we  stand  beside  the  tranquill 
river,  over  which  they  passed,  or  wan-l 
der  among  the  hills  of  Valley  Forge, P 
tne  winter  encampment  of  over  oneB 
hundred  years  ago,  where  all  suffered!' 
and  many  died,  we  cannot  forget  the  I  ■ 
sacrifices  which  they  made,  nor  cease! 
to  prize  the  glorious  land  which  wei 
have  received  from  them,  as  the  horit-!’ 
age  of  freedom,  and  the  legacy  of  their!? 
patriotism  and  valor.  Not  one  of  that! 
heroic  Sportaa  bond  now  survives.; 
They  are  all  gone;  but, 

Their  rest  is  glorious— for  they  sleep 
In  freedom’s  soil,  so  hvnvpiv  wnn  • 


In  freedom’s  soil,  so  bravely  won  : 

A  nation’s  banners  round  them  sweep, 
A  world  is  now  their  own : 

And  names  like  their’s  shall  ever  be 
The  watchwords  of  the  brave  and  free. 


m  Lay  Aside  His 
He  Has  So  Long  Worn. 

Good  Cause. 


li 


/*•  < 


Ot  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian. Church,  of 
West  Chester,  for  a  loDg  term  of  years  up  to 
about  1871.  and  who  since  then  has  been 
pastor  of  a  Columbus, lOhio,  church,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  of  that  city  of  March  31,  hasthe  follow¬ 
ing  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers: 

Only  a  few  days  now  remain  of  the  pastorate 
Of  Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  has  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
this  church,  and  now  that  he  is  about  to 
retire  from  active  work  in  the  ministry  the 
act  is  recognized  as  a  notable  one  in  Presby¬ 
terianism.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  he  has  been  accorded  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  lights  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  born  April  1,  1823,  his  ances¬ 
tors  being  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  but  died  when  Dr. 
Moore  was  six  years  old,  leaving  a  widow 
with  four  children.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm. 

IIIS  SCHOOL  DAI'S, 

During  the  winter  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  attending  school,  but  desiring  to  still 
further  improve  himself,  he  taught  school 
and  prepared  for  college.  He  attended  Vale 
College,  graduated  in  1817,  and  rhen  for  two 
years  taught  in  the  academy  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.  While  thus  engaged,  he  began  study¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  and  in  April,  1850,  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  October  of  the  sami 
year  he  was  ordained  and  assigned  to  tin 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  Columbus  in  April,  1872,  to  be¬ 
come  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church. 

AT  WEST  CHESTER. 

At  West  Chester  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  State  Normal  School  at  that 
place,  and  was  chosen  the  first  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Later  he  was  chosen 
P  rincipal  of  the  school,  but  declined  :the 
honor.  During  the  last  nine  years  at  West 
Chester  he  was  President  of  the  School 
Eoard.  Dr.  Moore  wasiactive  in  the  work  ot 
the  Christian  Commission  during  the  civil 
^  war,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  battery  of 
'f  the  State  militia  when  Lee’s  army  invaded 
i '  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S63.  He  was 
afterward  elected  a  Lieutenant,  and  served 
as  such  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign. 
Since  1878  he  has  been  Chaplain  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard. 

HTS  D.  D.  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Marietta  College  in  1873,  while  Late 
Forest  University  in  1890  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Dr.  Moore  has  been 
stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  since  its 
organization  in  1882  and  permanent  clerk  of 
!  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
fl£  Church  since  1884.  In  1S90  he  was  by  accla¬ 
mation  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  addition  he  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  many  of  the  leading  committees  on 
revision  of  the  confession  of  the  faith  and  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  book  of  discipline. 

RESPECTED  BY  ALE. 

Dr.  Moore  has  been  respected  and  honored 
j  not  only  for  his  doctrinal  attainments  but 
for  his  unimpeachable  Christian  integrity 
and  excellent  judgment.  He  is  a  man  of 
conservative  and  moderate  views,  well 
adapted  to  wield  the  balance  of  Dower  in 
discussions  and  differences  that  may  arise. 
His  connection  with  his  churches  has  been 
one  of  unity  and  harmony,  and  esoeciaily 
in  his  pastoral  duties  has  he  been  faithful 
and  attentive.  He  has  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  brethren  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  both  in  the  ministry  and  laity.  In  all 
matters  of  united  action  of  the  different 
churches  of  the  city  he  has  been  regarded  as 
a  leader  whose  opinion  was  of  great  strength 

PRESIDENT  OF  A  COLLEGE. 

He  was  for  quite  a  time  President  of  the 
Columbus  Medical  College,  and  is  now  a  trus- 
ot  Marietta  College  and  of  Lane  Theolo- 
'  Seminary.  His  last  sermon  as  pastor 


yterian  Church  will  be 
irll  15.  On  April  10  the  Colum- 
Presbytery  will  meet  and  take  action 
toward  severing  the  pastoral  relations  of  Dr- 
Moore,  he  having  decided  to  retire  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  this  resolve 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  to 
but  few  men  is  allotted  the  opportunity  of 
serving  so  long  and  faithfully.  For  41  years 
he  has  been  a  pastor  and  in  all  that  time  he 
has  bad  but  two  pastorates.  In  Winchester 
he  served  22  years  and  in  Columbus  22  years, 
the  extent  of  the  period  at  each  serving  as 
quite  a  coincidence.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  four  of  his  six  sons  are  in  tne  ministry, 
all  four  of  them  graduates  of  Vale. 


In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  we  find 
the  following  paragraph  relating  further  to 
Mr.  Moore: 

Beginning  one  week  from  to-morrow  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G,  will  in¬ 
augurate  a  custom  of  attending  divine  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  regiment  once  a  year  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  Cincinnati  riots.  This  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  held  on  or  about  the  anniversary 
of  the  regiment’s  participation  in  the  riots  — 
March  29-31.  This  year  the  regiment  will 
attend  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  W.  K  Moore,  pastor.  It  was  first  In¬ 
tended  to  have  the  services  to-morrow,  but 
as  to-morrow  will  be  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  seventy -first  birthday,  and  also  owing 
to  other  obstacles,  the  matter  was  postponed 
one  week. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore  is  chaplain  of  the  regiment 
named  above. 


'■  '  *  _  i  I 


Bate, 


Two  Relics. 


i 


Councilman  William  Ellis  has  two 
i  1 .  /elics  which  he  values  quite 
highly.  One  of  them  is  a  coffee 
grinder,  that  was  used  by  a  family 
who  Jived  in  the  Chester  Valley,  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It 
has  a  wooden  cup  and  was  evidently 
jUsed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  used  his  mortar  to  grind  corn. 

Another  relic  that  Mr.  Ellis  prizes 
Quite  highly  is  a  knife,  about  eight 
inches  long,  which  was  found  on  the 
battle  ground  of  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  It  was  an  instrument  of  war 
sed  by  a  Southern  troop  known  as, 
he  “Louisiana  Tigers.” 


From (■<''<?  C  <  ^ 
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r?  OP  WEST  CHESTER'S  OLDEST  RESI 
DE-NTS  WITH,  FIDDLE  AND  ROW, 


* 

_1 

3*.£ 


!•  #  Rept'caeiitatfre  of  file  Days  of 
A >1 U1  Lang  Syne,  anil  Ilnshtngs 
and  Apple  Stirrings. 

“Grandpap”  Brown,  the  venerable  old' 
gentleman  portrayed  in  this  article, its  per¬ 
haps  ithe  most  active  man  forione  of  SO  years 
of;  age  in  this  section  of  the  county.  He  is  a 
typical  representative  of  the  days  of  Auldj 
Lang  Syne,  and  almost  any  evening  in  the 
week  the  favorite  old  tones  of  CO  years  ago 
may  be  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mat- 
lack  and  Nields  sreet,  where  he  makes  his 
home  with  his  son-in-law,  Fred  W.  Lewis. 
His  fiddle  is  his  boon  companion  and  he 
usually  finds  an  hour  or  two,  when  his  day’s 
cares  are  laid  aside,  to  rattle  oh  some  fa  vorite 
selections. 


Grandpa’s  growing  old,  you  see, 

But  his  heart  is  filled  with  joy  aud  glee. 

~  WHO  OUR  FRIEND  IS. 

Forrester  Brown,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  near  Willistown  Inn,  in  Willis- 
town  township,  while  the  youth  of  the  land 
were  celebrating  the  Declaration  ot  Inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1814.  He  re- 
sided  in  that  neighborhood  until  a  young 
man,  when  he  removed  to  near  Downing- 
town.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  tbe  father 
often  children,  the  grandfather  of  forty  and 
the  great-grandfather  of  four.  His  children 
are  Hoopes  Brown,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.;  E  iward 
BrowD,  of  West  Chester;  Nathan  Brown, 
ot  Marshall  county,  Kansas;  Joseph  Brown, 
West  Chester;  Frank  Brown,  West  Goshen; 
Mrs.  Martin  Dean,  of  Norristown;  Mrs.  Ezra 
Goodwin  and  Mrs.  James  Hammond,  West 
Goshen;  Mrs.  FredLewis,  West  Chester,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Thomas,  Chester. 

FIDDLED  FOP.  TWO-SCORE  YEAR!. 
When  Mr.  Brown  was  quite  a  young  man 
he  mastered  the  art  ol  manipulating  a  fiddle 
and  his  services  were  for  two-score  years 
much  sought  by  the  young  folks  (and  some 
old  ones,  too,)  when  about  to  hold  dances  in 
the  rural  districts.  He  relates  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  amusing  incidents  ol  those  good 
old  days  of  yore,  and  he  depicts  the  merry 
seems  witnessed  at  those  “apple  sassstirrin’s” 
and  husking  bees  with  much  pleasure.  At 
nearly  all  such  events,  Mr.  Brown  was 
usually  on  hand  I o  furnish  his  contribution 
of  fun ,  and  it  is  said  that  he  usually  sne- 
j  ceeded  very  well.  The  last  “stirring”  he 
ever  attended  took  place  in  a  small  log  house 
;  near  Zermatt,  and  among  those  present  was 
Jesse  Thomas,  who  is  now  about  90  rears  of 
age. 


KNEW  OVER  SO  SELECTIONS, 

When.  “Grandpap”  followed  fiddling  as  a 
sort  of  a  profession  he  was  well  booked  up  on 
all  the  nopnlar  airs  of  the  day,  and  knew  in 
all  about  80  tunes.  He  has,  however,  for- 

fotten  many  of  these  from  time  to  time,  but 
e  yet  remembers  quite  a  lengthy  list. 
Among  his  favorite  selections  at  the  present 
time  are  “Durang’s  Hornpipe,”  “Uncle  Sam 
is  P.ieh  Enough  to  Buy  TTs  All  a  Farm,” 
“Old  Jim  Crow,”  etc.  Dr.  Massey  was  a 
great  lover  of  music  when  a  boy,  and  taught 
Mr.  Brown  the  second  selection  above 
mentioned.  The  Doctor  lived  out  in  the 
Goshens  at  that  time  and  he,  together  with 
several  younger  friends,  occasionally  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  qniet  dance  to  the  music  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  violin.  The  last  party  for  which 
the  aged  musician  furnished  music  was  at 
James  Buchanan’s,  near  the  old  Oakland 
Tavern.  It  was  quite  a  big  affair,  and  he 
received  $17  for  his  services. 

UTS  PECULIARITIES. 

At  the  present  day  “Grandpap”  has  some 
peculiarities.  He  finds  much  comfort  in  his 
old  fiddle,  and  doesn’t  care  to  be  annoyed 
when  manipulating  it.  Some  limes  when 
his  little  grandchildren  bother  him  lie  takes  j 
his  fiddle  and  seeks  a  favorite  resort  in  the! 

•  garret,  or,  if  too  cold  for  this,  he  will  hie. 
himself  to  tne  cellar  and  alongside  the  heater  ! 
and  saw  away  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Some  time  ago  the  neighbors  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  bear  the  music  ofa  violin  commence  V 
at  the  midnight  hour  and  continue  lor  some 
time.  “Grandpap,”  however,  explained  it  all  j 
in  the  morning.  While  resting  on  his  couch,  ( 
he  said,  an  old  tune  which  he  had  long  years  i 
ago  forgotten  came  back  to  him,  and  he  arose  i 
and  fiddled  it  over,  in  order  tnat  he  might 
impress  it  more  firmly  upon  his  memory. 
BEFORE  THE  DAYS  OF  WEST  CHESTER. 

Mr.  Brown’s  grandmother  was  a  daughter  [ 
of  Ralph  Forrester,  who- in  the  year  17(12  f. 
rented  the  farm  where  the  Court  House,  in  ! 
West  Chester,  now  stands.  The  farm  con- 1 
tained  100  acres,  and  the  rental  was  £8  per  k 
year.  It  belonged  to  the  John  Haines  estate  1; 
at  that  time,  and  the  old  lease  is  still  in  the  ■ 
hands  oi  a  resident  of  this  borough.  Ever-  k 
hart’s  grove  is  the  last  strip  of  woodland  left  | 
to  mark  the  old  (arm. 

NOTED  FOR  TIIEIR  LONGEVITY. 


The  Brown  family  have  been  rather  noted  It 
for  their  longevity  The  mother  ot  thel.i 
subject  of  this  sketch  lived  to  be  over  100® 
years  of  age,  while  his  father  also  lived  to  a  fj 
ripe  old  age.  Jane  Hoopes,  a  sister  of  the  U 
former,  lived  to  be  99  years  and  21  days  old.  |* 
Mr.  Brown’s  sister,  Jane  Jackson,  was  90  |4 
when  she  died,  and  his  brother,  Woodward 
Brown,  who  died  at  Milltown  only  last  fall, 
was  80.  The  latter  would  have  been  living 
to  day,  his  brother  says,  had  he  not  gone 
down  in  a  well  to  fix  a  pump  and  caught  cold. 

“Grandpap”  has  enjoyed  excellent  health 
alibis  life,  and  never  required  the  services 
ot  a  physician  until  last  summer,  when  he 
was  overcome  by  the  heat.  He  (attributes 
his  health  to  his  good  habits.  Mr.  Brown 
still  works  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter,  j 
and,  judging  from  his  present  appearance,  1 
will  be  able  to  make  music  come  out  of  his 
violin  for  many  years  to  come. 


HANNAH  CHARD,  OF  FERRELL,  N. 
^ENT  TO  SCHOOL  AT  SCONNELLTO 


SJie  Celebrates  tbe  105tb 

of  Her  Birth- Her  Memory  Jj/  I- 
#  Clear  of  the  Battle.  ' 

Representatives  of  four  generations  of  de¬ 
scendants  clustered  about  venerable  Hannah 
Chard  yesterday,  when  she  celebrated  her 
j  105th  birthday  at  the  residence  of  her  oldest 
son,  near  Ferrell,  Gloucester  county.  N.  J. 
|The  event  w as  made  the  occasion  for  a 
'general  reunion  of  the  family,  and  from  every 
county  in  South  Jersey  came  representa¬ 
tives  to  honor  the  aged  woman  who 
formed  a  living  link  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  Mrs.  Chard  herself, in  the  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  faculties, received  her  guests  with 
a  smile  and  pleasant  word,  and  in  subsequent 
J  conversation  took  an  active  part,  relating 
with  distinctness  her  recollections  of  events 
happening  in  the  early  days  of  the  century. 
The  farm  of  Joel  Chard  is  located  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  spots  in  Gloucester  county, and 
for  miles  around  the  people  knew  of  yester 
day’s  celebration',  and  dropped  into  congrat 
ulate  this  more  than  centenarian. 

Mrs.  Chard  was  born  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
is  probably  the  oldest  woman  in  New  Jersey. 
She  married  at  the  age  of  22,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  died  twelve  years  ago,  aged  91.  She  is 
the  mother  of  12  children,  4  of  whom  are  liv¬ 
ing.  She  has  48  grandchildren  and  142  great¬ 
grandchildren.  Her  health  is  good  and  her  i 
sight  and  hearing  are  also  very  good. 

CLAIM  FOE  MILLIONS  AGAINST  EKOOKLYN. 

The  family  is  distantly  related  to  General 
Sickles,  ot  New  York,  and  through  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Chard  has  a  claim  against  the 
city  of  Brook  ly  tor  about  $10,000,000.  It  is 
claimed  that  Mr.  Chard’s  grandfather  and: 
his  sister  owned  about  15,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  present  site  of  the  city.  The  last  ellort1' 
to  pressjjie  claim  was- made  about  25  years 
ago,  wMaYhe^members  of  the  family  con¬ 
tend  that  their  counsel  was  bought  oil  by 
the  city. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  SCONNELTOWN. 

While  Mrs.  Chard  has  no  recollections  of 
Washington,  her  mind  retains  very  clearly 
|the  incidents  of  her  residence  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Brandywine.  She  went  to  school  in 
Sconnelltown’s  historic  school  house,  where 
the  blood  stains  were  still  on  the  walls,  and 
was  familiar  with  all  the  scenes  about  the 
Birmingham  Meeting  House,  where  the 
heaviest  fighting  of  the  battle  was  done.  She 
also  remembers  the  bustle  \ and  excitement 
incident  to  the  war  of  1812,  with  the  rattle  of 
|  artillery  drawn  through  the  streets  and  other 
military  scenes. 

Except  tor  a  languor  incident  to  her  great 
age,  Mrs.  Chard  is  in  excellent  health,  and 
is  able  to  move  about  the  house  with  ease. 

She  can  still  sew,  and  darn  and  attend  to 
other  light  duties, but  must  get  somebody  else 
to  thread  her  needles,  as  her  sight  is  not  good 


work  with  the  needle,  and  at 
ice  of  her  son,  William,  at  Port 
Norris, is  a  quilt  containing  several  thousand 
patches  which  are  sewed  together  to  represent 
all  kinds  of  flowers.  She  is  unusually  bright 
and  fully  up  to  the  times  in  repartee. 

Mrs.  Chard’s  oldest  child,  if  living,  would 
be  61  years  old.  The  three  living  sons, 
Joel,  William  and  Jackson,  are  respectively 
68,  64  and  59  years  old,  while  after  them 
come  32  grandchildren,  82  great-grand¬ 
children  and  11  great-great- grandeh'ldren, 
During  the  aiternoon  religious  services  were 
held.  — 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CHESTER 


COUNTY  SOCIETY. 


i 


Officers  Elected  Lait  Evening—  Report 
of  tlie  Treasurer  and  Various  Com¬ 
mittees — Many  Boobs,  Papers  and 
Other  Matters  of  Historic  Interest 
Contilhnted  to  the  Organization,  Etc. 


DR.  PHILIPS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society  was 
held  last  evening  iu 
their  room  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  building.  There 
was  a  very  good  attend¬ 
ance  ot  such  of  the 
members  as  have  gen¬ 
erally  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of 
the  society. 

THOSE  PRESENT. 
Among  those  present 
were  Professor  D.  W. 
Howard,  Alfred  Sharp¬ 
less,  Dr.  William  D. 
.Hartman,  James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  Samuel 
!  Marshall,  Gibbons  G.  Cornwell,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Dallett  Hemphill,  Thomas  L.  Ogier,  James 
I  C.  Sellers.  Esq.,  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  J.  Newton 
Huston,  Esq.,  William  P.  Sharpless,  Miss 
Mary  I.  Stille,  Gilbert  Cope  and  J.  Carroll 
Hayes,  Esq. 

The  Vice-President,  Professor  Howard, 
called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Secretary,  Gilbert  Cope,  read  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meeting  of  February  15th,  which, 
after  slight  amendments,  were  approved. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

James  C.  Sellers,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  made 
ihe  following  report: 

Account  of  James  C.  Sellers,  Treasurer  of 
Ihe  Chester  County  Historical  Society: 

DR. 

5  Life  membership  fees . $  75  00 

40  Initiation  fees .  02  00 

20  Annual  dues  for  1892 .  20  00 

8  Annual  dues  for  1894 . , .  8  00 

Historical  landmark  contributions .  02  0  > 

Proceeds  of  Homespud  Tea .  32  84 


■  L 


?  290  49 


costs,  obtaining  charter . lg  25  ( 


.al. 


10  75 
3S  00 
1  50 
17  93 


/looks  and  stationery . . . . . 

Printing . 

Advertising . . . j 

Balance  Mfe  membership  fund.. .$75  00 

Historical  landmarks .  02  to 

Book  case...... . .  '..7  77 

Personal  . . . . ~  210  (;« 


$  29(1  49 

The  report  was  approved. 

— -  memorial  STONES.  . 

Mrs.  Dallett  Hemphill,  who  was  appointed 
at  the  February 
meeting  a  special 
committee  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution 
to  co-operate  in  the 
movement  to  place 
memorial  stones  at 
places  of  historical 
;  interest,  reported 
progress  and  was 
continued.  The  la¬ 
dies  composing 
that  organization, 

Mrs.  Hemphill 

stated,  were  ready  HAKTmAN. 

to  co-operate  and  _ 

would  be  heard  from  in  the  future.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard,  who  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  ot  recovering  old  can¬ 
non  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Warwick 
furnace,  reported  that  he  had  the  promise  of 
them,  but  had  taken  no  further  action.  His 
report  was  accepted,  and  he  was  continued 
as  a  committee  with  instructions  to  procure 
the  guns. 

“What  will  you  do  with  them  when  you 
get  them  ?”  asked  the  Prolessor. 

“We  might  place  them  on  the  Court  House 
lawn,”  responded  James  Monaghan,  Esq. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  EEPOKT. 

James  Monaghan,  Esq.,  on  beha'f  of  the 
Execiutive  Com- 


mittee,  reported  that 
they  had  made  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  xost 
of  a  suitable  book 
case,  and  that  one 
would  be  procured 
sn.  in  a  short  time. 

Miss  Mary  I.Stille, 
who  was  appointed 
.  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
cure,  if  possible, files 
ot  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in 

ALFRED  gHAEPLESS.  that  “‘/early 

Jail  of  the  editors  had  kindly  responded  to  a 
request  to  send  their  paper,  but  that  three  or 
lour  ot  them  had  not  responded,  although 
three  or  four  times  requested  to  do  so. 

The  Curator,  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  reported 
all  property  in  her  charge  cared  for  and  in 
gcod  shape.  , 

All  these  reports  were  accepted  and  ap¬ 

proved. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 
There;  was  along  list  of  contributions  to 
,  the  society,  consisting  chiefly  ot  books  and 
papers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributions:  „  ,,  , 

A  memorial  ot  Hon.  William  Darlington 
and  a  number  of  newspapers,  among  them 
some  copies  of  “The  New  South,”  presented 
by  Mrs.  L.  G.  McCauley.  . 

James  Monaghan  laid  before  the  society  a 
number  of  books  and  papers  presented  by 
different  persons. 

A  steel  plate  ot  Bolmar’s  Academy  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Anthony  Boirnar  with  an  impres¬ 


sion  struck  from  it  in  shape  for  tr. 
shows  the  old  West  Chester  — 

ning  by  the  building  with  a  very  prim - 

looking  locomotive  and  two  coaches  upon 
the  tracks.  At  the  date  the  plate  was  pre¬ 
pared  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jesse 
W.  Cook. 

From  Governor  PattisoD,  “Pennsylvaniaat 
Gettysburg,”  two  volumes,  “Ceremonies  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  monuments  erected  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  mark 
the  positions  of  the  Pennsylvania  commands 
engaged  in  thebattle;  with  phototype illustra- 1> 
tinns  nf  the  monuments.” 


tions  of  the  monuments.’  ■_ 

From  Philip  P.  Sharpless,  maps  and  sub-| 
scribers’  names  to  a  life  ot  George  Washing-^ 
ton,  published  by  C.  P.  Wayne,  1807.  Thesef 
maps  show  the  movements  ot  the  armies  dur-  : 
ing  the  Revolution.  Among  the  Pennsyl-|j 
vania  subscribers  we  find  the  names  of  John  ; 

G.  Bull,  Isaac  Darlington,  William  Hemp-  9 
hill,  Abel  Lewis,  David  Moore  and  I.  Taylor,  II' 
of  West  Chester,  and  Benjamin  Bartholo-1 
mew,  David  Denny,  John  Edge,  Great:? 
Yalley  Library  Company,  James  .Massey  - 
and  Joseph  Shippen,  in  Chester  county.  | 
Also,  “The  i History  of  Remarkable  Events! 
in  the  Kingdom  ot  Ireland,”  in  two  volumes,  1 
formerly  the  property  ot  Dr.  Jacob  Ehren-i 
zeller  and  containing  his  autograph.  _ 

From  Wilton  M., Rupert,  an  old  Hessian 
knife,  presented  to  the  donor’s  grandfather,  , 
John  Rupert,  a  soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  j  ; 
line  during  the  Revolution,  by  a  Hessian 
prisoner.  ,  ... 

From  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rotbrcck,  some  printed 
Acts  ot  Assembly  relative  to  the  turnpikes  , 
in  this:  State;  also  some  manuscript  notes  ot  j 
the  Common  Pleas. 

From  S.  Edward  Pa^chall,  a  file  of  the  I, 
Commercial  Advertiser,  pubhsed  in  West' 
i  Chester  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Also  a  I- 

number  of  books  and  pamphlets.  _  , 

From  John  F.  Ingram, an  old  spit,  formerly  ■ 
owned  by  the  family  ot  Thomas  Rustin,  of - 
Upper  Oxford  township. 

Krorni  Wilton  Agnew  3  volumes  of  “Genius ! 
of  Universal  Emancipation,”  also  two  old  I 

n,From  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Evans  “Theosophy,” 
by  Rev.  I.  N.  Halaeman.  | 

P  rom  executors  of  Washington  Townsend 
papers  of  various  kinds.  .  1 

From  I.  Milton  Smith  minutes  of  5  early  f 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  i’hiladelpnia  ini 

1 ' From  D.  W.  Howard  a. lot  of  old  papers  J' 
rublished  in  Chester  county  years  ago,  i  c 
among  them  the  Register  and  Examiner.  ,  1 
From  Dr.  William  D.  Hartman  a  number  ,  I 
of  books,  some  of  which  were  rare,  being  out  1 

°  FromRobert  F.  Hcopes  an  old  violin,  with  *1 
a  promise  that  its  history  should  h3  fur-l| 

DAh<vote  l£f  thanks’  was  extended  to  the  | 
donors  and  the  subject  of  making  better  pro- 
vision  for  t  he  preservation  of  the  property  of  H 
the  society  was  discussed  briefly.  It  was  the  | 
general  opinion  that  growing  sentiment  lag. 
this  community  would  surely  bring  about  in  n, 
time  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  In  1. 
ihe  meantime  it  is  contemplated  tlrittue™ 
Executive  Committee  shad  take  some  ac-» 
tion  to  procure  better  storage  for  the  rainy  ft 
valuables  already  in  possession.  The  pnr-B 
chase  of  the  new  bookcase  is  the  first  step,  | 
and  the  Executive  Committee  promised  that  f 
should  not  be  long  delayed. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Nominations  for  officers  were  now  declared  a 

to  be  in  older,  but  a  motion  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  nominations  was  put  I 
and  carried,  and  Gibbons  G.  Cornwe!',  F  q.,  t 
Mrs.  F.  Dallett  Hemphill  and  James  Mona- 1 
gban,  Esq.,  were  appointed  on  til's  eomni't-t 
tee  They  retired  for  a  few  m  mutes  recurneal 
and  pre  ented  the  following  ticket,  which  j 

was  unanimously  elected: 

mgrsident— Prolessor  George  M.  Philips.  r. 
Vice-President— Dr.  W.  D.  Hartman. 


I  ICC  A  1C  ■ 

l  Vice-President— Alfred  Sharpies. 

Hotyi mittee— Professor  D.  W • 


.  — 4-,  Gilbert 
Esq  ,  and  Pro- 
omcto. 


il: 


as# 

y 
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R«J»  P.  SbarplUs A11Ce  L<3WlS  and  Ur>  Wil" 

feccond  v !L  e'ecti5n  °f  these  officers  the 
Itonir  ii,q  Jce- President,  Alfred  Sbarpless 
retired  0Tid''<^Ir’  ^’J'ofessor  Howard  having 
Ute  chair  aft  occupied 

'J’he  •  NEW  MEMBERS. 

and  electtd  :  ^  new  members  were  proposed 

J.LWhmLAifrt,1?  RuSert’  West  Chester;  J. 
'shirr  a Rast  Eallowfield  town- 
.Jaco’b  M-n  ttn  '«Vay*>i  West  Pikelaud,  and 
Bradford.  Upon  these 
the  usual  fees  they  will  Da 
<f-i operly  constituted  members. 

rp, _ _A  PAPER  LAID  OVER. 

Ugier  had  prepared  a  paper 
i  w»Sr  aspects  of  the  early  history  of 
1ratetefr  wm  t:r’ and  was  PrePared  toiilus- 
oiTtHnert  a  map  on  Which  was  clearly 
Imade  ln  r“n,  a?3,6?  lhe  various  settlements 
SJ£L'“  Colonial  times.  The  memies  ex- 
?»r  a  ^esjre  to  hear  this  paper  read,  bur 
almost  10  o’clock,  and,  as  the 
hurrvdovtrS*aild’  lh,e,  KPeaker  would  have  to 

anxious  in1  o2i“at^r  an,d  lhe  n:‘ em ber«  were 
f.r  o  °.us  tcl. 8el  t0  tbeir  homes.  On  motion 
havfi  juember  Mr.  Ogier  was  requested  to 
whBn^f  PaPff  ready  for  the  next  meeting, 
read  it^whiph1^,^- glven  an  opportunity  to 
to  by  ihit  CgenTem°anWaS  readily  acqulesced 

sbouidahoSUuSiHStfd  that  more  meetings 
fentto  M  tSLSK 

&:^i?KSmanneK  or  the 

fi^f??es  Monaghan,  on  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
Uyecommittee,  stated  that  he  understood 
hlS^°mimUee  bad  authority  to  call  alt 
!se  mfetl,nes  necessary  and  he  thought  they 
shouM  call  some  special  meetings.  ^ 

Jtu  suggested  that  it  might  be 

Zfltnafr^S  ^xec",ive  Committee  receive 
t  d  duly  acknowledge  the  same  and 

thus  save  valuable  time  to  the  society.  This 
R.er ,'vas  referred  to  that  committee,  alter 
J  vi  hich  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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l  inhy  be  retained.  It  is  written  in  it  clear  and  ex- 
1  cellent  hand,  but  the  paper  has  turned  yellow 
with  age.— Ed.  Village  Record.] 


f 


g  Fi'om, 


|  £2- 


Date, 


^.y  J/).'' 


A  Quaint  Petition. 


A  TEMPERANCE  PAPER  OVER  100 
YEARS  OLD. 


Text  of  a  Recently  Resurrected  Docu¬ 
ment  that  Will  Sc  of  Interest  to  lltc 
Anti-Saloon  People  of  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty* 


[The  following  document,  which  is  presented 
as  literally  as  possible,  was  lately  found 
among  a  trunk-full  of  old  manuscripts, 
i  It  is  genuine,  hut  its  authorship  is; 
j  unknown.  It  bears  date  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  woman.  Input¬ 
ting  it  in  type  the  compositor  has  been  instructed 
to  follow  the  punctuation,  the  spelling,  the  usef 
of  capital  letters,  Ac.,  as  closely  as  possible,  in 
Qidoi  that  the  flavor  of  the  original  document 


To  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  "West  Chester  j 
ite.,  A’c.,  Benjamin  Jacobs,  James  Moore, 
and  Walter  Finney. 

Friends 

I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine 
under  what  Epithet  I  should  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  the  following 
lines,  and  after  considering  the  matter  have 
concluded  to  address  you  in  the  form  of  an 
Epistle,  which  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give 
yourselves  the  trouble  to  peruse  and  find  ■ 
nothing  in  it  worthy  of  further  notice,  you 
may  throw  it  aside  as  of  no  account. 

I  was  also  under  some  discouragement  lest 
I  might  be  understood  as  meaning  to  step 
out  of  the  sphere  proper  for  my  own  sex 
into  the  Province  of  those  whom  I  own  as 
our  superiors;  but  recollecting  diverse  in¬ 
stances  recorded  in  History  both  sacred  and 
profane,  of  condescending  regard  paid  to 
our  sex  even  by  Kings  and  those  in  Author¬ 
ity,  and  that  at  the  Instance  ofFemales  gen¬ 
eral  good  has  sometimes  been  affected  and 
great  Evils  put  away.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  indulge  the  stimulous  I  felt  of  informing 
you  a  Matter  which  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  my  serious  thought  and  concern. 

_  I  am  no  Male-content  but  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  led  to  think  whether  there  were 
not  some  error,  deficiency,  or  debility,  in 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  distillation,  Im¬ 
portation  and  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  thus 
rendering  so  pernicious  A  thing  so  cheap 
and  easy  to  be  in  and  by  observing  the  Cus¬ 
toms  and  conduct  of  many  Taverns,  Li¬ 
cenced  by  Authority,  one  would  almost  sup¬ 
pose  that  Legislature  thought  good  to 
authorize  public  schools  to  initiate  people  J 
into  the  practice  of  Drinking  it,  and,  that  jj 
Men  the  most  suitable  for  that  purpose  I 
were  pitched  upon  as  Tavern-Keepers,  it 
may  he,  that  some  of  the  people  are  in  the 
first  place  to  blame  who  sign  Petitions  Ac.,  \ 
j  hut  let.  the  fault  centre  where  it  may,  it  is  | 
I  certainly  Matter  of  serious  consideration 
why  many  Men  so  very  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  privelige  of  Keeping  Tavern,  arc  9 
nevertheless  endowed  with  it,  &  so  many  1 
'more  Taverns .  Licenced  than  there  are  any 
real  occasion  for  from  which  abuse  I  am  of 
the  mind  the  community  suffers  more  real 
and  complicated  Evils  than  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  War,  Famine,  or  Pestilence.  TlieH 
Idea  of  a  Tavern  whose  chief  support  is  J 
•  neighboring  Custom,  the  cneouragment  ol" 

|  Idle  customs,  vain  sports  Ac.,  if  considered  g 
in  its  full  extent  with  all  its  pernicious  con¬ 
sequences,  will  I  apprehend  sufficiently  jus¬ 
tify  this  my  observation,  and  it  is  most  true, 
j  beyond  all  dispute  or  contradiction  that 
! many  a  Noble  Genius  many  worthy  exam¬ 
ples  (exclusive  of  this  attachment  of  this  ‘I 
great  Evil  of  Spirituous  Liquor)  many  capa¬ 
ble  of  serving  their  country  &  doing  much 
good  in  the  community,  Many  useful  Me-  f 
chanicks  and  labouring  Poor,  have  fallen  j; 
unhappy  Victims  to  the  excessive  use  of 
.  Spirituous  Liquor,  most  if  not  all  of  whom 
owe  the  rise  &  progress  of  their  Propensity  I 
| to  it,  to  the  ill  use  that  is  made  of  the  pre-  I 
rogative  of  Keeping  Tavern,  Nay  I  have  I 
heard  some  plead  as  excuse  for  their  habits  * 
of  drinking  ( however  unmanly  it  may  seem ) 
that  they  were  put.  upon  Public  business, 
had  often  occasion  to  meet  at  Taverns; 
whose  customs  they  were  unable  to  with-  ■? 
[stand,  These  are  Facts  that  are  visible  A 
plain  to  every  observer  and  I  have  thought 
nothing  but  the  commonness  of  them  ren- 
:  dered  Men  so  regardless  about  them.  There 
are  other  Effects  &  consequences  of  this 


/ 


hid, 


BP»5St  Jiivu  which  nc»  more  latent  .  -- -  - 

[and  which  requires  a  feeling  and  Sympathiz¬ 
ing  Heart  to  he  made  truly  sensible  of.  1 
'  mean  the  Silent  the  deep  and  poignant  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  unfortunate  Wife,  whilst  she  be¬ 
holds  the  Morals,  Health,  Fortune  and  Rep- 
:  utation  of  A  beloved  Companion  the  Father 
J  of  her  children,  and  Head  of  hei  b  amity 
R  gradually  sacrificing  at  these  cacchanliau 
I S §hrines  Each  oblation  he  offers  wrings  her 
Heart  with  the  Keenest  anguish,  where  e\ei 
Rfhe  lifts  her  Head  or  turns  her  View,  a 

P  Cloud  of  impenetrable  Woes  pervades  each 
4  Prospect,  and  intcrceptably  all  Hope  of  En- 
■  ioyment  on  this  side  the  Grave;  and  unless 
Animated  to  fortitude  and  Resolution  by 
I  that  invisible  Power  who  is  able  to  support; 

'  Land  set  Bounds  to  the  most  hopeless  Afllic- 
itioii,  she  becomes  debilitated  and  Incapaci- 
ated  for  the  Duties  of  her  condition;  pmes 
I'by  degrees  &  sinks  into  the  Arms  of  Death  a 

■Victim  of  her  sorrows. 

Also  the  straits  and  difficulties  which 
■many  Females  undergo  whose  Providers 
■squander  at  Taverns,  that  which  is  needful 
Sfor  their  support,  the  unwary  Creatine  who 
(perhaps  has  often  been  Caught  in  the  same 
Is n are  returning  (it  may  be)  from  his  ioil 
and  Labour  with  the  Reward  thereof  in  his 
KPocket,  thinks  he  will  just  call  at  the  Tav- 
P  ,ern  &  gladden  his  Throat  with  a  single 
fy Draught ;  he  gets  it,  finds  himself  enliven¬ 
ed,  and  hopes  another  will  do  him  no 
harm,  and  by  the  time  he  has  taken  a  se- 
’Icond  or  third  he  looses  all  command  of  lnm- 
1  self  and  becomes  as  proper  an  object  of  care 
las  A  Lunatic  or  Ediot,  but  haying  none 
Near  to  exercise  friendly  regard  towards 
him,  lie  umvittily  spends  with  the  -tavern 
Keeper  the  last  Farthing  of  that  which  he 
lias  hardly  earned,  by  which  means  I  hav  e 
iknown  some  Families  suffer  both  Hunger 
land  Nakedness  and  at  length  become  bur- 
Idensome  to  others,  and  some  who  have  set 
lout  in  life  under  the  smiling  Prospect  of 
affluence  and  Plenty,  reduced  to  Penury  A 
iwant  and  thereby  exposed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  adopting  evil  ways  for  getting  a  liv- 
ino-  and  some  obliged  to  solicit  the  told 
Hand  of  Charity  for  their  necessary  report. 

Now  these  are  no  strained  or  forced  Pie- 
!  tures  of  immaginary  evils  ;  but  what  your 
i  own  Observation  may  convince  you  are  real 
and  true  examples.  I  would  not  wish  to 
unburthen  myself  too  much  at  the  expence 
of  your  patience  ;  but  1  seem  induced  to  add 
i  something  further  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Taverns,  of  which  1  was  a  late  witness ; 

.  I  am  no  needless  frequenter  of  Taverns,  but 
it  was  my  hap  to  be  at  one  an  hour  or  two 
'  on  a  certain  occasion  upon  a  Sabbath  Day 
afternoon.  When  I  entered  the  House  I 
found  a  considerable  Number  of  Men  col¬ 
lected,  and  I  cannot  perhaps  give  you  a 
more  apt  description  of  the  scene  which  pre¬ 
sented  than  the  striking  Picture  which  Mil- 
ton  gives  of  Pluto’s  Hall ;  somewhere  m  his 
tenth  Book,  to  which  I  refer  you  with  this 
difference  in  favour  of  the  Plutonic  guests, 
that  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Poet  there 
describes  them  ;  the  faculty  of  speech  was 
at  that  time  taken  away  and  confined  to  dis¬ 
mal  Hissings,  Whereas  these  Earthly  C  ar- 
nivalians  had  still  the  Power  ot  using 
Theirs  in  oaths  &  Execratioas;  and  tho 
Pluto  and  his  legions  professed  enmity  to 
Heaven’s  King  &  exulted  in  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  Men,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they 
agreed  and  were  at  Peace  among  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  not  the  case  here  for  they 
differed  and  proceeded  from  words  to  blows, 
and  one  Poor  Miscreant  was  dragged  out  ot 
the  House  into  the  Street  before  the  Door, 
vhere  raving  and  storming  like  a  Jury  he 
resently  drew  a  Mobb  of  Children  about 
—  .  >Mn>a1|| 


'him,  who  sported  with  his  wickedness  anc. 
|  Misfortune,  his  Crime  as  far  as  I  could  learn 
[was  his  having  no  Money  to  buy  Liquor 
[with  and  springing  upon  those  that  hud. 


A 


Some  short  time  after,  my  Business  called! 
me  to  another,  where  having  to  wait  several 
Hours  for  the  coming  of  A  Person  I  wanted 
to  see,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  my 
observations.  There  were  Men  collected! 
about  A  Dozen  in  Number,  who  formed 
two  separate  companys,  1  took  notice  they 
frequently  called  for  Drink  and  were  as  duly  L 
supplied,  I  with  it.  I  queried  of  the  land-la- 1 
dy  who  such  and  such  were,  and  where! 
they  lived,  by  whose  information  I  learned] 
'they  were  Men  residing  at  no  great  distance,  | 
upon  which  I  felt  a  kind  of  sorrowful  indig¬ 
nation  to  arise  within  me  and  said  to  her,  I 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  these  Men  whose] 
Familys  may  not  at  this  instant  require] 
their  presence,  and  probably  the  connect 
tions  of  some  of  them  greving  on  account  oft 
their  being  under  your  Roof,  thus  exposed] 
to  Danger  &  temptation,  and  wondered  howl 
she  could  reconcile  herself  to  such  a  way  of] 
getting  a  living.  She  replied  with  some! 
warmth  that  the  Order  and  Regularity  ofl 
their  House  had  never  been  questioned;! 
that  they  did  not  allow  people  Drink  suffi-l 
cient  to  make  tlxeih  Drunk,  and  as  to  a  few] 
Neighbors  getting  together  at  times  to  talk! 
matters  over  in  a  quite  inoffensive  way  slie| 
saw  no  harm  in  that,  and  if  they  did  hap- j 
pen  to  drink  a  little  too  much,  it  was  their 
own  faults,  they  did  not  force  it  upon  them,! 
and  if  they  did  not  allow  them  Drink  when| 
they  called  for  it  there  was  so  many  Taverns  j 
Some  not  more  than  A  Mile  off,  and  two] 
others  at  no  great  distance,  }-  that  they  would 
go  elsewhere  and  get  it,  I  told  her  that  there  L 
was  a  time  hastening  when  the  conduct  ofl 
I  others  would  be  no  excuse  for  them,  and] 
that  I  was  of  opinion,  the  High  Way  Rob-| 
her  who  obliged  A  Person  to  surrender  his  | 
Money  and  gave  him  Nothing  pernicious  ini 
Slew  of  it,  did  not  rob  him  of  his  time  or  I 
ability  to  procure  more,  got  his  living  inno-L 
[ciently  compared  to  them;  upon  observing] 
the  gestures  and  conversation  of  these  Men  J 
'  which  I  did  unnoticed  by  them  J- found | 
iat  tho’  thpy  were  pxtremely  vicious,  they,! 
..ere  extremely  Foolish,  &  I  believe  under 
the  Sun  there  can  scarcely  be  collected  to-1 
getlier  a  sillier  Groupe  of  beings,  than  AS 
company  of  half  intoxicated  men, —From] 
all  which  circumstances  and  more  which! 
be  added,  were  it  needful,  from] 
the  Testimony  of  Divers,  it  may| 
not  be  unsafe  to  conclude,  that  Tav-[ 
erns  as  they  are  too  generally] 
■  kept  are  more  Nursuries  of  sin  and  Satan] 
and  which,  with  tlig  free  and  pxppssive  use] 
of  spirituous  Liquors  contribute  more  to] 
Peopling  of  Lucifer’s  Kingdom  than  any 
other  device  the  whole  Therarchy  of  fallen 
intelligence  have  contributed  beside. 

The  Turkish  legislature  forbids  the  use  of* 
Spiritous  Liquors  even  Wine  is  prohibited  by  | 
their  laws,  and  so  highly  did  these  people! 
venerate  the  Precepts  and  commands  ofl 
this  original  Law-giver  that  when  the  use  of| 
coffee  was  first  introduced  among  them,  they] 
finding  it  had  something  of  an  exhilarating] 
effect,  concluded  it  came  under  the  Denomi-| 

I  nation  of  spirituQips  drink  and  therefore  not] 
lawful  for' tli cm  to  partake  of,  for  which  rea- 
son  they  for  a  time  banished  the  use  ot  it,  but! 
afterwards  altering  that  sentiment,  they  re-1 
sumed  it  again,  &  to  this  Day  by  account!'. 
Coffee  is  the  strongest  Drink  that  is  generally!, 
made  use  of  among  them.  What  would  they  s 
and  even  Savages  and  barbarians,  Nations] 
among  whom  so  great  an  Evil  and  Destroyer 
has  never  gained  footing  think  of  professing] 
Christinas;  were  they,  made  fully  acquainted! 


with  their  PracTIces  ill  this  Particular. I 
i  iear  being  tedious  to  you  or  saying  more 
than  becomes  me,  but  as  I  sometimes  for 
amusement  read  what  comes  in  my  way,  I 
the  other  day  met  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  which  being  to  my  purpose  I  shall 
transcribe  for  your  perusal,  not  doubting  at 
the  same  time  but  you  understand  it  better 
than  I  do— 

Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  year  178G. 

Jo  become  in  force  upon  the  lirst 
August  1787. 

Vth-  Whereas  a  great  abundance— 
or  taverns  and  Public  Houses  for  vending  off"- 
spin  nous  liquors  has  been  found  to  promote 
habits  oi  Idleness  and  Debauchery,  to  the  end 
that  the  number  thereof  be  determined  by  the 
jtpeasure  of  real  Utility  and  Necessity. 

|  Section  18th.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority 
tustices  of  the’  Gunner  Sessim'i 


Day 


mi  pecuon  ifth.  Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Authority  1 
r.j  aforesaid  that  the  Justices  of  the  Quarjer  Session  « 
It?1"  *i 10  tJt‘V n0i  Philadelphia,  and  Counties  respec-  I 
IPJIoV  Ple?r  first  session  in  the  year  1787  J 
sand  at  their  first  session  every  year  thereafter 
Dnmt  and  Declare  the  Number  of  Taverns,  and 
i  ubiie  Houses  as  aforesaid,  which  only  may  be 
ce?v  for. the  year  following  such  Session 
within  the  said  City  and  Counties  respective]  y 
the  said  Justices  in  the  distribution  of  their 
recommendations  to  the  supreme  executive 
council  for  Licences  to  keep  such  Taverns  & 
Pubhc  Houses,  having  regard  to  the  particular 
Neighborhoods  and  Situations  the  most  suitable 
lor  the  accommodation  of  Inhabitants  and 
tavellers:  and  the  said  Justices  are  hereby  Au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  their  Recommendations  ns 
aforesaid  as  far  as  the  number  of  so  limited  and 
declared  or  any  number  declared  within  at  their 
direction— But  no  more.  . 

Front  the  Preamble  of  this  law  I  gather 
that  Legislature  was  impressed  with  a  I 
senee  and  concern  on  account  of  the 
same  Evils  of  which  I  have  been  complain-  I 
nig  and  never  therefore  stimulated  to  make 

nwl°°d+ianw  s‘llutal’y  Law,  which  they 
placed  m  the  hands  of  certain  Trustee’s  or  I 
of  t]le  people  as  authorative  ini 

Now  mv’ir  ®UCi  aTbuses.  as  then  appeared.  | 
Now  my  Friends  lam  informed  you  areal 
part  of  those  in  whom  this  important  trust! 
is  vested,  and  no  doubt  but  you  expect  one  I 
Day  or  another  to  answer  how  you  have! 
wW  lep,ti  assigned  you  in  the  stations! 
wherein  you  have  been  placed;  what  good  ’1 
you  have  done  and  what  Evil  prevented  | 
according  to  your  powers  and  ability,  and’ I 

emv/fi!1  Wlish  to  stand  approved,  and  to  re-  | 
ceive  the  encomium  “Well  done”  and  not II 
I  P1  esuming  to  doubt  but  you  are  Men  of  In- 
'  hke  the.  nnjust  Judge  wlio  feared  | 

not  GdWp^n- regarded  Man,  I  shall  animad-1 

uletMath>rtlTeri  wUt  lnf<?rm  >'011  one  Princi-  I 
|pie  Matter  I  had  in  view  in  thus  calling-  ■ 

your  attention.  The  Tavern  which  in  the! 

wheredTlghn1UeS’  *i  liken’d  to  Pluto  HallP 
w  heic  I  happened  upon  a  Sabbath-dav " 

fownsTtV*  tbnt  kept  now  by  George  | 
Itinm  nr?  S<1Uare>  against  the  con-  I 

ti nuance  of  which  you  will  receive  a  neti  ’ 

of  we  V'r  1Sldn§'  Court  signed  by  a  Number 
t h at'  ft  i s  S* C<!  peQpl?  "'bo  indeed  know  B 

I 

S  sai  IVHt-8' 111  a  ¥te  toward  stregth- 
would  no  ‘  assure  you  I M 


blS, «  ?  fews-Twl 

»£  ‘  ‘Srt-  "Si 

iasssa*H»site’M!| 


i be  sanTe  House  ™  iie-if^rrwnn  i  i 
he  solicited  for  by  another  !  ov‘H'rC 

I  evil  as  it  is,  there  will  s;;ifLthat  graat  a,,,t 

ssrsjss?  ss 

request  I  doubt  not  but  ™  fe,"'  wll.ieh 

(kindly  lend^n wiU’  and 
! my  request  'hv^inw  ln^  Detition  &  grant 

EvilfrmntheXip  e  "S  aWay  ??  great  an 

8th  Mo.  loth,  1793  U ESTHER. 
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HIS  OLD 

TREES 


HUMPHREY  MARSHALL’S  GARDEN  IS 
STILL  EXTANT. 


OUI*  ERRLilEST  BOTHfllST 

The  Author  of  the  First  Book  About  Amer¬ 
ican  Trees  and  His  Arboretum  Near  West 
Chester— The  Old  Home  in  Good  Condi¬ 
tion— The  Garden  Decaying. 

■'!  ■  _ 

Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with 
John  Bartram’s  garden,  but  apart  from  a  few 
botanists  and  lovers  of  trees  and  flowers,  you 
coh Id  count  on  your  Augers  the  number  of 
people  who  have  visited  Humphrey  Mar¬ 
shall’s  garden.  And  yet,  if  there  is  a  name 
which  should  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  the  lovers  of  American  trees  it  is  that  of  I 
Humphrey  Marshall,  the  author  of  the  first 
book  ever  written  about  our  trees,  and  no 
trees  planted  in  America  aro  more  worthy  of 
veneration  and  care  than  those  planted  by 
his  hands  on  the  acre  or  so  of  ground  sur¬ 
rounding  his  plain  little  Pennsylvania  farm 
house  at  Marsballton. 


state  of  preservation,  it  abounds  in  c 
shaped  rooms,  queer  cupboards  and 
closets.  In  the  kitchen  is  to  be  seen  the 
fire-place  with  its  swinging  crane,  before 
which  Marshall  used  often  to  sit  on  winter 
evenings  diligently  at  work,  after  a  hard 
day’s  labor  on  the  farm,  on  his  book.  Many 
quaint  old  pieces  of  furniture  and  a  very 
handsome  antique  grand  lather  s  clock  wore 
found  in  the  house.  The  clock  occupies  a 
place  built  for  it  by  Marshall  in  a  nook  in 
the  wall  in  a  front  room  which  the  botanist 
occupied  as  his  sleeping  apartment.  In  an¬ 
other  room  was  a  quaint  old  china  cupboard, 
in  which  were  several  antique  pieces  ot  old- 
fashioned  blue  and  white  Canton  chinaware. 
very  rich  in  coloring.  _ 

Growing  close  by  the  driveway  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  known  to  exist  of 
the  Quercus  heteropbylla.  It  was  raised 
from  an  acorn  brought  by  Marshall  from  the 
original  tree  of  this  species  ot  hybrid  discov¬ 
ered  by  John  Bartram  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Hot  far  away  from  this  great  oak  is  a  splen¬ 
did  cucumber  tree,  a  Magnolia  acuminata, 
with  a  remarkably  thick  trunk  ana  unusu¬ 
ally  stout  branches,  and,  altogether,  one  ot 
the  noblest  specimens  of  this  fine  tree  that 
may  be  seen  anywhere.  These  two  trees  are 
probably  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
planted  by  Marshall  now  growing  in  his 

arboretum.  ,  - 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  or 


HUMPHREY  MARSHALL’S 


HOUSE 


Humphrey  Marshall’s  old  house  faces  tEeT 
highway,  hut  stands  some  distance  back  from  ! 
it,  being  shut  off  from  the  street  by  the  gar-  j 
dens.  It  is  a  larger  house  than  the  little 
stone  building  on  the  Schuylkill  and  more! 
pretentious  in  many  ways,  yet  it  was  erected 
by  Marshall  with  his  own  hands. 

The  present  owner  is  Robert  B.  Lilley,  wbo| 
purchased  the  place  some  thirty  odd  years 
ago  from  the  Marshall  heirs.  Mr.  Lilley,  al¬ 
though  he  has  allowed  the  garden  to  go  into 
decay,  lias  kept  the  old  house  in  a  perfectj 


large  black  birches  left,  a  tall,  long-stemmed 


eeltis  of  great  size,  some  yellow  buckeyes,  a 
European  larch,  several  rhododendrons 
maxima,  which  have  grown  into  trees  with 
1  short,  thick  stems,  and  four  or  five  very  large 
and  fine  ailanthus  trees,  which  must  have 
been  among  the  first  specimens  of  this  tree 
planted  in  America.  There  are  also  some 
venerable  box  trees,  and  until  a  short  time 
ago,  when  it  was  blown  down  in  a  severe 
storm,  probably  the  largest  cherry  tree  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  growing  in 
this  garden.  It  was  a  common  black  cherry 
hut  had  attained  an  enormous  height. 


If 
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HUMPHREY  MARSHALL'S  GARDEN. 


“1  got  nearly  $70  wortn  of  good  wood  out 
of  that  tree,”  said  Mr.  Lilley,  “and  there 
would  have  been  nearly  twice  that  much  if 
the  tree  hadn’t  been  rotten  in  parts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  age.” 

-There  were  indications  about  the  garden 
that  many  other  trees  had  once  grown  there, 
hut  had  been  felled.  Mr.  Lilley  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  destruction,  but  said  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  shade  was  too  dense.  Isot  long 
ago  he  also  had  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
shrubs,  many  of  them  of  rare  varieties  and 
;  planted  by  Marshall  himself,  cleared  away 
when  a  general  tidying  up  took  place.  This 
was  probably  perfectly  natural,  for  no  one 
wants  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled 

thicket,  even  though  a  classical  one.  But  at 

'  ' 


\ 


me  same  time  this  removal  of  the  protecting 
influence  ot  shrubs  and  smaller  plants  from 
about  these  old  trees  in  Marshall’s  garden  can 
do  them  no  good,  but  has  undoubtedly  caused 
injury.  Old  trees  are  like  aged  people,  they 
do  not  survive  a  change  in  their  surrounding's 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  the  less  they  are 
disturbed  the  better. 


The  family  history  of  Humphrey  Marshall, 
f  he  founder  of  this  quaint  old  Chester  county 
botanic  garden,  is  interesting.  His  father, 
Abraham  Marshall,  was  a  native  of  Gratton. 
in  Lincolnshire,  England.  In  the  year  1097 

TWhm°Vv?d  to,  Pennsylvania  and  settled  near 
-Darby,  where  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
James  Hunt,  of  Kingsessing.  now  a  por- 


V 


.ion  of  West  Philadelphia.  Jtdunt  was  also 
an  emigrant  from  England  and  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  founder.  Mary  Hunt,  the 
mother  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  was  the  sister 
of  Elizabeth  Hunt,  the  mother  of  John  Bar- 
tram.  and  thus  the  two  earliest  and  most  em¬ 
inent  botanists  of  Pennsylvania  were  first 
cousins,  the  sons  of  sisters  and  both  the  sons 
natives  of  Chester  county.  This  is  rather 
remarkable. 

Abraham  Marshall,  in  the  year  1707,  re¬ 
moved  from  Darby  to  the  forks  of  the  Bran¬ 
dywine,  near  the  western  branch  of  that 
stream,  where  ho  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  Indians  and  erected  a  dwelling, 
in  which  he  resided  until  his  death.  Decem¬ 
ber  17.  1767,  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years. 
His  wife  died  in  the  spring  of  1769,  in  her 
87th  year.  Abraham  and  Mary  Marshall  hadi 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  of  these 
nine  children  Humphrey  was  the  eighth. 

He  was  born  in  West  Bradford.  October  10,  1 
1722.  In  the  days  of  his  childhood  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  were  scant  and  limited,  and 
Humphrey  used  often  to  say  that  he  never 
went  to  school  alter  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
Being  constitutionally  robust  and  active  he 
was  employed  in  agricultural  labors  until  hei 
was  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  busi-l 
ness  of  a  stone  mason.  His.  leisure  hours  in 
the  winter  season  were  devoted  to  scientific  | 
studies  and  he  soon  evinced  a  derided  parti¬ 
ality  for  astronomy  and  natural  history.  His 
taste  for  natural  history  was  no  doubt  awak- , 
ened  and  formed  by  his  intercourse  with  and 
the  example  of  his  cousin,  John  Bartram. 

His  life  was  that  of  an  honest.  haTd-work- 
ing  farmer,  and  doubtless  he  would  long  ago 
have  sunk  into  the  oblivion  in  which  his 
friends  and  neighbors  have  fallen  if  it  were 
not  for  his  love  of  nature  and  ability  to  make  j 
his  gift  useful  to  the  world.  Before  he  left 
his  father’s  farm  he  had  begun  to  collect 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighboring 
country,  and  when  he  finally  established  him¬ 
self  near  Bradford  Aleeting  House,  in  the 
year  1773,  he  began  his  botanic  garden,  which  I 
he  enriched  with  plants  gathered  during 
journeys  of  considerable  length  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  prosecuted  with  no  small  danger 
and  hardship.  As  a  consequence  Els  garden 
soon  contained  a  rich  collection  of  the  forest 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  our  country. 

About  twenty  years  after  Marshall  had 
planted  his  arboretum  he  began  to  prepare  an 
account  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  this 
country.  This  was  published  in  1785  under 
the  title  of  “  Arbustum  Americanum,  or  the 
American  Grove,”  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
United  States,  arranged  according  to  the 
Linuaean  system,  forming  a  duodecimo  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  work  ever  published  by 
an  American  on  any  branch  of  botany.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  period  in  which  it  was  written, 
the  scanty  outfit  and  the  imperfect  education 
of  the  author,  it  was  a  remarkable  work,  full 
of  common  sense,  the  record  of  careful  obser- 1 
vations  and  the  evidence  of  much  acumen  j 
and  good  judgment.  It  established  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  author  among  all  students  of 
the  literature  of  American  trees  forevermore. ! 

With  the  aid  of  his  nephew.  Dr.  Moses 
Marshall,  Humphrey  soon  engaged  in  an  ac-j 
five  correspondence  with  Dr.  Fothergiil,  Dr. 
Lettson.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others  by 
which  England  was  largely  supplied  with  our 
vegetable  treasures. 

,  Marshall,  like  Bartram,  was  at  least  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  consequence  was  that 


he  was  not  generally  understood  or  ap 
ated  at  home,  hut  among  the  scientific  men 
the  old  world  his  book  was  received  with 
marked  approbation.  It  was  translated  into 
the  languages  of  Continental  Europe. 

Marshall  was  an  influential  member  of  the 


Society  of  Friends  and  he  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  County  Treasurer  and  trustee  of  the 
provincial  loan  office  for  several  years  with 
fidelity,  and  in  1786  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  Humphrey  Marshall's  visiou 
was  much  impaired  by  cataract  and  on  the 
5th  of  November.  1801,  he  finally  sickened,  I 
under  an  attack  of  dysentery,  and  died  at  the! 
age  of  79  years.  He  was  twice  married,  butf 
had  no  children. 


u 


Ilow  the  Descendants  of  That  Well* 
Known  Chester  County  Schoolmaster 


j  Enjoyed  Tliemselyes  In  Birmingham 
on  Saturday — President  Isaac  Sharp¬ 


less,  of  Haverford  College,  in  the  I 
Chair  —  An  Interesting  Life  Sketch 
Read  by  Isaac  Eorsythe,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


A  family  reunion  of  the  descendants  of 
John  Forsythe,  who  came  to  America  in 
1773,  was  held  on  the  18th  instant,  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  at  the  residence  ot  Jonathan  Eld- 
redge.  The  direct  descendants,  and  those 
married  to  such,  now  number  about  130. 
Ot  these  101  were  present.  The  time  chosen 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  140th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth,  and  the  place  was  the  first 
farm  ot  which  he  was  the  owner  after  set¬ 
tling  here.  Anna  Thomas  Eldredge,  the 
hostess,  is  a  direct  descendant. 

About  noon  a  very  bountiful  repa9t  was 
spread  under  the  trees  from  the  baskets 
brought  by  the  visitors,  and  this  was  followed 
by  ice  cream  and  strawberries  in  abundance, 
after  which  the  company  settled  down  to  the 
literary  part  of  the  entertainment. 

WELCOME  TO  THE  GUESTS. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
host,  Jonathan  Eldredge,  who,  in  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks,  welcomed  the  invited  guests 
and  announced  that  Isaac  Sharpless,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haverford  College,  would  preside. 
After  some  introductory  remarks,  telling  of 
the  number  ot  the  family  who  had.  followed 
school  teaching,  also  the  changes  in  methods 
during  the  past  100  years,  the  President 
called  on  those  prepared  to  speak. 

Isaac  Forsythe,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
biographical  sketch.  Anna  Forsythe,  of 
Chadds’Ford.  read  several  interesting  letters 
written  beiore  1800  to  John  Forsythe  from 
his  lather,  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe,  ot  Germantown,  read  an 


fit. 


account  of  bis  visit  to  the  old  homestead  at 
Artikelly,  near  Newton  Limavady,  county 
Derry,  Ireland,  during  the  summer  ot  1392. 
Susanna  F.  Savery,  of  F.ast  Bradford,  read  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  his  private  life  and 
character,  giving  many  incidents  and  anec¬ 
dotes  in  illustration.  Dr.  William  T.  Sharp¬ 
less,  ot  West  Chester,  spoke  of  his  literary 
I  and  scientific  work.  A  committee  was  named 
to  preserve  the  several  papers,  after  which 
Uitlliert  Cope  photographed  the  company. 

INFORMATION  DESIRED. 

If  any  of  the  former  pupils  ot  John  For- 
!  sj  the,  or  others,  have  in  their  possession  any 
j  ot  his  letters  or  manuscripts,  or  are  possessed 
ot  any  facts  of  value  concerning  him,  it  will 
be  much  appreciated  if  they  will  make  it 
known  to  any  ot  the  above  named  descen¬ 
dants.  Among  the  names  ot  those  in  attend¬ 
ance,  other  than  Forsythes,  were  those  ot 
;  Sharpless.  Carter,  Garrett,  Savery,  Thomas, 
Evans,  Eldredge,  Fell,  Cope,  Harvey, 
Trimble  and  Moore. 

.  JOHN  FORSYTHE’S  LIT'E. 

The  following  is  the  biographical  sketch 
j  mentioned,  read  by  Isaac  Forsythe: 

John  Forsyth,  the  emigrant,  was  the  son 
'of  John  Forsyth  and  Margaret  Cos.  The 
grandfather  of  John  Forsyth,  the  elderrcama 
from  Scotland  probably  with  those  brought 
j  over  by  Cromwell  to  occupy  the  lands,  in 
the  province  ot  Clster,  tram  which  he  nad 
driven  the  Irish,  about  1355,  after  one  of 
their  many  rebellions. 

He  took  a  tract  of  land  at  Artikelly,  in  the 
parish  of  Anion,  near  Newton  Limevady, 

I  County  Derry,  Ireland,  on  a  three-life  lease, 

|  which  lease  expired  with  John  Forsyth,  the 
1  elder. 

FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  STUARTS. 

Margaret  Cox  was  an  Englishwoman,  re- 
;  lated,  in  some  way,  to  the  House  ot  Stuarts 
I  through  King  James  the  Second,  ot  Scot- 
•I  land.  We  need  not,  however,  pride  our- 
!  selves  on  this  trace  of  royal  blood,  as  it  was 
Drobablv  not  very  good  to  begin  with,  and  Is 
;  reduced  to  dlflerentlal.  tThey  had  nine 
children— four  sons,  John,  Jacob,  Alexander, 
William;  and;  five  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Jane,  Catherine,  Sarah,  Margaret.  They  are 
I  not  named  In  order  of  age,  as  on  this  we  are 
I  not  informed. 

John,  the  emigrant  and  founder  of  our 
-  family,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
lith-mo.  11, 1754,  at  Artikelly;  he  was  probably 
tbe  oldest  child.  „ 

Of  Jacob  and  Alexander  we  learn  that, 

,  upon  the  death  ol  their  father,  the  landlord 
!  refused  to  nenew  the  lease,  .-.mch  so  angerel 
the  sons  that  they  destroyed  the  Improve¬ 
ments,  which  their  grandfathers  as  tenants 
!  had  made.  Jacob  then  emigrated  to  America, 
coming  about  1815.  He  lived  for  some  years 
:  In  West  Goshen  township,  on  the  farm  of 
his  nephew,  John  Forsythe,  in  the  old 
mansion  house  north  of  the  barn.  After¬ 
ward  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  taking  his  family 
,  and  belongings;in  a  one-horse  cart,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Alexander,  In 
about  1820. 

Many  of  those  of  the  name  in  that  vicinity 
and  beyond,  throughout  the  South  and 
West,  are  their  descendants,  although  some, 
particularly  In  the  South,  are  doubtless  de¬ 
scended  from  John  Forsvtn,  a  first  cousin  of 
John  Forsylb,  the  emigrant,  who  came  over 
In  the  same  ship  with  him,  and  went  South, 
settling  in  Georgia.  His  son  was  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson. 

William,  tbe  last  of  tbs  four  sons,  proba¬ 
bly  remained  at  Artikelly,  and  we  presume 
tbe  present  occupants  ol  the  old  farm  are  his 
descendants.  His  niece,  Margaret  (McCam- 
mcn  Marshall,  spoke  of  him  as  a  physician. 

Jane  married  Richard  McCammon.  They 
came  to  America  about  1S00  and  settled  in 
Ihe  vicinity  of  Wilmington.  Delaware, which 
appears  to  have  been  their  residence  daring 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  were  both 
buried  in  that  vicinity. 

They  had  two  children— Margaret,  born 
oil. -month  30,  1790,  and  Jane,  born  Itb-month 
M79?.  Jane  died  lOth-month  25,  1815,  from 


tbe  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  when  vomit¬ 
ing,  at  tbe  age  of  21,  and  was  burled  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Margaret  married  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Kennett.  They  had  two  children, 
William  L.  and  Susanna  Jane  now  Wilkin¬ 
son,.  She  died  7lh-montb  25,  1883,  at  the  ilpe 
old  age  of  93,  and  was  burled  iu  Union  Hill 
Cemetery,  Kennett  Square. 

CAME  TO  WEST  GOSHEN. 

Catherine  McMullin  was  born  in  1755.  She 
came  to  this  country  about  1830  a  widow, and 
being  without  means  she  lived  with  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  with  John  Forsythe,  in 
West  Goshen;  Margaret  Marsnall,  in  Ken¬ 
nett,  and  John  and  Eliza  Cox,  who  kept  a 
tavern  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Bedford  streets,  Philadelphia.  She  was  a 
woman  of  small  stature,  an  expert  dancer, 
very  polite  in  her  way,  of  strong  and  pecu¬ 
liar  personal  characteristics,  a  great  favorite 
with  young  people  because  of  her  ready  wit, 
and  endless  fund  of  anecdotes  and  stories  of 
her  life  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  where 
she  had  lived  after  her  marriage.  When  In 
Scotland  she  called  herself  Melville.  After 
coming  to  America  she  again  adopted  the 
name  ol  Forsyth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  record  has 
not  been  made  of  her  account  of  the  family 
prior  to  the  coming  over.  She  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  disiiketo  her  brother-in-law, 
William  McCammon,  and  would  dramati¬ 
cally  relate  how,  when  he  appeared  the 
morning  after  the  wedding  and  found  her  at 
work  at  the  pump,  with  a  courtesy  he  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  “Good  morning,  Sister  Catha¬ 
rine,  "  she  replied  by  drencaing  him  with 
the  basin  of  water  with  which  she  was  wash¬ 
ing.  She  died  about  1N52,  aged  97,  at  the 
home  of  her  niece,  Eliza  Cox,  who  was  then 
living  on  Green  street,  near  13th,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Before  her  death  she  had  second 
sight,  could  read  and  sew  without  glasses, 
but  her  mental  faculties  were  very  much 
impaired. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
our  great-grandfather,  John  Forsyth,  iwas 
born  HO  years  ago— (ith-mo.  Utb,  1754— at 
Artikelly,  near  Newton  Limevady,  a  village 
some  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  the  town 
of  Londonderry,  in  County  Derry,  Ireland. 
In  1773,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  city  in 
company  with  a  young  man,  John  Oliver, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
on  Ihe  voyage.  They  started  westward, 
probably  on  what  is  now  the  Lancaster  pike. 
Very  soon,  however,  alter  consultation,  John 
Oliver  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  another 
section  of  the  country,  going  to  Mifflin 
counlv,  where  he  afterward  becamea  Judge. 
John  Forsvth  traveled  west  to  about  where 
DovniDgtown  now  stands,  from  thence  go- 
iD^  north  into  Nantmeal  township.  Hefound 
a  home  in  the  family  of  William  and  Rachel 
Kirk.  He  soon  secured  employment  as  school 
teacher,  for  which  occupation  his  education, 
as  well  as  his  natural  ability  and  inclination, 
undoubtedly  fitted  him.  At  this  time  he  is 
described  as  a  youDg  man  of  fine  physique, 
about  the  average  height,  sandy  hair,  of 
liberal  education  for  those  times,  a  good 
musician, a  Presbyterian  by  religious  profes- 
s’oD.a  man  of  tbe  world  in  dress  and  address, 
carrying  a  sword,  with  his  worldly  goods  in 
a  cbeH  which  Is  yet  preserved.  We  are  told 
that  smcnast  other  things  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  fiddle,  and  20  fine  linen  shirts  which  his 
mother  had  spun  and  made  for  nim,  and  a 
line  scarlet  waistcoat.  He  became  a  member 
of  I  wcblan  Monthly  Meeting,  1-1-1776,  uoder 
tbe  preaching  of  Rachel  Kirk,  who  was  a 
minister  of  some  note.  We  are  told  the 
change  was  thorough,  both  as  to  dress  and 
address,  even  to  the  extent  of  burying  his 
scarlet  waistcoat  and  fiddle  in  the  garden, 
which  is  the  last  we  hear  of  it. 

T.ET  THE  WATCH  GO. 

He  moved  to  Birmingham  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  of  1776  (the  exact  date  we  do 
not  know  j, going  to  live  with  Thomas  Meteer, 
a  shoemaker,  on  the  farm  where  we  are  to- 
:  day  assembled.  He  was  living  here  at  the 
•  time  of  tbe  battle  of  Brandywine,  9-11-1  •  ,7, 
about  which  date  clusters  many  reminis¬ 
cences.  Tbe  dwelling  was  then  some  50-j  feet 
|  west  of  the  present  buUdinss  on  the  oro^00 


hi.  A  tfetacTi  mjeat  of  the  re  treating 
rlcans  passing  by  sTote  whatever  they 

aid  lay  their  hands  on  in  tueir  flight  Oue 
jf  these  soldiers  noticing  that  John  Forsyth 
had  a  watch,  caught  hold  of  the  chain  as  he 
passed  by,  being  unwilling  to  lose  it  in  this 
way,  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  the 
watch  and  held  on  until  he  saw  the 
soldier  was  attempting  to  get  something 
from  his  pocket  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
pistol.  Thinking  it  no  longer  safe  to  resist  he 
let  go  of  the  watch,  which  the  soldier  carried 
off  with  him,  flourishing  as  he  ran  a  drum; 
stick  which  he  had  pulled  from  his  pocket.  ! 
The  British  were  following  so  closely  that 
they  fired  upon  the  retreating  Americans 
from  the  porch.  These  Hessians  appro¬ 
priated  what  the  Americans  had  not  taken 
In  the  way  of  clothing  and  bedding.  Among 
other  things  they  took  19  of  the  ‘20  floe  linen 
shirts  mentioned- which  John  Forsyth  had 
brought  with  him  from  home,  being  the 
entire  oulflt  excepting  the  oue  he  wore,  for  1 
which  theft,  it  Is  said, he  never  forgave  them. 
During  the  succeeding  winter  the  family 
were  reduced  to  great  straights  for  want  of 
many  of  the  necessities  of -life,  particularly 
in  the  way  of  clothing  and  bedding.  After 
the  battle  John  Forsyth  assisted  in  burying 
the  dead  and  caring  tor  the  wounded.  He 
teemed  to  have  given  hlsattention  largely  to 
those  brought  to  the  old  meeting  house  for 
treatment. 

LORD  PERCY’S  BURlAT,. 

Prior  to  the  battle,  by  order  of  General 
Washington,  the  building  had  been  cleared 
of  its  benches  and  prepared  for  hospital 
purposes,  traces  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  blood-stained  floor.  We  may  conclude 
that  John  Forsythe  was  actively  employed 
here,  during  these  exciting  times,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  burial  of  Lord  Percy,  the 
story  of  whom  was  probably  handed  down 
to  us  by  him.  Lord  Percy  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  English  nobleman  who  had 
accc  mpanied  the  army,  under  an  assumed 
nap.e,  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  and  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  war.  Who  he  was  has  j 
never  yet  been  discovered,  although  the 
records  of  the  British  army  have  been  care¬ 
fully  searched  for  this  purpose.  It  is  related 
that  prior  to  the  battle  he  was  riding  in 
company  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  in 
charge  of  this  section  of  theBrltish  army.u  pon 
one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the.valley,  when 
he  declared  to  his  companions  that  he  had 
seen  this  country  in  a  dream  before  leaving 
England,  and  that  he  dreamed  that  he 
should  die  here.  Such  an  Impression  did 
It  make  upon  him  that  he  handed  over  some 
of  his  valuables  to  one  of  his  companions  for 
safe  keeping  and  return  to  his  friends  In 
England.  After  the  battle  two  men  came 
asking  for  tools  with  which  to  bury  their 
master.  These  were  found  and  assistance 
given  them  in  finding  a  vacant  spot  in  the 
old  grave  yard,  near  the  northeast  corner, 
where  they  dug  the  grave  in  the  usual  man-! 
ner,  excepting  that  it  was  longer  and  deeper  . 

4  at  the  foot  than  usual.  Here  they  buried 
Lord  Percy,  together  with  a  servant  killed1 
in  the  battle,  whom  they  placed  in  a  some¬ 
what  erect  position  at  his  feet.  While  thus 
employed  they  related  the  facts  as  stated 
above  to  Jno.  Forsyth,  who  furnished  the 
material  of  which  the  coffin  was  made. 

Some  days  later  a  small  company  of! 
American  Light  Horse  Cavalry  came  to  the 
school  bouse  and  asked  to  be  shown  the 
grave  of  Lord  Percy.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  Johh  Forsyth,  whereupon  they 
entered  the  yard  and  rode  back  and  forth 
over  the  grave  until  it  was  leveled  to  the 
ground.  After  their  departure  he  rounded 
up  the  grave.  Many  years  after  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  this  shameful  proceedings 
confessed  the  facts  as  given  above,  thus 
corroborating  the  tradition  as  it  has  been 
banded  to  us,  expressing  regret  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  it. 

THE  NAMED  CHANGED. 

About  this  time  John  Forsyth  changed  his 
name  by  adding  the  final  e,  possibly  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  although  probably  to  give 
it  a  finished  appearance  in  print. 

Soon  after  this  he  purchased  the  farm 
upon  which  he  has  been  living  since  his  re- 1 
moval  to  Birmingham.  An  interesting  in-  j 


cident  in  connection  wi,u 
at  the  time  of  the  last  transfe,  u, 
erty.  Upon  an  examination  oft 
was  lound  that  an  old  ir 
two  hundred  pounds  had  not 
satisfied  of  record;  that  it  had  been 
there  was  no  doubt;  it  was  known  that  )< 
Forsythe  purchased  this  farm  subiect  to  i 
mortgage;  after  a  time  he  had  accumul 
enough  money  to  pay  it  off;  these  funds 
had  in  the  shape  of  silver  dollars  which  n 
carried  late  one  evening  to  Caleb  Brlntoi 
who  held  the  mortgage;  he,  however,  refused 
to  receive  it,  saying  that  he  made  it  a  rule  I 
never  to  receive  money  after  sundown,  mak- 
iDg  this  an  excuse,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  ' 
haveithe  mortgage  paid  ofl.  John  Forsythe  1 
however,  was  equally  determined,  and  leav- 
ng  the  money  with  an  old  lady  who  lived  in 
the  other  end  of  the  house,  it  bein»  too 
heavy  to  cary  back  and  forth,  he  returned 
the  next  morning  bright  and  early  and  paid  I 
oft  h  s  mortgage.  For  some  reason  Caleb! 
Brinton  neglected  to  satisfy  this  of  record, 
which  was  done  very  recently  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  George  Brinton,  who  had  acted  as  i 
executor  to  the  estate.  After  removing  to  I 
Birmingham  John  Forsythe  resumed  his 
former  occupation  of  teacher,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  some  slight  intermission  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  His  school  house 
was  located  near  the  old  meetin"  house 
about  on  the  spot  no  w  occupied  by  the  scales 
across  the  road,  west  of  the  graveyard.  He  ! 
kept  school  during  the  winter  season  and 
farmed  during  the  summer.  He  often  had 
an  attendance  of  70  pupils,  all  of  whom  he 
taught  himself,  with  no  other  assistance  than 
that  which  the  older  pupils  gave  to  the 
younger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
instructor,  following  in  his  teaching,  many 
methods,  then  new,  but  which  have  since 
been  very  generally  adopted.  His  charge 
was  81  per  quarter,  per  pupil.  After  a  tune 
he  concluded  this  was  not  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation,  and  accordingly  gave  notice  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  following  term,  it 
would  be  *1.25  per  quarter.  Nothing  further  i 
was  said  on  the  subject  unti1,  on  the' last  day 
of  the  next  term,  each  pupil,  as  he  entered,  I 
in  the  morning,  handed  him  81,  that  beln°- 
the  usual  time  and  method  of  payln°‘.  The 
money  was  received  withoutcomment,  until  i 
eveniDg,  when  the  pupils  were  informed  that 
they  might  take  home  their  books  and  other  1 
belongings,  as  he  would  not  keep  the  school 
the  next  term.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ■ 
and  another  teacher  was  found  to  do  the 
work,  but  his  services  not  being  satisfactory, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  quarter  John  For-  I 
sy  the  was  applied  to  to  again  open  his  school, 
which  he  agreed  to  do  on  condition  that  they 
pay  him  #1.50  per  quarter.  As  a  teacher  he  ! 
appears  to  have  possessed  that  very  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  of  kindling  a  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  of  lead- 
ing  pupils  to  aspire  beyond  the  three  Rs,  ' 
although  the  branches  which  he  taught  were  1 
quite  elementary.  Among  his  pupils  were  I 
several  who  afterward  attained  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Chester  county.  On  4th-month  12th,  - 
1781,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Carter, 
daughter  of  John  Carter.  .They  went  to  reside 
on  her  mother’s  farm,  in  East  Bradford 
township,  now  included  in  Birmingham 
township,  where  they  lived  for  one  yea^after  ' 
which  her  brother  James  took  this  farm  and 
they  moved  to  their  own  farm,  where  we  are  1 
to-day  assembled.  Here  they  lived  for  many 
years,  farming  and  teaching  school  during  i ' 
the  winter,  until  the  death  of  James  Carter, 
when  they  sold  this  farm  andremovediagain  I 
to  the  Carter  homestead,  which  they  pur¬ 
chased  and  which  was  their  home  for  the 
balance  of  their  lives.  They  had  three  chil-  j 
dren : 

5th-month  19,  1783;  died  9th- 

month  30,  1870. 

James— Born  7th-month  1,  1785;  died  3d-  I 
month  9th,  1851.  ™ 

Hannah— Born  12th-month  8, 1787;  dted8th-  !' 
month  30,  1808.  £ 

John  was  married  9th-month  23,.  1812,  to  9 
Ruth  Truman,  of  West  Cain.  They  went  to  1 
live  in  West  Goshen,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ' 
James  was  married  12-thmonth  19,1810  to 
Ann  Truman,  a  sister  of  Ruth.  They  lived - 
on  the  home  farm,  which  was  ever  after¬ 
ward.  their  home. 

Hannah  was  married  5th-month  5.1803  to 

Enos  Thomas,  of  Goshen. 


AT  W KSTTOWX  SCHOOL. 

i he  bulldlpg  of  Westtown  School 
had  been  so  lar  completed  as  to  permit  of  Its 
toeing  opened,  although  much  finishing  was 
yet  to  be  done.  Two  teachers  had  been  se¬ 
cured,  neither  of  whom  had  any  experience 
in  organizing  a  school.  John  Forsythe  was 
asked  to  accept  a  position  for  this  purpose. 
He,  ^however,  refused  to  consider  it  for  a 
time,  finally,  as  no  one  else  could  be  found 
who  was  at  all  qualified  for  the  position,  he 
consented,  on  condition  that  they  build  a 
house  sufficiently  large  for  himself  and  wife 
to  occupy  as  a  home,  which  terms  were 
agieed  to,  and  the  frame  house,  the  most 
easterly  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane, 
was  erected,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  con¬ 
taining  one  room  down  stairs  and  two  up. 
His  appointment  dates  from  5th-mo  Oth.lTya. 
Here  they  lived  for  two  years  until  toe 
school  had  been  organized  and  was  In  fair 
working  order.  What  branches  he  taught 
we  do  not  certainly  know,  probably  mathe¬ 
matics  and  .kindred  subjects.  He  gave  in¬ 
structions  in  grammar,  although  at  that 
time  they  had  no  printed  text- book.  He 
taught  his  classes  from  a  manuscript  of  his 
own,  and  Instructed  one  of  women  teachers, 
who  in  turn  taught  the  girls.  It  is  said  that 
this  manuscript  afterward  fell  into  the 
hands  of  John  Comley,  who  was  a  teacher  at 
Westlownat  this  time,  and  was  published 
by  him  as  “Comley ’s  Grammar”  in  1803. 

On  4tb-mo.  6th,  1800,  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  West  town  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  East  Bradford  township,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  oc-  i 
cured  3d-mo.  3d,  1840.  He  was  burled  at  the 
old  Birmingham  Graveyard. 


AT  VALLEY  FORGE 


ITHE  HISTORIC  GROUND  TO  BE 
COME  A  PUBLIC  PARK- 


URSUANT  to  a  re¬ 
cent  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature,  tbe  prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  have 
been  taken  to  create 
a  great  reservation 
of  the  historic  field 
of  Valley  Forge. 
The  sum  of  Jp2i».<n JO 
was  appropriated 
for  ft  preliminary 
survey,  and  in  duo 
time  a  great  park 
_  _  .  and  State  military 

icamp  ground  will  W>  prepared, 
j  The  country  around  the  Valley  Forge 
—not  a  valley  forge  simply,  for  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  it  was  the  only 
forge  in  all  five  Schuylkill  Valley  above 
Philadelphia,  and  was  then  known, 
and  properly  so  now,  as  “the”  Valley 
Forge — is  a  terra  incognita  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  who  annually  pay  a 
devout  and  patriotic  pilgrimage  to  that 
shrine  of  the  nation’s  hopes  and  pray¬ 


ers  In  the  desperate  winter  of  1777-78. 

A  visit  to  the  Potts’  mansion,  which 
then  was  tho  headquarters  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  stroll  up  the  road  to  five 
Washington  Inn,  and  the  pilgrimage 
is  completed.  But  there  Is  a  wealth 
iof  historical  remains  unsought  and  un¬ 
appreciated  by  tho  American  who  con- 
gents  himself  with  a  hasty  inspection 
of  the  pewter  pots  and  delf  plate's  that 
were  not  used  by  Washington  or  his 
soldiers  at  tho  Valley  Forge  camp,  but 
which  are  exhibited  toy  the  custodian 
of  the  old  mansion.  There  are  scones 
worth  visiting,  away  off  on  the  ta.n- 
Igled  hillside,  where  tho  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  can  gather  priceless  gems 
of  his  art,  and  where  lie  will  not  bo 
Interfered  with  toy  the  senseless  and 
wholly  Indefensible  rules  of  a  Me¬ 
morial  Association,  which  prohibits 
even  those  who  would  aid  its  cause 
and  Increase  its  funds  from  so  doing.  * 

There  is  it  road  that  leads  off  to  the 
right  past  the  Washington  Inn.  It  is 
ft  not  much  frequented  thoroughfare, 
l  because  it  is  ill-kept  and  goes  winding 
up  hill  and  down  dale  in  a  sinuous 
way  and  over  rocks  in  places. which 
are  a  menace  to  axles  and  other  run¬ 
ning  gear,  no  matter  how  stout.  This, 
according  to  local  tradition,  is  the  old¬ 
est  thoroughfare  in  the  section.  It  is 
the  lAnd  that  was  constructed  before 
the  embattled  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  immortalized  themselves  or 
tho  Valley  Forge  camp  guard  of  the 
ragged  Continentals  had  become  tho 
Golgotha  of  Liberty  to  any  nation  that 
has  struggled  upward  to  the  light  n 
all  the  deoa-des  since.  It  is  the  road 
;hat  leads  to  tho  long  and  well-defined 
Sine  of  entrenchments  along  and 
around  the  hills  that  sweep  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Valley  to  Fort  Washington,  that 
in  those  glorious  days  of  okl  swept, 
with  its  cumbersome  smoothbores,  the 
log  hut  that  held  the  ammunition  of 
the  half-starved  army  and  command  'd 
the  log'  hut  military  camp  of  Scott, 
Wayne,  Poor,  Glover  Learned.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Weeden  and  'Muhlenberg.  It 
loads  past  the  sloping  hill,  balden  now 
by  masses  of  tangled  vines  and  a 
dense  growth  of  saplings,  where  Wash¬ 
ington  pitched  hts  marquee  while  the 
soldiers  were  building  their  huts 
whose  completion  he  witnessed  eve  In' 
consented  to  seek  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  In  the  house  of  Isaac  Potts. 

Tho  road  to  Fort  Washington  is  nar¬ 
row,  rocky  and  part  of  its  length  em¬ 
bowered  lb  the  surrounding  woods 
Lucky  Is  the  visitor  to  this  place  if  In¬ 
can  strike  Barney  MeMennmin.  owner 
of  thirty  acres  of  historic  soil  and  a 
beautiful  Oouoty  Tyrone  brogue,  who 
settled  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Misery, 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

“There’s  divil  a  ehpot  or  a  shtone 
on  tho  place  that  O’lm  not  intimately 
acquainted  with,”  said  the  guide  phil¬ 
osopher  and  friend,  as  ho  waded  knee- 
deep  through  a  daisy  field,  where  once 
tho  barefooted  legions  of  “Mad  An- 
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t.hony”  and  Maxwell  tracked  the 
frozen  snow  with  the  Wood  of  their 
naked  feet.  It  Is  pasture  land  now,  a 
sort  of  plateau  lifted  above  the  Sc  buy  b 


Washtngton's  Headquarters. 


kill  flat  lands,  and  rising  In  the  back¬ 
ground  Into  a  swelling  hill  clothed 
with  young  timber. 

There  was  a  falnlt  path  through  tho 
underbrush,  which  soon  plunged  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  forest,  for  forest  it 
surely  Is.  There  are  scores  of  acres 
on  these  hills  that  have  not  felt  the i 
impress  of  man’s  foot  for  years,  so 
overgrown  with  Shrubbery  and  infer-! 
laced  with  ground  ivy  and  tangled 
vines.  At  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  main  thoroughfare  tho 
path  grew  Into  at  well-defined  and 
beaten  bridle  road,  only  no  horse  had 
been  over  it  for  n.  decade.  It  ran 
along  the  top  of  a  low  ridge. 

“Now,  gintlemen,”  said  Barney  Me-1 
Menamln,  halting  and  stroking  the 
leaves  and  twigs  out  of  his  long  board, 
•yer  slvtandin’  on  the  rifle  pits  av 
Itinera]  Washington’s  army.  Here 
Eiir,  well  preserved,  barrin  the 
trees  what  has  growed  up  since  then. 
This  is  tho  property  the  Government 
is  going  to  buy  and  turn  into  a  park.” 

There  they  were,  to  Ibe  sure.  Well 
preserved,  also,  considering  the  lapse 
of  115  years  since  the  last  of  that 
ragged  buf  glorious  army  left  them 
and  their  bitter  memories  to  go  tf>  vic¬ 
tory  and  immortality.  The  old  rifle 
pits  look  like  a  neglected  ditch  run- 


impossible  to  turn  either  right  or  loft, 
and  so  nothing  was  left  but  to  keep 
on  along  the  ridge,  rising  gradually, 
until,  after  twenty  minutes  of  walk¬ 
ing.  in  the  heat  of  the  woodland,  the 
breastworks  rose  suddenly  upon  a  spur 
of  the  hill,  and  there,  spread  out  like 
a  panorama,  lay  the  Valley  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Chester— tho  Schuylkill 
with  Its  yellow  stream  to  the 'left; 
Chester,  stretched  away  off  toward 
Paoli,  on  the  right  and  In  front. 

Planted  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
earthworks  Is  a  blackboard  with  cut- 
in-letters  of  white: 


Remains  of 

FORT  WASHINGTON. 


This  Fort  was  Built  December 
1777,  and  Occupied  Until 
June  18,1778. 


s  Road  Leading  to  Fort  Washington, 
ning  through  the  forest.  Trees  as 
■<  thick  as  a  man’s  body  grew  out  of  the 
sides,  and  in  places  had  dragged  down 
the  earth  till  the  pits  were  almost  oven 
with  the  surrounding  land. 

The  troes  were  so  thick  that  it  was 


The  remains  of  tho  Fort,  or  redoubt, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  four  built  by  the 
army,  are  remarkably  well-preserved, 
considering  the  devastation  that  has 
visited  the  vicinity.  Unmindful  of  the 
memories  associated  with  the  place, 
the  owner  of  that  nsroberfcv  some  Fears 
dr>o  felled  ail  the  timber  worth  any¬ 
thing  on  the  place.  The  stump  of  a 
*  splendid  oak  tree,  at  least  three  feet 
cin  diameter,  in  the  southeastern  corner 
<ot  the  Fort  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
forest  monarch  almost  as  old  as  'the 
earthworks  themselves.  It  was  a  land-! 
mark  until  it  fell. 

Fort  Washington  is  in  Montgomery 
county,  but  within  fifty  yards  of  the! 
Chester  county  line,  and  the  state  re-5 
serration  will  extend  into  both  coun-l 
ties.  The  wisdom  of  a  fort  at  this  place! 
is  apparent  to  the  visitor.  With  the! 
surrounding  land  cleared,  as  it  doubt-, 
loss  was  in  the  days  of  Washington.: 
.  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  all  the! 
surrounding  country  is  to  be  obtained.! 
Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the* 
'bill  to  tho  southeast  and  ex-1 
tending  thence  northeast  to  the5 
Schuylkill,  lay  the  camp  of  the  bulk! 
Jof  the  Continental  army.  Immediate¬ 
ly  below,  and  within  700  feet  of  the 
Fort  was  the  arsenal,  a  log  hut, 
around  which  was  encamped  Knox’s 
artillery.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  redoubt  was  Woodford’s  division, 
and  beyond  it  Lafayette’s  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Fort  Washington  is,  like  all  the  rest! 
of  this  land,  overgrown  with  rank  and 
luxurious  vegetation.  The  only  signs 
of  possession  are  the  pine  stakes  of 
*  the  surveyors,  who  have  "been"  “busy  i5; 
funning  lines  and  preparing  topo¬ 
graphical  maps  for  the  State  and  in-BI 
dividual  owners  of  the  soil.  Tho  bill 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  not  more' 
than  250  acres  of  land,  which  Is  to  in-  j 
dude  as  much  of  tho  valuable  his¬ 
torical  territory  as  possible. 

Within  plain  sight  of  Fort  Washing-! 

-  is  Fort  Huntingdon,  or  tho  clump 


[of  trees  in  the  flowed  field  which 
mark  Its  site.  The  old  redoubt  stil! 
stands,  but  a  great  grove  of  oaks  and 
’  buttonwoods  has  sprung  up  around  It 
Jit  Is  on  the  land  ol’  Charles  Johnston, 
H while  Fort  Washington  Is  on  the  es- 
State  of  Colonel  Rodgers.  Other  own- 
■^••jors  of  land  In  the  vicinity  are  Samuel 
I  Jarrett,  Mr.  Wells,  Mnhlon  Ambler, 
and  Barney  McMenaniin. 

Thero  is  ono'  peculiarity  about  this 
e  ,  region,  so  rich  In  historic  associations, 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  so  few  graves 
!jof  the  soldiers  of  Washington  have 
■j  been  found.  Some  years  ago  there 
.were  pointed  out  several  pits  where  It 
was  said  scores  of  the  emaciated 
:  bodies  of  the  soldiery  bad  been  buried, 
but  these  have  disappeared  and  now: 


:[  "The  grass  grows  croon,  the  harvest  bright, 
Above  each  soldier's  mound 

[  There  is  one  grave  whoso  Identity 
y.  is  yet  sacredly  preserved.  It  is  In  the 
[midst  of  a  thirty-acre  cornfield  owned 
■by  a  Mr.  Pierson  and  operated  by  a 
j former  named  Wier,  about  half  way 
between  Port  Kennedy  and  the  Valley 
{Forge.  There  Is  a  rough  brownstone 
{head  and  footstone  to  the  grass  mound 
and  on  the  former  is  carved  In  quaint 
^eighteenth  century  capitals  the  in- 
fjlltials,  “J.  W.,”  aud  beneath  It  tho  date 
(^“1778.”  It  Is  the  grave  of  *a  soldier  of 
that  grand  army  of  the  Revolution— a 
hero  of  tho  Valley  Forge. 

Year  in  and  year  out  the  harvests 
have  waved  beside  this  mound,  but 
never  once  has  the  steel  of  tho  plow 
.  disturbed  Its  sod..  That  spot,  two  feet 
^  by  six,  is  sacred  ground.  Who  was 
.  “J.  W.,”  who  sleeps  separate  and 
i  j  apart  from  all  hia  fellows,  out  In  the 
wide  harvest  field,  with  the  green  hills 
that  knew  all  the  immortals  of  that 
most  holy  war  keeping  an  eterna' 
guard  above  ihis  grave?  God  knows 
Post  11,  G.  A.  It.  piits  flowers  and  flags 
v  ,en  this  hero’s  grave  every  Memorial 
Day,  for  by  the  bitter  experience  of  a 
later  and  none  less  glorious  war  its 
’v  members  know  that  for  this  unknown 

j 

“Tho  land  tfl  holy  where  he  fought 
And  holy  where  ho  fell;  / 

i  For  by  his  blood  this  land  was  bought,  i 
Th9  land  ho  loved  so  well.”  / 


\  m:' 


]  Pages  From  tile  Hlitory  of  Oar  Ven¬ 
erable  Neighbor  Which  Tried  Hard 
for  the  Conuty  Seat  In  1786  bat  Did 
Not  tirplue  and  Crow  Discordant 
Because  of  Its  Failure  to  Secure  the 
Pilze— Some  Chatty  Historical  Gleau- 
I  lugs,  Etc. 


Part  1, 

|  Our  nearest  neighbor,  Marshallton,  often 
comes  before  our  notice.  One  of  its  residents 
being  asked,  “How  much  of  the  history  of 
this  p#ettv,  healthy  capital  ol  West  Bradford 
can  your  dig  up?”  succeeded  in  unearthing 
the  following  small,  compact  spadefulls  of  in- 
I  formation,  which  we  publish  for  the  en- 
|  lightenment  ot  the  unknowing,  and  the  bene- 
I  tit  of  future  generations: 

In  1713  Edward  Clayton  and  Thomas 
Arnold  each  bought  ot  William  Penn,  or  his 
commissioners,  198  acres  of  land,  the  line 
between  them  being  at  the  present  Me-  ’ 
IFarland  and  Lilly  store.  Ot  territory  within 
'the  immediate  vicinity  ot  the  town,  these 
were  the  first  purchasers  to  have  actually 
settled  on  their  property.  (Deed,  excellently- 
preserved,  of  the  Arnold  purchase  is  in 
[possession  ol  Jacob  Martin,  and  Thomas 
!  Peony  packer  has  the  Clayton  deed). 

In  1716  George  Martin  bought  200  acres  of 
land.  This  property  adjoined  the  tract  we 
|  next  discribe  on  the  west  side,  some  ot  the 
upper  or  western  portion  ot  the  town  being 
[built upon  it. 

In  1724,  by  deed  of  June  3,  Richard  Wood- 
[ward,  tor  £270,  obtained  one  thousand  acres, 

1  forming  now  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
|  township,  and  on  it  the  biggest  part  of  Mar- 
I  shailton  built.  The  original  deed,  well  pre- 
!  served ,  was  lost  a  tew  years  ago  by  the  owner 
through  tire.  -V, 

the  earliest  SETTLERS.  ( 

The  first  inhabitants  ot  Marshallton  (you  ( 
may  know  by  its  age,  being  a  town  in  Penn’s  , 
State)  were  Friends,  who  as  a  religious  sect  I 
have  predominated  until  recent  years.  They 
are  now  being  supplanted  by  the  Methodists. 

In  1729  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  was 
j  built  one  mile  south  ot  the  town  on  what  is 
now  the  Pennypacker  property.  On  this 
same  property  stood  the  stone  house  ot  James 
Marshall,  built  1704,  torn  down  188S,  and 
where,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  after 
the  Friends  had  removed,  was  sold  rum, 
powder  and  tobacco. 

The  Bradford  Meeting  House,  so  called 
from  the  first,  as  it  is  now,  was  purchased 
from  E.  Clayton  by  Abram  Marshall,  Richard 
Woodward,  Peter  Collins,  Richard  Buffing¬ 
ton,  trustees  of  the  society.  In  1765  the  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  house  in  Marshallton  was  built 
J  and  the  old  graveyard  and  building  moved 


to  the  new  situation.  The  latter  was  built  of 
logs  and  on  its  removaliturned  into  a  stable. 

The  Bradford  Meeting  was  originally  a 
branch  of  Newark  (now  Kennett)  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  Independent  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting,  with  a  branch  at  Cain,  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  1737,  with  the  appointment  of  R. 
Woodward  (the  purchaser  of  the  1,000  acres), 
Elder  at  the  first  meeting,  held  March  19, 
1737. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Near  the  meeting  house  stands  a  school 
house  built  by  the  Friends  and  still  used  by 
them  for  a  school,  which  must  bear  near  the 
same  date  of  the  meeting  house. 

In  1731,  Bradford  divided  into  East  and 
West  Bradford  townships. 

In  1737,  James  Woodward,  son  of  the 
Bichard  mentioned,  took  up  settlement.  He 
was  the  first  settler  to  live  within  the  bound¬ 
ing  line  of  the  present  town.  His  residence 
(where  the  Embree  sisters  now  live),  was  the 
oldest  house  in  this  part  of  the  county  (built 
before  1760;  torn  dowu  shortly  after  1870). 
James  died  May  25, 1848. 

(Note. — The  settlers  originally  occupied 
frame  or  log  buildings,  in  which  they  dwelt 
some  time  before  the  stone  age,  as  we  may 
say,  had  come). 

In  connection  with  old  buildings  we  may 
say  that  four  structures  over  a  hundred 
years  old  still  stand  in  the  town.  One  the 
Centre  House,  with  modern  touches,  due  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  one  the  Robert 
Lilly  residence,  built  1773,  and  bne  the  Abe 
Martin  residence,  built  nobody  knows  when 
othy  wiicm,  excepting  that  it  must  have 
been  by  a  Woodward. 

THE  CENTRE  HOUSE. 

In  1704  the  Centre  House, so  called  because 
thought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
which  then  included  the  county  of  Delaware, 
was  built  by  Joseph  Martin,  who  occupied  i 
it  as  landlord  till  1770.  This  hotel  was  built 
the  year  alter  the  Turk’s  Head  in  West 
Chester.  In  1776  Martin  sold  it  to  Abe  ! 
Marshall,  who  occupied  it  for  several  years,  i 
From  17S0  to  1780  Thomas  Carpenter  was 
landlord:  from  1780  to  1805.  Abe  Marshall 
again;  1805  to  1809,  Joseph  Miller;  1809,  f 
James  Chamberlain.  After  this  a  search  of  i 
the  records  tails  to  find  the  petitions  for 
several  years.  The  Centre  House  was  last' 
used  as  a  hotel  1874,  since  which  time  it  has! 
served  various  purposes— a  restaurant  and! 
soit  drink  place,  a  general  store,  flour  and 
feed  store,  boarding  house,  ice  cream  sal-' 
oon,  etc. 

It  is  handed  down  that  in  Revolutionary 
times  the  British  soldiers  who  straggled  here- 
about,  suspecting  several  farmerTof  being  ' 
Tories,  imprisoned  them  in  the  Centre  House, 1 
and  set  a  guard  over  them.  The  farmers,1 
however,  were  released  in  a  few  days. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT  PROJECT. 

In  1786  there  was  some  talk  of  making 
Marshallton  (because  ol  its  centrality)  the  I 
county  seat.  West  Chester  was  first  given  its 
name  this  year  on  the  location  of  the  seat  i 
there.  Betore  this  time  the  only  name  byi 
which  it  was  known  was  the  “Turk’s  Held,” 
and  when  outsiders  had  occasion  to  visit  I 
there  they  would  say  they  were  “going  over! 
to  the  Turk’s  Head.” 

What  an  influence  over  future  eircum-; 
stances  have  the  circumstances  that  go  to 
make  a  beginning  !  It  would  be  Marshallton 
■  that  would  have  been  the  big  brother,  and 

West  Chester  the  little  one  if - ,  but  that 

county  seat  was  the  “if.” 

In  1800  the  General  Wayue  Hotel  was 
built  (changed  to  “Marshallton  Hofei”  in 
1858).  First  landlord,  Abraham  Martin. 
This  has  been  used  as  a  hotel  ever  since. 

Up  to  about  1837ior  a  eoupleof  years  later, 
Marshallton  used  to  be  a  stopping  place  tor. 
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teams  hauling  freight  between  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia.  Six  horses  having  bells  to 
them  drew  the  wagons,  which  had  white 
canvass  tops,  and  in  size  were  12  feet  long 
by  3  wide  at  the  bed  or  floor,  but  the  sides 
slanted  so  that  a  width  of  6  arid  a  length  of 
16  feet  was  attained  at  the  canvass  tops.  The 
beds  were  curved  so  that  the  goods  could  lie 
solid,”  and  the  rear  wheels  high,  to  bear  a 
heavier  weight  behind  —or,  as  the  team  men 
expressed  it,  “to  load  heavy  behind  and 
throw  the  front  up,  to  make  it  haul  easier.” 
T  hese  teams  would  lie  over  night  and  some¬ 
times  the  hotel  yards  would  be  filled  with 
them.  Often  as  many  as  twenty  were  known 
to  come  along  in  a  train.  They  made  about 
ten  miles  a  day  Of  couse,  when  the  railroad 
began,  they  stopped. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CAME  NEXT. 


In  1805,  July  1st,  the  Post  Office  was  es-  K 
tablished  with  Abram  Bailey  Postmaster,  ft* 
The  first  post  office  in  Chester  county  was  at  H 
DowniDgtown,  1792.  West  Chester  comes  p 
sevenih  in  the  list;  Marshallton  eleventh. 

The  town  was  first  called  “Marshallton”  St 
on  the  establishment  of  the  post  office.  The  I 
name  first  proposed  was  Martinville,  but  in  W- 
answer  the  authorities  at  Washington  sent  & 
word  that  there  were  already  too  many  towns  A 
in  the  country  named  after  Martin,  hence  3! 
the  other  selection. 

SPELL  IT  WITH  ONE  “L.” 


Marshallton  ^correctly  spelled  with  but  jf 
one  “1,”  if  we  regard  the  rules  of  ortho- j*p 
graphv)  was  named  after  Humphrey  Mar-16 
shall  (born  1722,  died  1810),  a  botanist  a 
living  in  the  town,  who  w*as  by  trade  I 
a  mason  and  built  (1773),  with  hisown  hands  p 
his  stone  residence.  It  is  still  standing  (now  * 
the  borne  of  Robert  Lilly),  and  as  an  ex-[a 
ample  of  qualities  of  endurance  which  can  be|| 
given  by  good  workmanship  in  those  days,  is! 
one  ot  the  remarkable  buildings  extant. 

Mcses,  a  nephew  of  Humphrey,  lived 
with  him  and  assisted  him  in  botanical 
work,  making  several  journeys  to  the  Souths 
and  West  in  search  of  plants,  etc.,  andB 
gathering  a  collection  of  rare  trees,  which  £ 
Humphrey  placed  in  front  of  his  residence,  | 
vheieis  the  present  grove  they  make.  He  I 
(Humphrey)  wrote  a  book  which  was  not  I 
made  much  account  of  in  this  country,  but  I 
which  commanded  quite  a  sale  in  England;  » 
and  he  alto  carried  on  au  extensive  corre-  I 
snondence  with  his  cousin,  the  better-known  E 
botanist  of  Philadelphia,  whose  beautiful  ‘ 
gaidtns  have  been  turned  into  a  public  park,  r 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

In  1812  Methodism  was  introduced  iato  the 
vicinity  by  Rev.  Alban  Hooke,  a  local 
preacher  belonging  to  the  society  at  BittiD,  [- 
since  Hopewell.  His  hearers  assembled  in 
three  places — Moses  Hiddleson’s  barn,  i 
Ebeneztr  Carpenter’s  (since  John  Speak- K 
man’s)  pine  grove,  and  the  chestnut  grove,  F 
hack  of  Maris  Woodward’s  dwelling.  Rev. 
Adley  Magill  and  John  Miles  subsequently 
assisted  him.  From  then  on  until  1828,  local 
and  itinerant  ministers  preached  occasionally 
at  Joseph  Burton’s  residence,  a  mile  east  of 
the  town  (where  now  lives  Anna  M.  Wood-p 
ward).  Here  Francis  Hodgeson,  afterward 
the  great  Methodist  divine, spoke  tor  the  first 
time  in  public,  crowds  outside;  as  well  as  in-  i 
side,  hearing  him.  Rev.  William  Hodge¬ 
son,  his  lather,  occasionally,  up  to  1828, 
preached  at  the  residence  of  Daniel  Davis, 
near  the  Friends’  Meeting  House.  In  1827  a 
Union  Sunday  School,  well  attended,  of 
Friends  and  Methddists,  was  organized  in  the 
Friends’  School  House.  The  Friends  agreed 
to  allow  audible  prayer  if  the  Methodists  I 
would  refrain  from  singing,  which  was  ae-1 
ceded  to.  John  Worth,  Esther  Carpenter 
and  Minerva  Carter  were  Friends,  taking  an 
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e  part.  Dr.  Charles  Parrish  was  Superi¬ 
ntendent  ofths  school.  In  the  early  months 
flS29  the  society  had  a  wheelwright  shop 
fitted  up,  wherein  they  worshipped  while 
they  had  put  into  course  of  erection  a  stone 
church.  This  wheelwright  shop  adjoined 
he  present  McFarland  residence,  toward  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town,  and  served  in  its 
time  as  a  wheelwright  shop,  a  tin  shop,  a 
Jd|  place  for  the  congregation  of  card  players,  a 
tenement, a  pay  school! Hannah  Fling,  1837,)' 
and  a  church.  It  was  torn  down  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  George  McFarland. 

THE  FIRST  MEMBERS. 

The  first  members  and  organizers  of  the 
society  were  Dr.  Charles  Parrish,  Alice  Ann 
Clayton,  Moses  Iliddleson,  H.  M.  Ogden, 
(the  membership  of  these  dating  back  toward 
1S12);  others  coming  after,  and  being  mem¬ 
bers  about  1829,  were  Joseph  and  Sarah  Bar¬ 
ton,  Abraham  Poulson,  Thomas  Gibbons, 
Caroline  Lewis,  Sydney  Lewis,  Mrs.  Davis,  tt 
Hannah  M.  Jones,  George  Anders,  John 
Mills,  Catharine  Cain,  Sarah  Ferrell  and 
Lydia  Monks  (nearly  all  of  these  beings* 
buried  in  the  Methodist  graveyard).  In  the 
winter  of  1829,  the  first  M.  E.  Church  was 
completed  and  dedicated  by  Levi  Scott 
(afterward  Bishop).  Marshallton  at  the 
timeiwas  an  attachment  to  the  West'  Chester 
station,  one  preacher  supplying  both  places, 
and  coming  out  to  preach  to  the  former  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  Levi  Scott  was  7 

thus  appointed  for  the  two  years  ' 

of  1830-31,  and  while  the  society 
yet  worshipped  in  the  wheelwright  shop, 
Jesse  Thompson  was  the  preacher  coming 
out.  Neal  Hoopes  hauled  the  first  load,  and 
Moses  Hiddleson  all  the  rest  of  the  stone  and 
other  material  for  the  church.  In  1840 
Marshallton  was  taken  from  West  Chester 
and  put  on  a  “circuit”  with  other  societies. 
From  this  on  until  1858  one  minister  with  an 
assistant  was  deemed  enough  to  supply 
Laurel,  Washington,  Coatesville,  Hopewell, 
Hibernia,  DowningtowD,  Rockville  and  Mar¬ 
shallton,  and  in  these  days  of  primitive 
Methodism  the  minister  would  go  about  from 
charge  to  charge  on  horseback,  getting  back 
to  one  place  about  once  a  month  to  preach. 
The  church  was  a  separate  station  in  1859 
B  (Joseph  Smith  pastor),  and  again  1867-69 
■  (J.  Pastorfield),  but  at  all  other  times  it  has 
if  been  oft'  and  on  various  circuits,  until  1833, 
at  theiappointmentof  J.  Dungan, since  which 
time  it  has  been  permanently  disconnected 
lrom  all  other  societies,  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  pastor.  In  1890  (under  the  pas¬ 
torship  of  H.  C.  Boudwin),  the  old  building 
was  torn  down  and  the  present  modern  stone 
edifice  (dedicated  by  T.  B.  Neely,  D.  D.,) 
erected. 

The  M.  E.  Church  has  had  fifty-three 
preachers  since  1828,  the  names  of  which  are 
in  possession  ot  the  writer. 

Part  No.  2  will  begin  in  to  morrow’s  issue. 


THE  STORY  ENDED,  r 


TELLING  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
GRAY  MARSHALLTON. 
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Additional  Pages  Devoted  to  a  Revt.  w 
of  That  Village- of  its  Mercantile 
Criminal,  Religions  and  Necrological 
History — This  Completed  the  Hook  Is 
Closed  und  It  Goes  to  the  Scrap  Heap, 
Etc. 


PART  II. 

Abraham  Bailey,  Marshallton’s  first  Post¬ 
master  (1805), also  was  a  store-keeper.  There¬ 
fore,  in  all  likelihood,  he  was  the  first 
merchant  to  open  his  doors  for  business  in 
that  town.  And  it  is  equally  probable  that 
George  Martin,  son  ot  the  bnilder  of  the 
I  Marshallton  Hotel,  was  very  nearly,  if  not 
(the  next  one,  coming  after  him.  He  built  a 
;  brick  store  opposite  the  Marshallton  Hotel 
in  1836  (burned  down  June, ’89,  and  hand- 
isomelj’  rebuilt  1890),  but  tor  many  years  be¬ 
fore  he  kept  store  in  a  building  joined  to  the 
end  of  the  hotel  (since  torn  down).  This 
Martin  (born  1798,  died  1892)  was  a  very  re¬ 
markable  old  man,  beiug  possessed  of  a 
wonderful  memory  and  fund  of  information. 
He  was  known  by  hundreds  throughout  the 
jeeunty,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  State.  His 
!son,  Abraham,  kept  storefrom  ’5S  to  ’77,  and 
in  more  recent  years  (until  1894)  Oliver, 
i  another  son,  was  a  popular  merchant  carry¬ 
ing  on  business  on  tne  same  property. 

In  1S29,  the  “Mountain  House,”  which  is 
still  standing,  but  dilapidated, a  short  distance 
west  of  the  town,  was  used  for  a  hatter’s 
| shop. 

A  millinery  department  (Mrs.  Smith’s) 
was  once  carried  on  in  an  apothecary  shop, 
that  ot  Dr.  Parish,  where  George  McFarland 
now  Jives.  Strange  combination  ! 

There  have  never  been  any  very  important 
j  industries  outside  of  the  present  wheelright 
and  blacksmith  shops.  Cigars  were  made 
icver  titty  years  ago  by  Fred  Andress,  who  in 
1 1833  buiit  the  place  now  occupied  by  Richard 
Woodward,  aud  where  the  manufacturing 
was  done.  On  the  site  of  Nelson  Roller's 
cigar  store,  James  Embree,  until  not  many 
years  ago,  made  cradles  and  scythes,  selling 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  inventing  his  own 
machinery.  For  many  years  (until  1379), 
J.  Fisher  carried  on  cabinet  making  at  the 
situation  of  the  building  used  by  the  extinct 
Marshallton  Band,  opposite  Lilly’s  store, 
'Joseph  Reed,  a  weaver,  occupied  (1887)  the 
tame  building. 

A  FIRE. 

No  town  is  of  importance  unless  it  has  a 
conflagration  to  tell  of  in  its  history.  On 
I  March  2d,  178S,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Friends  meeting  house.  There  happened 
to  be  snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  thro  wn 
in  the  windows,  thus  saving  the  floor.  The 
marks  may  yet  be  seen.  In  the  spring  ot 
1 1848,  Embree’s  scythe  and  cradle  shop 
burned  to  the  ground.  In  1857,  Fisher’s 
cabinet  shop  burned  to  the  ground.  January 
i  8,  ’79,  root  of  the  second  Fisher  shop  burned. 
August  4,  ’79,  barns  of  Fisher,  Roiebaugh, 
Maxon  and  Smith  burned  to  the  ground. 
June,  1889,  Martin’s  general  store  burned  to 
■!  the  giound.  Loss,  $4, 000,  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance. 

1838,  the  first  (stone),  and  1879,  the  present 
I  brick  school  house  built.  Dr.  Moses  Mar¬ 
shall  wasthe  builder  of  the  first  structure, 
which  was  built  with  two  stories,  one  (the 
upper)  intended  for  a  hall,  but  not  afterward 
permitted  to  have  that  use. 

A  TOIVN  HALL. 

In  1872  the  first  town  hall  was  built  by 
Daniel  Miles,  a  butcher,  who  at  first  used  it, 
or  part  ot  it,  for  a  slaughter  house.  But  he 
'shortly  afterward  built  an  addition,  making 
t-i  the  upper  part  a  hall,  and  the  lower  part, 
>cr  basement,  an  oyster  saloon.  A  bell  was 
j  put  on  top  ol  the  building,  which  is  now  used 
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at  intervals  by  the  colored  people  to  worship 
in.  In  1876  the  K.  of  P.  Hall,  the  present 
toun  hal1,  was  erected. 

A  BAND  OF  MUSIC. 

Don’t  forget  the  musical  part.  The  first 
band  was  organized  October,  1844,  by  Milton 
Ciajton.  About  1S60  it  was  a  pretty  fair 
band,  but  its  life  at  various  stages  of  its 
career  hung  on  a  thread,  until  finally,  at  the 
sensational  death  of  the  last  leader,  J.  Norris 
Young,  1891,  both  were  what  seems  to  be 
hopelessly  broken. 

A  CLEAN  RECORD. 

Marshallton  stands  clean  in  its  criminal 
re  coid.  No  one  ’An  recall  a  homicide  or 
suicide.  There  have  been  suspicions  of 
crimes  (one  in  1860  of  poisoning,  and  one  in 
1879  of  incendiarism),  but  never  any  arrests 
or  convictions.  Of  course  petty  burglaries 
have  taken  place.  As  to  casualties  one, 
Martin  Clayton,  55  years  ago  was  found  dead 
in  a  barn,  and  one  Abiah  Sellers,  1891,  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

THE  MILITARY  PAGE. 

The  military  page  is  marked  with  little 
blocd.  The  town  has  always  stood  away 
frcrn  the  cannon’s  jaws.  But  there  are  in-; 
temting,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  amusing, 
stories  told  of  how  in  Revolutionary  days  the 
Biilish  soldiers,  with  an  audacity  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  of  our  modern  book -agents, 
appropriated  things  from  the  residents  that 
did  not  belong  to  them— such  as  taking  pie3 
from  the  pantry  (the  James  Woodward  resi¬ 
dence),  and  cheese  from  the  case,  by  thrust-  j 
in g  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  through  the 
window  (the  James  Marshall  residence,  case 
still  preserved),  etc. 

Wheter  any  Indians  ever  shouted  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  brotherhood,  or  built  his  wig¬ 
wam  on  the  immediate  site  of  Marshallton, is 
not  known.  It  is  believed  not. 

Politically,  the  town  has  always  leaned  on 
the  Bepublican  side. 

NECROLOGICAL. 

The  necrology  presents  some  interesting 
facis. 

Beside  the  Bradford  Cemetery,  the 
Friends  and  Methodists  each  have  a  burying 
ground,  the  three  yards  containingover  1,500 

§  raves,  the  largest  number  ot  which  by  far 
eiDg  m  the  Friends’ lot.  So  many  graves 
have  been  dug  there  that  it  is  said  the  same  ! 
ground  has  been  thrown  up  more  than  once, 
because  of  the  rareness  of  the  spot  where  is 
an  unmade  grave.  Five  hundred  graves 
unmarked  by  stones  and  105  marked  can  be 
counted,  but  it  is  certain  twice  that  number, 
and  more,  have  been  dug.  The  earliest  date 
of  death  marked  on  a  stone  in  any  of  the 
yards  is  “M.  W.,  1740,”  in  the  Friends’. 
Nothing  comes  between  this  and  1813  J 
(same  ground),  and  very  few  deaths 
in  this  or  the  other  yards  are 
marked  between  1840.  The  first  death 
marked  in  the  Methodist  ward  is  that  of 
Benanuel  Ogden,  died  1S29,  the  year 
the  church  was  built;and  the  first  in  the  Brad- 1 
ford  Cemetery  is  1831,  none  coming  between! 
that  and  1852.  There  are  197  marked  and  77 
unmarked  graves  in  Bradford  Cemetery,  and 
113  marked,  65  unmarked  in  the  Methoiist  I 
ground.  Before  I860  not  more  than  6  deaths 
are  marked  in  all  the  yards,  nor  does  any 
stone  in  the  three  yards  inclusive,  bear  the 
date  of  death  1844,  or  1846.  The  mortality, 
as  indicated  by  the  stones,  was  greatest  in 
1884,  17  deaths  being  marked  of  that  year, 
the  three  grounds  included;  1879  comes  next, 
with  16  deaths.  In  these  three  cities  of  the 
dead,  69  sepiagenarians,  34  octagenarians,and 
4  nonagenarians  have  had  the  monumental 
stone  erected  over  them  to  tell  of  their  age. 
The  oldest  person  at  death  was  Elizabeth; 
Dowell,  buried  1883,  aged  98,  in  the  Friends’ 
lot. 
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of  Marshallton,  and  e: 
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and  inscriptions,  we  are  taught,  first  by  the 
stones,  which  are  uncostly,  that  the  people  of 
Marshallton  and  West  Bradford  have  been 
notofa  wealthy  class;  by  the  names,  which 
are  mostly  biblical,  that  they  have  been  a 
plain  people;  by  tbesurnames,  which  are  un- 
wbelmingly  English,  that  they  have  been 
religiously  laithful  in  speaking  Father 
PeDn’s  tongue. 

Wearealso  taught  that  the  family  most 
numerous  has  been  the  Woodwards;  that 
those  coming  next  have  been  the  Marshalls, 
Martins,  Keeches,  Conners,  Leslies  and 
YouDgs— aiid  a  sprinkling  of  the  inevitable 
Smiths  tnrown  in 


A  FEW  QUERIES, 
cradle  of  any  really  great  man 


Has  the 

e^er  been  rocked  in  Marshallton"? 

No  big  statesman  at  the  National  Capital, of 
the  Clay,  Webster  or  Blaine  size,  who  every 
time  they  speak  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  a; 
whole  audience  hanging  breathless  on  their 
tengue,  ever  received  the  first  rudiments  off 
his  education,  or  walked  the  first  steps  of  his 
greatness  there;  no  footlight  iavorite  ever 
spoke  or  sung  her  first  lines  there;  no  bril¬ 
liant  society  queen, with  languishing  eyes, and 
undulating  form,  and  classic  pose,  and  divine! 
piano  touch,  and  the  feet  of  Terpsichore,  and 
all  the  other  stereotyped  parts  calculated  to: 
grace  the  drawing  rooms  ot  the  elite,  ever; 
startediupon  her  dazzling, man-killing  career 
in  that  plain  village;  but  it  has  produced  its; 
sensible,  substantial  people,  who  have  had 
their  place  in  the  world  and  filled  it  well. 

Whether  any  elements  of  greatness  are 
lurking  under  the  hair  of  any  present  citizen, 
to  be  brought  out  at  a  future  day,  or  whetherj 
any  unborn  embodiment  ot  genius  shall  yet, 
spring  forth  and  be  shiniDg  meteor  shooting 
through  the  constellations  of  modern  cele-' 
brities,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

THE  MARSHALLTON  OF  TO-DAY. 

There  are  at  present  in  Marshallton  70 j 
dwellings,  225  inhabitants,  21  Friends.  351 
Methodists,  7  Presbyterians,  161  non  church 
members,  most  ot  which  are  n  .n-church-lr 

foers  (with  a  leaning  to  tin  Metho-1 
ists  among:  the  goers,  and  a  few  unbelievers | 
and  spiritualists  among  the  non-goers),! 
18  widows,  7  widowers,  35  unmarried  women 
over  20, 18  unmarried  men  over  same  age, 

2  general  stores,  1  bakery,  1  cigar  store,  1 
hotel,  wheelwright  and  Olacksmiip  shop,  2 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  I  watchmaker,  1  bar¬ 
ber,  2  schools,  3  doctors— and  there  is  Mar¬ 
shallton  in  a  nutshell  irom  its  birth  to  its 
present  age  of  181  years  (dating  ftom  1713, 
whein  Clayton  and  Arnold  settled). 

If  you  ask  which  of  the  two  towns  that| 
have  bern  the  names  Marshallton  and  West! 
Chester  are  the  older,  why  our  reply  is,  West 
Chester  was  christened  in  1787,  and  Mar-| 
shallton  in  1805.  Count  the  difference. 


From,  .... 
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THE  FORSYTHE  FAMILY. 


A  REUNION  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Gathering:  at  the  Home  of  Jona¬ 
than  Eldrcdjfc,  on  Saturday,  June 
16,  IS94— Descendants  of  a  Well- 
known  Chester  County  School¬ 
master-Interesting  Sketches  Head 
hy  Isaac  Forsythe,  Anna  Forsythe, . 
Susanna  F.  Savcry  and  Davis  H. 
Forsytlie— 'Flic  Chair  Occupied  by 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  of  Haver- 
ford  College. 


[Reported  by  one  of  the  family,  partly  from  the 
Westchester  Daily  Local  News  and  partly  from 
.--the  original,  manuscripts.] 


^sythe’s  descendants  who  liad  bbeh  school® 
teachers  as  twenty-three.  His  son,  John,  jj 


was  the  only  one  of  his  own  children;  of 
said  John’s  descendants  there  were  two 
children  and  three  grandchildren.  Of  his 
son  James’  children  there  was  one  son,  who 
was  a  teacher,  that  branch  being  more  large¬ 
ly  represented  in  the  next  generation,  as 
there  were  thirteen  of  James’  grandchildren 
that  were  teachers.  The  branch  of  his 
daughter,  Hjmnah,  was  represented  by 
three  of  her  grandchild  reft.  After  mention¬ 
ing  some  changes  ih  tnethods  of  teaching  in  w 
the  past  100  years,  the  President  theft  called  J.l 
oil  those  prepared  to  speak. 

Isaac  Forsythe,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  ' 
biographical  sketch.  Anna  Forsytlie,  of  I 
Chadd’s  Ford,  read  several  interesting  let- ;  j 
ters  written  before  1800  to  John  Forsythe  j  ' 
by  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ire-  I 
land.  Davis  PI.  Forsytlie,  of  Germantown,  I 
read  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  old  j 
.homestead  at  Artikelly,  heSf  Newton  Lima-  j.  j 
vady,  county  Derry,  Ireland,  during  the  m 
(summer  of  1892.  Susanna  F.  Savery,  of  si 
East  Bradford,  read  a  most  interesting  j 
paper  on  his  private  life  and  character,  t 
giving  many  incidents  and  anecdotes  in  ; 


illustration.  'Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless,  of 
West  Chester,  spoke  of  Ills  literary  and  J 
Scientific  work.  A  Cdinniittee  was  named  I 
to  preserve  tlie  several  pipers,  after  which  M 
Gilbert  Cope  photographed  the  coinpahy. 


INFORMATION  DESIRED. 


A  family  reunion  of  the  descendants  of 
-John  Forsythe,  who  came  to  America  in:  _ 
1773,  was  held  on  the  16th  instant,  in  Bir-  i 
minghatn,  at  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Eld- 1 !. 
redge.  The  direct  descendants,  and  those  LI 
married  to  such,  now  number  about  130. 

Of  these  101  were  present.  The  time  chosen 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  140th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth,  and  the  place  was  the  first 
farm  of  which  he  was  the  owner  after  set-: 
tling  here.  Anna  ’Thomas  Eldredge,  the 
hostess,  is  a  direct  descendant. 

About  noon  a  very  bountiful  repast  was  II 
spread  under  the  trees  from  the  baskets  „ 
brought  by  the  visitors,  this  was  followed  , 
by  ice  cream  and  strawberries  in  abun¬ 
dance,  after  which  the  company  settled  j 
down  to  the  literary  part,  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  I 
host,  Jonathan  Eldredge,  who,  in  a  few  j 
well-chosen  remarks,  welcomed  the  invited 
guests,  and  announced  that  Isaac  Sharplcss, ; 
President  of  Haverford  College,  would,  pre¬ 
side.  After  softie  introductory  remarks  pj 
he  mentioned  the  htmibfer  of  John  For-] 


If  any  of  the  former  pupils  of  John  For¬ 
sythe,  or  others,  have  in  their  possession 
any  of  his  letters  or  manuscripts,  or  are 
]  possessed  of  any  facts  of  value  concerning 
him,  it  will  be  much  appreciated  if  they 
will  make  it  known  to  any  of  the  above 
named  descendants.  Among  the  names  of 
those  in  attendance,  other  than  Forsythes, 

'  were  those  of  Sharpless,  Carter,  Garrett, 
Savery,  Thomas,  Evans,  Eldredge,  Fell, 
Cope,  Harvey,  Trimble  and  Moore. 

john  foksythe’s  life. 

The  following  is  the  biographical  sketch 
mentioned,  read  by  Isaac  Forsythe  : 

John  Forsyth,  the  emigrant,  was  the  son 
of  John  Forsyth  and  Margaret  Cox.  The 
grandfather  of  John  Forsyth,  the  elder, 
came  from  Scotland  probably  with  those 
brought  over  by  Cromwell  to  occupy  the 
[lands,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  from  which 
ijlie  had  driven  the  Irish,  about  1655,  after 
one  of  their  many  rebellions. 

:  He  took  a  tract  of  land  at  Artikelly,  in 
'the  parish  of  Anlou,  near  Newton  Lima- 
vady,  county  Derry,  Ireland,  on  a  three-life 

1  -  1ft  1  nn  r:n  n  I'll  T  An  TF  i> 


lease,  which  lease  expired  with  John  For¬ 
syth,  the  elder. 


FROM  fltE  HOUSE  OF  STUARTS. 


Margaret  Cox  Was  ail  Englishwoman,  re-  ; 
lated,  in  some  way  to  tlie  House  of  Stuarts  ■; 
through  King  James  the  Second,  of  Scot-,b 
land.  We  need  not,  however,  pride  our-  . 
selves  on  this  trace  of  royal  blood,  as  it  was  1  i 
probably  not  very  good  to  begin  with,  and 
is  reduced  to  differential.  They  had  nine  j ' 
children — four  sons,  John,  Jacob,  Alex- B 
ander,  William;  and  five  daughters,  Eliza- 1 
Jbeth,  Jane,  Catherine,  Sarah,  Margaret,  '1; 
[They  are  not  named  in  order  of  age,  as  on  ,  , 
this' we  are  not  informed. 

John,  the  emigrant  and  founded  of  out ;  * 
family,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  f 
1 6tli  mo.  11,  1754,  at  Artikelly ;  he  was  prob- 
, :j ably  the  oldest  child. 

Of  Jacob  and  Alexander  we  learn  that  up- ; 
on  the  death  of  their  father,  the  landlord 
refused  to  renew  the  lease,  which  so  angered  :  , 

\  the  sons  that  they  destroyed  the  improve-  / 1 
merits,  which  their  grandfathers  as  tenants  K| 
j  had  made.  Jacob  then  emigrated  to  America,  |,j 
;  coming  about  1815.  He  lived  for  some  years  \  | 
in  West  Goshen  township,  on  the  farm  of|Sh 
his  nephew,  John  Forsythe,  in  the  old  man- 
sion  house  north  of  the  barn.  Afterword  he  :  * 

3  went  to  Pittsburg,  taking  his  family  and  be-  •/ 

■  longings  in  a  one-horse  cart,  where  lie  was  -I 
1  joined  by  his  brother,  Alexander,  in  ahont 

1 1820.  j. 

I  Many  of  those  of  the  name  in  that  vicin-  H 
ity  and  beyond,  throughout  the  South  and 
West,  are  their  descendants,  although  some, 

’  particularly  in  the  South,  arc  doubtless  de 

I  seended  from  John  Forsyth,  a  first  oousin 

■  of  John  Forsyth,  tlie  emigrant,  who  came 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  and  went 

.South,  settling  in  Georgia.  His  son  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Presi-. 
dent  Andrew  Jackson.  s: 

William,  the  last  of  the  four  softs,  proba- 


■' 


&  v 


I  My  remained  at  Artikelly,  and  we  presume' 
fl  the  present  occupants  of  the  old  farm  are  \ 
Siihis  descendants.  His  niece,  Margaret  (Mc-| 


,  ”  *"'**  “*  wvuwanu  sue  ™iBu»  -i-v  ■  Thinking  it  no  longer  safe  to  resist  he  let  go 
mile.  Alter  coming  to  America  the  watfclf,  which  the  soldier  carried  off 

adopted  the  name  of  Forsyth.  ■  jfft^  dfiBrafii 1  with  iiim,  nourishing  its  he  n 


am . n)  Marsliair,  spoke  ol  him  as  a  phy¬ 

sician. 

Jane  married  Richard  McCammon.  They 
came  to  America  about  1800  and  settled  in 
r  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 

|  which  appears  to  have  been  their  residence 
■  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They] 

I  were  both  buried  in  that  vicinity. 

They  had  two  children — Margaret,  born 
5th-month  30,  1790,  and  Jane,  born  4th- 
.  month  8,  1793.  Jane  died  lOth-montli  25, 1 
1815,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  L , 
when  vomiting,  at  the  age  of  21,  and  wasR 
buried  at  Birmingham.  Margaret  married ■ 
William  Marshall,  of  Kenneth  They  had" 
two  children,  William  L.  and  Susanna  Jane 
(now  Wilkinson).  She  died  7th-month  25, 
1883,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  93,  and  was 
buried  in  Union  Hill  Cemetery,  Kennett 
Square. 

CAME  TO  WEST  GOSHEN. 

Catharine  McMullin  was  born  in  1755.  | 
She  came  to  this  country  about  1830  a  wid¬ 
ow,  and  being  without  means  she  lived! 
with  her  nephews  and  nieces,  with  John  -  . 
Forsythe,  in  West  Goshen;  Margaret  Mar-jH 
shall,  in  Kennett,  and  John  and  Eliza  Cox,  j  ‘ 
j  who  kept  a  tavern  on  the  northeast  corner 
j  of  Sixth  and  Bedford  streets,  Philadelphia, 
j  She  was  a  woman  of  small  stature,  an  ex¬ 
pert  dancer,  very  polite  in  her  way,  of 
j  strong  and  peculiar  personal  characteristics, 

!a  great  favorite  with  young  people  because 
I  of  her  ready  wit,  and  endless  fundofancc- 
| dotes  and  stories  of  her  life  in  Ireland  and| 
sin  Scotland,  where  she  had  lived  after  her 
'marriage.  When  in  Scotland  she  called 
(herself  Melville, 
she  again 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  record  has! 
not  been  made  of  her  account  of  the  family] 
prior  to  the  coming  over.  She  appeared  to  j  L 
have  taken  a  dislike  to  her  brother-in-law,  I 
■(William  McCammon,  and  would  dramati- 
Ically  relate  how,  when  he  appeared  the 
| morning  after  the  wedding  and  found  her 
at  work  at  the  pump,  with  a  courtesy  he  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  “Good  morning,  Sister  Catha- 
J  rine,”  she  replied  by  drenching  him  with 
■the  basin  of  water  with  which  she  was 
washing.  She  died  about  1852,  aged  97  at 
the  home  of  her  niece,  Eliza  Cox,  who  was 
I  then  living  on  Green  street,  near  13tlr  in 
:  Philadelphia.  Before  her  death  she  had 
second  sight,  could  read  and  sew  without 
glasses  ;  but  her  mental  faculties  were  very 
much  impaired. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  narrative 
our  great-grandfather,  John  Forsyth,,  was 
born  140  years  ago--6th  mo.  11th,  1754— 
at  Artikelly,  near  Newton  Limevady,  a  vil¬ 
lage  some  ighteen  miles  northeast  o 
the  town  of  Londonderry,  in  County 
Derry,  Ireland.  In  1773,  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  city  in 
company  with  a  young  man,  Jolin| 
Oliver,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
on  the  voyage.  They  started  westward, 
probably  on  what  is  now  the  Lancaster 
pike.  Very  soon,  however,  after  consulta¬ 
tion,  John  Oliver  concluded  to  try  his  for 
tune  in  another  section  of  the  country,  go¬ 
ing  to  Mifflin  county,  where  he  afterward f 
became  a  Judge.  John  Forsyth  traveled 
west  to  about  where  Downingtown  now 
stands,  from  thence  going  north  into  Nant- 
meal  township.  He  found  a  home  in  the 
family  of  William  and  Sabbilla  Kirk.  He 
soon  secured  employment  as  school  teacher, 
tor  which  occupation  his  education,  as  well 
as  Ins  natural  ability  and  Inclination,  un¬ 
doubtedly  fitted  him.  At  this  time  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  young  man  of  fine  physique, 
about  the  average  height,  sandy  hair,  of] 
liberal  education  for  those  times,  a  good 


musician,  a  rresDyrerian  by  religious  pro¬ 
fession,  a  man  of  the  world  in  dress  and  ad- 1 
dress,  carrying  a  sword  with  his  worldly! 
goods  in  a  chest  which  is  yet  preserved.  AVel 
arc  told  that  amongst  other  things  he  was  I 
the  owner  of  a  fiddle,  and  19  fine  linen 
shirts  which  his  mother  had  spun  and  made 
for  him,  and  a  fine  scarlet  waistcoat.  He 
became  a  member  of  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting,  1-4-1776,  under  the  preaching  of 
Rachel  Kirk,  who  was  a  minister  of  some 
note.  We  are  told  the  change  was  thorough, 
both  as  to  dress  and  address,  even  to  the 
extent  of  burying  his  scarlet  waistcoat  and 
fiddle  in  the  garden,  which  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  it, 

LET  THE  WATCH  GO. 

He  moved  to  Birmingham  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  of  1776  ( the  exact  date  we  do 
not  know),  going  to  live  with  Thomas 
Meteer,  a  shoemaker  on  the  farm  where  we 
are  to-day  assembled.  He  was  living  here 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 

,  -9-11-1777,  about  which  date  clusters  ‘  many 
W  reminiscences.  The  dwelling  was  then  some 
■  500  feet  west  of  the  present  buildings  on  the 
<1  brow  of  the  bill.  A  detachment  of  the  retreat- 
jing  Americans  pdssilig  by  stple  whatever 
;  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in  thrir  flight. 
One  of  these  soldiers  noticing  that  John  For- 
Sjsyth  had  a  watch,  caught  hold  of  the  chain 
1  as  he  passed  by,,  being  unwilling  to  lose  it  in 
this  way,  he  clapped  his  band  upon  the 
watch  ancUiehd  #n  until  he  saif  the  soldier 


-  •«  'J*'',. 


h.  -1 


was  atte: 
pocket  w 


o  get  something  front  h 
supposed  to  be  a  pistol. 


. 


„  ran  a  drum)! 

stick  which  he  had  pulled  from  his  pocket. 
The  British  were  following  so  closely  that 
'they  fired  upon  the  retreating  Americans 
from  the  porch.  These  Hessians  appropri¬ 
ated  what  the  Americans  had  not  taken,  in 
the  way  of  clothing  and  bedding,  Among 
other  things  they  took  18  of  the  19  fine  linen 
shirts  mentioned  which  John  Forsyth  had 
brought  with  him  from  home,  being  the 
entire  outfit  excepting  the  one  he  wore,  for 
which  theft,  it  is  said,  he  never  forgave 
them.  During  the  succeeding  winter  the 
family  were  reduced  to  great  straights  for 
want  of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  clothing  and 
bedding.  After  the  battle  John  Forsyth 
assisted  in  burying  the  dead  and  caring  for 
the  wounded.  He  seemed  to  have  given  his 
attention  largely  to  those  brought  to  the 
old  meeting  house  for  treatment. 

lokd  peecy’s  Btikt.iL/ 

Prior  to  the  battle,  by  order  of  Generali 
Washington,  the  building  had  been  clearedl 
of  its  benches  and  prepared  for  hospital! 
purposes,  traces  of  which  nrC  y.Ct  to  be  seen! 
in  the  blood-stained  floor.  We  tuny  con¬ 
clude  that  John  Forsythe  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  here,  during  these  exciting  times, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  burial  of  Lord 
Percy,  the  story  of  whom  was  probably 
handed  down  to  us  by  him.  Lord  Percy  is 
supposed  i,o  have  been  an  English  noble-! 
man  who  had  afceofhp&iued  the  army,  un¬ 
der  an  assumed  name,  for  the  .sake  of  ad¬ 
venture,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  war. 
Who  he  was  has  never  been  discovered,,  al¬ 
though  the  records  of  the  British  army  have 
been  carefully  searched  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  related  that  prior  to  the  battle  he  eyas  rid- 
1  ing  in  company  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
was  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  British 
army,  upon  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the 
valley,  wlieil  lie  declared  to  his  companions 
that  lie  had  seen  this  country  in  a  dream 
before  leaving  England,  and  that  he  dreamed 
that  he  should  die  here.  Such  an  impres- 


sion  did  it  make  "upon  him  tnat  lie  minded 
over  some  of  his  valuables  to  one  of  his 
companions  for  safe  keeping  and  returned 
to  his  friends  in  England.  After  the  battle 
two  men  came  asking  for  tools  with  which  , 
to  bury  their  master.  These  were  found  ! 
and  assistance  given  them  in  finding  a  va-  j 
cant  spot  in  the  old  grave  yard,  near  the 
northeast  corner,  where  they  dug  the  grave  | 
in  the  usual  manner,  excepting  that  it  was  [ 
longer  and  deeper  at  the  foot  than  usual. 
Here  they  buried  Lord  Percy,  together  with 
a  servant  killed  in  the  battle,  whom  they 
placed  in  a  somewhat  erect  position  at  his  I 
feet.  While  thus  employed  they  related  the  J 
facts  as  stated  above  to  Jno.  Forsyth,  who! 
furnished  the  material  of  which  the  coffin  | 
was  made. 

Some  days  later  a  small  company  of  I 
American  Light  Horse  Cavalry  came  to  the  I 
school  house  and  asked  to  be  shown  the  I 
grave  of  Lord  Percy.  It  was  pointed  out  to  I 
them  by  John  Forsyth,  whereupon  they] 
entered  the  yard,  and  rode  back  and  forth! 
over  the  grave  until  it  was  leveled  to  the] 
ground.  After  their  departure  he  rounded] 
|up  the  grave.  Many  years  after  one  of  those| 

who ' . .  ’ 

confe . . 

roaorating  —  -  -  .  ,  .  , , 

handed  to  us,  expressing  regret  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  it. 


THE  NAME  CHANGED. 


About- this 
lis  name  by  adding  the  filial 
lie  sake  of  euphony,  althoug 


ne  John  Forsyth  changed] 
the  ""  1 


,c  ox  CT1mvU, ,  x . probably  to 

ive  it  a  finished  appearance  m  print. 

Soon  after  this  lid  purchased  the  farm 
pon  which  he  has  been  living  since  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Birmingham.  An  interesting  in-- 
ident  in  connection  with  this  came  to  light 
t  the  time  of  the  last  transfer  of  t-he  prop- 
rtv  Upon  an  examination  of  the  title  it 
vas'  found  that  an  old  mortgage  for  two 
iiindred  pounds  had  not  been  satisfied  of 
•ecord  ;  that  it  had  been  paid  there -was  no 
"ottbt;  it  was  known  that  John  Forsythe 
urchased  this  farm  subject  to  this  mort¬ 
al  after  a  time  he  had  accumulated 
,  cti L'- _  f  ,ps;p  funds  he 


mo 

aad 


i^h  money  W  it  off;  these  funds  he 
1  in  the  shape  of si  ver  dollars .winch  he 


aWd  fate  one  evening  to  Caleb  Brinton, 
,-iio  held  the  mortgage ;  he,  hower  er,  re- 


-  % 


iyuie,  nuncici,  , .-.v  „„  '■ 

ind  leaving  the  money  with  an  on 
who  lived  in  the  other  end  of  the  Wuays  : 
oiling  top  heavy  to  carry  back  and  forth  is 
returned  llfo  next  morning  bright  and  ear* 
and  paid  off  his  mortgage.  For  some  reasoi 
Caleb  Brinton  neglected  to  s&Lsfy  tins  o 
record,  which  was  done  very  recentlyby  hi, 
grandson,  George  Brinton,  who  had  act  er 
as  executor  to  the  estate.  Aftei  lemovin 
to  Birmingham  John  Forsythe  resumed  hi 
former  occupation  of  teach ei,  which  he  con 
tinned  With  some  slight  iiitermission  foi 
more  than  twenty  years,  His  school  house 
was  located  near  the  old  meeting  house 
ibout  on  the  spot-  now  oecumed  by  the 
scales  across  the  road,  west  of  the  grave 
varcl  lie  kept  school  during  the  winter 
season  and  farmed  during  the  summer. 
He  often  had  an  attendance  of  <0  pupils, 
all  of  whom  lie  taught  hixrlself,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  that  which  the  oldei 
pupils  gave  to  the  younger.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  excellent  instructor,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  his  teaching,  many  methods, 
then  new*  hut  which  have  since  been 

gxSreffeeif  ner  mtpil.  Mer  a  time 


tie  concluded  tills  was  not  sufficient  eoli  _ 
pensation,  and  aCcPi'dihgiy  gate  notice  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  following  term,  it 
would  be  $1.25  per  quarter.  Nothing  further 
was  said  on  the  subject  until,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  next  term,  each  pupil,  as  he  entered, in 
the  moriliiig,  handed  him  $1,  that  being  the 
usual  time  and  method  of  paying.  The 
money  was  received  without  comiileilt,  un¬ 
til  evening,  when  the  pupils  were  informed 
that  they  might  take  home  their  books  and 
other  belongings,  as  he  would  not  keep  the 
school  the  next  term.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word  and  another  teacher  ivas  found 
to  do  the  work,  but  liis  services  not  being 
satisfactory,  at  the  expiration  of  this  quarter 
John  Forsythe  was  applied  to  to  again  open 
his  school,  which  he  agreed  to  do  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  pay  him  $1.50  per  quarter. 

a  teacher  he  appears  to  have  possessed  ! 
that  very  necessary  qualification  of  kindling 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  desire  for  knowledge 
and  of  leading  pupils  to  aspire  beyond  the 
three  R’s,  although  the  branches  which  he 
taught  were  quite  elementary.  Among  his 
pupils  were  several  who  afterward  at¬ 
tained  to  distinction  in  Chester  county. 

On  4th-month  12th,  1781,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Carter,  daughter  of  James  Carter, 
went  to  reside  on  her  mother’s  farm, 
East  Bradford  township,  now  included 
Birmingham  township,  where  they  lived 
for  one  year,  after  which  her  brother  James 
took  this  and  they  moved  to  their  own  farm, 
where  we  are  to-day  assembled.  Here  they 
lived  for  many  years,  farming  and  teaching 
school  during  the  winter,  until  the  death  of 
James  Carter,  when  they  sold  this  farm 
and  removed  again  to.  the  Carter  homestead 
which  they  purchased  and  which  was  their 
home  for  the  balance  of  their  lives.  They 
had  three  children  : 

John — Born  5th-month  19,  1783  ;  died  9tli- 
mont-h  30,  1870. 

James— Born  7th-mpnth  1,  1785;  died  3d- 
month  9th,  1851.  H  . 

Hannah— Born  12th-month  8,  1787 ;  died| 
8th-month  30,  1868. 

John  was  married  9th-month  23,  1812,  to 
j  Ruth  Truman,  of  West  Cain.  They  went  to 
1 1  live  in  West  Goshen,  where  they  continued 
S  |  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  their 
t’f  lives. 

James  was  married  12th-month  19,  1810,  i 
to  Ann  Truman,  a  sister  of  Ruth.  They  5 
lived  on  the  home  farm,  which  was  ever  3 
B  afterward  their  home. 

Hannah  was  married  5th-month  5,  1803, ; 
a'*Tto  Enos  Thomas  of  Goshen. 

AT  WESTTOWN  SCHOOD. 

In  1799  the  building  of  Westtown  School 
had  been  so  far  completed  as  to  penult  of  its 
being  opened,  although  much  finishing  was 
yet  to  be  done.  Two  teachers  had  been 
secured,  neither  of  whom  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  organizing  a  school. _  John  Forsythe 
was  asked  to  accept  a  position-  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He,  however,  refused  to  consider  it 
for  a  time.  Finally,  as  no  one  else  could  he 
found  who  was  at  all  qualified  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  he  consented,  011  condition  that  they 
build  a  house  sufficiently  large  for  himself 
and  wife  to  occupy  as  a  home,  which  terms 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  frame  house,  the 
most  easterly  one  on  the  south  side  _  of 
the  lane,  was  erected,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  containing  one  room  down  stairs  and 
two  up  His  appointment  dates  from  5th- 
mo  6th,  1799.  Here  they  lived  for  two  years 
until  the  school  had  been  organized  and  was 
in  fair  working  order.  What  branches  lie 
taught  we  do  not  certainly  know,  piobablj 
mathematics  and  kindred  subjects.  He  grn  e  j 
instructions  in  grammar,  although  at  that; 
1  time  they  had  no  printed  text-book.  He! 


' 


■ 


.  ^  tight  his  classes  from  a  manuscript  of  liis 
■sown,  and  instructed  one  of  the  women 
!  teachers,  wlio  in  turn  taught  the  girls.  It-  is 
I J said  that  this  manuscript  afterward  fell  into 
SHj?  the  hands  of  John  Comley,  who  was  a 
^teacher  at  Westtown  at  this  time,  and  was 

■  published  by  him  as  “  Comley' s  Grammar” 
l  in  1803. 

On  4th-mo  6th,  1809,  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  Westtown  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  East  Bradford  township,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
Ee  cured  3d-mo.  3d,  1840.  lie  was  buried  in 
the  old  Birmingham  Graveyard. 

SUSANNA  F.  SAVERY’s  A RTICT.E. 

Susanna  F.  Savery  was  then  called  upon 
a  and  read  the  following  article  : 

|  Could  we  have  seen  our  grandsire,  in 
■  whose  memory  we  are  to-day  assembled, 

3  we  would  have  found  him  a  person  of 
medium  height,  very  erect  and  strongly 
muscular,  with  a  head,  long  and  narrow, 
forehead  perpendicular,  large  roman  nose, 
with  a  sharp  curve  just  below  the  bridge; 

.  grey  eyes,  with  prominent  eyebrows,  sandy 
hair,  (bespeaking  perhaps  the  far  off  origin 
;  of  our  race  to  be  that  of  William  Rufus,  or 
'■>  j  William  the  red),  when  he  first  came  to  our 
shores  we  would  have  seen  him  with 
■] powdered  hair,  worn  in  a  cue,  so  long  and 
|  thick  that  when  it  was  cut  it  filled  a  good 
Ijsized  lint.  In  later  years  a  marked  change 
If  would  have  met  our  eye,  in  his  bald  head 
-  with  only  a  fringe  of  yellow  hair  extending 
| across  the  back  from  one  temple  to  the 
■'Other,  a  face  clean  shaven  with  a  benign 
•  9  countenance.  Having  dropped  the  court 
I  dress  of  knee  breeches  and  buckles  for  his 
rf  shoes,  we  find  him  with  drab  clothes,  long 
S pantaloons,  fair  topped  boots,  and  drab 
E beaver  hat.  In  the  house  he  wore  a  black 
b| velvet  skull  cap  lined  with  white  flannel; 
■rafter  repeated  washings  the  black  of  the 
Si  velvet  became  so  mixed  with  the  white  of 
H  the  flannel,  that  the  inside  and  outside  were  I 
.  1  nearly  the  same  color. 

|  His  leaving  his  native  heather  has  been 
[mentioned.  I  have  always  understood  that 
jthe  family  had  displeased  their  landlord  in 
Jsome  political  matter,  who  declared  he’d 
?  not  renew  the  leases  then  existing,  was  the 
I,  cause  of  his  seeking  a  new  home.  It  was  not 
[stepping  into  orie  of  our  palatial  steamers, 
with  luxurious  surroundings  for  a  week  or 
[so,  but  seven  weeks  and  three  days  did  he 
:  occupy  that  slow  sailing  vessel,  and  in  these 
'days  of  good  hotels  and  police,  ever  watch¬ 
ful  of  the  wants  of  strangers,  our  minds  can 
.scarcely  grasp  the  lonliness  of  his  situation 
when  he  stepped  upon  our  shores.  The 
■first  event  after  his  arrival  which  I  find  ini 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  was, 
that  he  hired  a  horse  and  started  out  to  see 
the  new  country.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  the  horse  fell  down  and 
broke  its  neck.  Our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  alone,  must  portray  to  us  his  feel¬ 
ings,  doubtless  they  were  that  of  thankful¬ 
ness  that  it  was  not  his  own,  intermingles 
perhaps,  with  expectations  of  the  bill 
awaiting  him  when  the  fa  fie  of  the  horse 
I  was  reported. 

His  journeying  to  Nantmcal  and  his 
joining  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been 
spoken  of.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
jto  find  a  little  more  of  interest,  relative  to 
'that  circumstance,  he  attended  a  Friends’ 

■  meeting,  wherein  a  Woman  said  in  the 
.  ministry,  “  There  is  a  principle  implanted 

in  every  human  breast,  which,  if  attended 
to,  will  convince  of  evil  and  approve  of 
welldoing.”  He  pondered  over  these  words. 
If  this  principle  is  in  every  human  breast  it 
must  be  in  mine.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  his  joining  Friends,  but  from  somet 


things  he  occasionally  said  ill  after  years 
was  gleaned  that  the  attractions  of  a  fairWi 
maiden,  named  Susan  Kirk,  a  niece  of  said® 
minister,  materially  aided  his  convince-® 
ment,  as  you  know  such  things  have  been  M 
and  will  continue  to  be,  and  although  the  H 
links  of  this  chain  are  disconnected  and  P 
■  buried  in  the  past,  by  the  good  fruit® 
reaped  from  his  meditations,  may  we  not 
consider  it  the  ovfer  ruling  of  an  All-wise | 
Providence,  in  giving  to  us  a  goodly  heri¬ 
tage,  which  his  descendants  have  been 
zealous  to  protect,  for  with  a  very  few  ex- 
i  ceptions,  all  of  them  retain  their  member¬ 
ship  in  that  society  whose  principles  he  was 
convinced  of,  upheld  by  him  through  his 
long  and  exemplary  life.  This  was  in  1776 
and  we  suppose  he,  right  away,  adopted 
the  plain  dress,  as  among  the  anecdotes  of 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine  which  his  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  listening  to,  and  in  turn  re¬ 
lated  to  their  children,  was  one  relative  to 
an  American  soldier  who  appropriated  his 
coat  and  then  asked  the  question,  "how  do 
you  think  I  could  fight  in  this?”  Our 
grandfather’s  answer  was,  ‘‘not  if  thy  heart  „ 
is  right  beneath  it.”  He  also  used  to  tell  of|| 
his  going  to  a.  soldier  stationed  as  a 
guard  at  the  house,  and  striking  down 
his  musket  with  his  hand  when  the 
guard  was  about  firing  on  some  nf| 
the  neighbors  who  were  endeavoring  to 
get  to  the  house,  to  see  if  all  was  well  with  I 
the  inmates.  Could  the  awfulness  of  war| 
be  brought  more  closely  home,  unless  it  was 


’by  the  sad,  sad  duty  which  followed,  that  of 
^giving  Christian  burial  to  many  of  the  fallen 
ones;  helping,  with  his  neighbors,  to  gather 
them  within  the  precincts  of- that  quiet  acre, 
where  so  long  have  rested  his  remains  in  the 
southeast  corner  by  the  entrance  gate.  He 
used  to  tell  of  a  remark  made  by  La- 
Fayette  to  General  Washington,  when  look¬ 
ing  northward  over  the  landscape  whidh 
meets  the  eye  at  the  bend  of  the  road  past 
Seal’s  store,  nearing  Sandy  Hollow,  he  said, 

“  Sir,  if  there  be  any  land  in  America  worth 
fighting  for  it  ishere,”  Our  grandsire  loved 
these  heights  of  Birmingham  ;  the  same  | 
scenes  which  meet  our  eyes  to-day,  clothed 
in  all  the  wealth  of  summer  beauty,  and 
to  many  of  us  it  is  a  home  scene,  holding  as 
it  does  the  graves  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
I  us,  freighted  as  it  is  with  happy  memories 
of  youth  and  early  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  and  we  are  proud  to  call  it  ours,  and 
can  almost  feel  the  pity  which  touched  his 
heart  strings  when  he  beheld  it  wrapped  in 
the  carnage  of  war.  Ciin  we  not  thankfully 
say,  that  as  living  descendants,  our  voices 
have  been  ever  raised  for  the  fulfillment  of 
that  looked  for  hopeful  time  when  the  noise 
of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea,  and  kin¬ 
dred  nations  dwell  in  harmony. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  his  possessing 
a  fiddle ;  now  that  fiddle  has  been  the  theme  I 
of  many  a  conversation  among,  at  least,! 
one  branch  of  his  great  grandchildren,  | 
and  as  we  did  not  realize  that  there 
was  a  probability  that  it  had  been 
buried  before  he  occupied  what  was 
our  home  and  was  his  last  home,  we 
thought,  without  doubt,  it  was  there  to  be 
unearthed  sometime.  At  one  time  pieces  of 
a  metallic  nature  were  found  in  the  orchard, 
back  of  the  house,  which  only  required  the 
vivid  imagination  of  childhood,  to  convert 
into  pieces  of  the  fiddle, and  a  man  we  had 
hired,  being  much  interested  in  the  story,  as 
he  too  came  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  re¬ 
peatedly  sure  he  had  found  some  piece  of  it.  I 

In  the  capacity  of  teacher  he  will  ever  be 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  county,  i 
and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  him  by  I 
noted  men  of  the  place.  We  see  often  ’ 
through  the  history,  certain  persons  spoken  > 
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of,  when  mention  was  'made  of  their  oppor- 
tunity  of  acquiring  a  good  education,  it  says 
that  such  a  man  was  favored  to  have  for  Ms 
teacher  John  Forsythe,”  and  many  parents 
were;  thankful  that  their  sons  had  a  tutor 
anxious  to  inculcate  into  the  miuds  of  his 
pupils,  a  measure  of  that  love  for  learning 
with  which  he  was  filled.  He  was  thought 
to  be  the  first  teacher  of  English  Grammar 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  he  had  much 
trouble,  to  .  convince  the  patrons  of  the 
school  that  it  was  necessary,  and  often  after 
spending  an  evening  trying  to  convince  them 
of. its  importance,  the  next  morning  the 
children  would  bring  word  that  they  were 
not  to  spend  their  time  with  it.  On  one  occas- 
ion  one  of  his  best  pupils  came  with  such  a  m I 
message,  the  teacher  replied  :  “  Tell  Father  I 
am  master  here  and  thou  wilt  have  to  con¬ 
tinue.”  The  late  Dr.  Win.  Darlington,  of 
Concord,  told  a  similar  instance  in  not  so  dig¬ 
nified  a  maimer.  A  pupil  from  Dilwort-h- 
town  told  the  teacher  that  “  his  daddy  said 


At  one  time  one  o 
his  pupils  was  standing  on  the  steps  of 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  house  when 
John  Forsythe,  leaning  on  his  cane  passed 
by,  some  one  asked  of  the  pupil,  “who  is 
I  that  old  man?”  The  reply  was,  “that  is 
my  teacher  and  if  thou  hadst  within  thy 
head  all  the  knowledge  which  there  lies 
H dormant,  proud  might  be  thy  portion.” 


he  needs  tiara  grammar,”  the  reply  quickly  I 
came  “I  don’t  care  what  daddy  says,  thee  I 
'has  got  to  learn  grammar.”  As  has  been! 
mentioned  Comly’s  grammar  was  compiled! 
by  him,  the  additional  fact  that  he  gave  it?,C 
to  John  Comly,  because  he  thought  the  lat-B 
ter  needed  the  remuneration  derived  from  it,  jj 
more  than  he,  himself  did,  is  an  example^ 
of  loving  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  well  W. 
worthy  of  our  notice  and  our  imitation. 

He  was  ever  alive  to  the  importance  of® 
children  being  employed,  and  his  grand¬ 
children  remember  him  hunting  them  up,  if;- . 
they  were  not  prompt  in  coming  to  him 
with  their  lessons,  and  when  their  cousinst-  '  ■ 
would  be  visiting  them,  he  would  hunt  up  a|- 
copy  book,  telling  them  it  was  a  poor  plan  - 
to  spend  their  time  in  play. 

He  was  very  careful  that  his  children! 
should  learn  good  habits  of  industry.  One  of 
his  pupils  now  living,  remembers  how  he- 
used  to  call  his  son  to  him  after  he  came  tos 
school  and  said:  “John  did  thee  feed  the 
calves?  did  thee  turn  out  the  cows?  did  thee 
put  up  the  bars  ?”  Some  one  of  these  chores 
hbing  forgotten,  acting  under  the  Bible  pre-I 
cept  of  -  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  ” 
he  made  sure  the  boy  would  remember  the' 
next  morning,  at  least. 

Sometime  before  his  death  he  received  a 
tall,  wnich  impaired  his  faculties,  and  during 
jins  time  his  first  great  grandchild  was 
n rough:  to  him  to  see ;  on  asking  who  the 
!  cinid  was  and  being  told,  although  the  mind 
cbuld  not  grasp  the  kindred  tie,  yet  his  un- 
dymg  intellect  could  still  fathom  the  beauty 
ot  a  well  stored  mind  and  lie  said  :  “  Be  sure 
and  give  him  a  good  education.”  Have  not 
his  descendants  ever  realized  the  value  of 
the  improvement  of  our  mental  qualities  and 
m  these  days  of  higher  education,  though 
many  of  us  feel  that  we  are  far  behind  the 
I  standard,  yet  could  our  venerable  ancestor 
|  peep  within  the  walls  of  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  established  by  our  society 
he  w  Quid  find  some  of  his  people  represent- 

.‘S&SfcfidSF  <* 

As  ha-  been  mentioned  he  was  one  of 
Westtown  s  first  teachers.  On  the  eve  of  his 
first  going  there,  the  place  of  entrance  was 

n»vC0|Vered  l  builcJiDg  material  that  he 
asked  one  of  the  hopefuls  standing  near  by 
how  he  should  get  in,  with  a  wave 
sfr I”®  TWthe  boy,, 1 replied,  “This  way 

f"'  thJ  nZ  hWe5,e  hle':  teacbers  then 
for  the  one  hundred  boys,  and  although 

? e  know  that  the  branches  taught  were 

taTwv11  no7’  £5*  the  disciplining 
V  lb?*1’?  ?nd  settmg  the  school  into  I 
orhing  order  is  surely  good  proof  of  their 
executive  abilli  Our  grandfather  was 
evei  held  m  respectful  remembrance  by 


He  was  a  great  advocate  of  Count  Rum- 
ford’s.  theory  of  house  building,  and  in  I 
building  the  home. in  which  he  spent  the! 
.latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  very  careful 
t%at  said  theory  should  be  carried,  the! 
chimneys  should  correspond  in  measure1 
with  certain  given  dimensions,  if  he  found1 
out  it  was  not  exactly  so,  the  mason  must  tear . 
them  out  und.  malce  them  so*  I  had.  some! 
experience  with  chimneys  built  under  his  I 
supervision,  andean  testify  that  they  were' 
good,  and  my  brothers  know  that  one  in 
particular  was  sizable,  when  it  was  to  be 
filled  every  evening  with  wood. 

One  peculiarity  of  houses  which  he  had  1 
the  supervision  of  building,  was  the  placing  ■ 
of  mortar  floors  in  the  garrett,  supposing 
the  roof  took  fire, .  the  house  would  be  less  1 1 
likely  to  burn,  which  was  all  very  wise,  but:-' 
not  being  smoothly  cemented  but  rough r 
mortar.  Be  it  Count  Romford  theory  or . 
not,  I  can  testify  that  on  sweeping  days  it 
was  a  nuisance,  as  so  much  dust  and '  dirt  ’ 
would  there  be  to  sweep  up. 

He  was  very  desirous  that  everything  i - 
about  the  house  should  be  without  orna- 
•  ment,  and  there  was  a  carved  oval  figure! 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  wide  \ 
adorning  the  mantel  piece  of  the  middle  \ 
south  room  in  the  house,  which  was  his  I 
last  .home,  that  was  placed  there  unknown 
to  him,  the  carpenter  hiding  it  in  the  shav¬ 
ings  at  his  approach. 

In  1811  we  find  mention  of  him  presiding 
?.*  a<-  first  meeting  held'  to  promote  the  ’ 

■  establishment  of  the  West  Chester  Academy  i 

X  was  one  of  the  generous  contributors  to  t 
g!  that  enterprise. 

e  find  record  of  his  being  ever  in  hist 
place  at  the  meeting  at  Birmingham,  ever! 
zealous  to  have  the  rules  of  our  Discipline  P 
carried  out,  at  one  time  there  was  a  com- , 
mittee  appointed  either  in  the  Monthly  or' 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  look  into  the  furnish-' 
mg  of  Friends’  houses  whether  or  not  the- 
furniture  was  consistant  with  the  profession 
they  were  making  in  regard  to  plainness.  ' 
John  Forsythe  was  one  of  this  committee.  f 
They  commenced  at  their  own  domiciles  - 


■ 


Among  his.  articles  was  founed  a  work 
cushion  which  he  had  brought  across  t 
sea,  which  was  thought  to  be  too  gay ;  ' 
had  it  dyed  of  some  less  conspicuous  h 
Whether  is  was  the  work  of  his  own  ha 
-  is  not  told,  but  I  remember  when  a  chiia 
.  ■  1 1  heard  his  diary  read  and  all  that  seems  to 
have  impressed  me  was  the  many  times  that 
he  wrote,  after  noting  the  events  of  the  day 
‘Again  I  wrought  at  pocket  book  work,”’ 
one  of  the  pocket  books  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  here. 

;  In  the  last  years  of  his 
'-rested  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
cultural  pursuits,  blessed  by 
.who  had.  been  his  faithful  partner 
nearly  .  .sixty  _  years,  and  the  pages 


life  he  8 
of  agri- 
her  lovef 
fori 
ofl 


whose  life  book  numbered  nearly  a  century 
.surrounded  by  their  children  and  children’s 
children  they  enjoyed  the  delights  of  home 
ilife,  well  deserved  by  ®  ip.W  voriV '  f  1 
(fulness  which  they  Ld  spell  ™~\ 

f  Fate, 


Anti  also  bless,"  that  guiding  jaml 
Which  led  him  to  the  land,  of  Penn, 
And  placed  him  where  so  long  he  stood, 
Mid  Chester  County’s  noted  men. 


I  that  the  Hon.  Henry  Tyler,  Esq.,  was  the  : 
most  likely  of  all  the  inhabitaiits  of  the 
|  place  to  answer  my  queries  in  regard  to  | 


Praise  that  power  that  drew  liis  heart 
To  listen  to  that  voice  within, 

That  speaks  of  love  and  peace  and  truth, 
And  draws  from  wordly  paths  of  sin. 


That  gave  to  us  a  Holy  trust, 

May  its  influence  never  cease, 

The  spirit  of  good  will  to  men. 

The  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


This  was  followed  by  tlie  account  of 

V  VISIT  TO  THE  FORSYTHE  HOMESTEAD  IN  IRE- I 
LAND — BY  DAVIS  H.  FORSYTHE,  OF  GERMAN¬ 


IC 


(  town. 

!  It  was  my  good  fortune  a  few  summers 
i  since  to  alight  from  a  Glasgow  steamer  early 
in  the  morning  at  Belfast. , 

My  companion  and  myself  were  soon 
booked  to  Larne,  ;t  town  of  some  inipbrtarice 
two  hour’s  ride  north  of  Belfast,  reaching 
here  about  nine,  We  had  the  rest  of  the  day 
’ before  us  for  a  coaching  trip  to  the  Causway. ! 

■  ’  Part  of  the  time  we  were  two  of  an  interest- 
.  ing  company  of  American  and  English  tour- 1 

■  ists  using  the  conventional  coach,  and  part 
i : '  of  the  time  traveling  in  the  Irish  jaunting  | 
^  car,  mostly  with  talkative  and  interesting 

i  drivers'.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

I  think  I  was  very  little  influenced  by  the 
f  feeling  of  going  home,  but  I  can  recall  no 
3  more  picturesque  landscape,  nor  more 
.beautiful  blending  of  ocean  and  iiiland 
]  scenery  than  that-  day’s  drive  afforded,  and 
I  if  any  of  my  cousins  anticipate  a  visit  to  i 
_  j  the  old  home,  I  would  advise  them  to  take! 
itlie  route  up  the  Antrim  coast,  and  may  the| 
day  be  as  fair  and  the  company  as  pleasant 
as  I  wjis  favored  with  on  the  trip  I  am  about 
.  ]  to  speak  of. 

.p  We  spent  the  ilight  at  the  Causway  under 
, .  thick  blankets,  though  flic  day  had  been 
,1  warm,  and  tliej  next  morning  explored 
I  the  -wonder  and  can  set  our  seal  to  I 
Hall  that  we  had  read  of  the  Giant’s  Cause-  j 
|  way  and  wishedlthat  we  might  have  pro- 
•  longed  our  stay,  but  I  had  half  promised  an 
J  l  aunt  at  home  that  if  in  my  wanderings  I , 

P!  happened  to  be  near  the  place  which  was ' 
i.  ’  the  boyhood  home  of  my  great  grandfather, 

I  would  visit  the  spot,  and  carry  her  home  J 
as  clear  a  mental  picture  as  a  few  hours  stay 
could  furnish  me.  My  information  from 
her  was  to  the  effect  that  my  great  grand-  f 
father’s  home  was  not  far  from  Newton 
Limavady  in  County  Derry,  near  a  little 
hamlet  called  Artikelly  in  tlic  Parish  of 
Anlow. 

I  inquired  of  our  host  and  hostess  at  the 
Causeway  house,  both  of  them  natives  of 
tlie  place,  and  found  to  my  sorrow  that  they 
could  give  me  no  information  whatever  in 
the  local  geograpy  I  -was  so  much  interested 
in  at  the  time,  however  by  consultation  oft 
time  tables  I  found  that  if  trains  were  on  I 
time  I  could  have  two  hours  at  Limavady  f 
and  reach  Belfast  in  time  to  take  the  re-| 
turn  boat  that  same  night  to  Glasgow ;  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  location 
of  Artikelly  and  Anlow,  we  took  the  train  t 
at  Portrush  a  few  miles  from  the  Cttusewfty, 1 
and  though  almost  an  hour  behind  time  j 
we  hoped  to  And  the  train  oil  the  little  i 
branch  road  leading  from  Limavady  Junc¬ 
tion  up  the  valley  to  Dungiven.  Our 
day  was  not  one  of  disappointment; 
the  train  awaited  our  arrival ;  we  had  soon 
paid  our  four  pennies  for  the  ride  and  the 
locomotive  pulled  out  of  the  little  station 
and  we  soon  reached  Limavady.  I  made 
good  use  of  my  eyes  and  tongue,  the  ques¬ 
tioning  faculty  is  fostered  by  a  trip  abroad, 
and  before  leaving  the  train  I  had  found 


!• 

fcl  ■ 
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family  history,  he  being  tlie  oldest  resident  I 
there  and  well  posted  in  neighborhood  mat-  E 
t  ters  of  interest.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  I 
that  my  search  for  Henry  Tyler  was  fruit-  H 
"  less,  as  he  was  absent  from  his  estate  at  all 
^  neighboring  water  place.  An  interesting  let-  H 
ter  received  from  liim  since,  shows  him  B 
to  be  a  connection  of  the  family  by  mar- 1 
riage,  and  one  whom  wc  would  be  glad  to  ■ 
welcome  at  our  reunion  to-day. 

Being  disappointed,  in  our  first  quest,  I  [- 
turned  to  the  older  of  the  two  jaunting  car  L; 
drivers  who  stood  at  the  railway  station  and 
solicited  jiatronage,  and  asked  him  how  long  A 
he  had  known  the  neighborhood  ;  the  an- 1 
swer  was  a  prompt  always  which  I  inter-  k> 
preted  to  mean  about  forty  years.  “Dot, 
you  know  any  one.  by  the  name  of  Forsythe  M 
in  this  town”  was  mydirst  question,  and  the  PI 
answer  was  a  positive  ’‘No,  Sir,  there  aret 
none  here.”  My  spirits  fell,  for  though  fc 
the  American  cousins  have  had  no  fej 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  house  for  E 
two  generations,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  If 
hope  that  my  journey  in  Derry  might  be  tJ 
one  of  discovery.  “  No  one  by  the  name  of  L ! 
Forsythe  in  the  neighborhood”  was  my  N 
mental  reflection,  spoken  loud  enough  forgfl 
the  driver  to  hear  me.  “  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  r  | 
“the  widow  Forsythe  and  her  son,  two ■ 
miles  away  in  the  country.”  I  asked  if  he  |  j 
lived  near  any  hamlet,  “None,”  he  replied,  1| 
11  unless  you  call  Artikelly  a  town.”  ThatH 
|  was  the  name  my  aunt  told  me  she  had  often  Id 
seen  on  the  old  letters  her  grandfather  had  |  I 
shown  her,  and  when  the  driver  told  me  lie|| 

I  thought  she  lived  in  the  parish  of  Anlow,  8  j 
j|  I  felt  that  after  all  I  was  likely  to  reach  tlielj 
place  for  which  I  searched. 

We  paid  an  extra  shilling  in  ordr  to  hasten  11 
the  speed  of  the  little  gray  mare  that  the  1 1 
J  driver  pointed  to  with  some  pride  as  part  of  I] 
ibis  outfit.  We  stepped  to  our  places  in  hiss  j 
cart,  crossed  the  river  Rae,  and  there  lay  I  I 
before  us  a  long  straight  stretch  of  level  II 
road,  where  the  gray’s  qualities  of  speed  I  i 
were  tested  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  All 
jbend  in  the  road,  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  lit-  II 
j  tie  ravine  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  then  up  |1 
a  steep  ascent  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  I  j 
another  sharp  turn  and  wc  saw  cluse  at  hand  [  I 
a  few  wretched  houses  on  either  side  the  ■ 
roadway,  which  the  driver  said  was  what  was  (1 
I  left  of  Artikelly,  just  beyond  the  last  house  FI 
[of  tlie  hamlet,*  the  road  was  straight  and ■ 
lour  driver  said,  “Just  beyond  the  plane ■ 
§  tree  yonder,  you  see  the  widow  s  home,  j 
si  It  was  a  neat  unpretentious  brick  house,  |1 
I  two  stories  high  with  a  shingled  roof,  thejj 
little  grass  plot  in  front  was  filled  with  gayB 
flowers  and  the  outside  appearance  wasB 
attractive.  We  halted  and  a  knock  soon 
brought  an  aged  lady  to  the  door.  She  gave  3 
us  a  welcome.  The  object  of  my  visit  wasM 
briefly  stated  and  1  was  at  once  aware  that* 
I  had  reached  tlie  farm  where  my  great* 
grandfather,  a  lad  of  10,  one  hundred  and  i 
nineteen  summers  ago  bade  farewell  to  hisj 
boyhood  home  and  all  that  clustered  about  fl 
it, 'to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  | 
Of  the  reasons  for  his  departure,  and  of| 
the  trials  and  discomforts  of  the  trip,  of  the! 
wanderings  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  the  I 
.  importance  of  the  tarriance  at  Nantmeal, 

Li  and  of  his  settlement  at  this  most  attractive! 
spot  on  yonder  hillslope,  overlooking  thej 
:  Brandywine  and  the  hills  beyond,  others  I 
this  afternoon  will  tell  you.  I 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  to  his  boyhood 
home,  to  have  stood  within  the  old  house,  | 
j  now  one-lialf  a  ruin  and  the  other  used  for 
storing  wool,  to  have  seen  the  old  fire-place  ;; 
where  great  great  grandmother  stitched  | 


i 


% 
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i .'he  nineteen 
|  who  was  to 
I  to  return  ; 
si  Peat  bogs  on 


slims  tor  her  oldest  boy  I 
cross  the  Atlantic  never! 
to  have  seen  the  great! 
the  mountain  side,  when  | 


as  a  boy  he  gnthcrSd ‘thbnvhiter  fdd  and  at  I 
H^f/°rg0f  his  work-  in  some  geomet 

ISS&bv  « had  ,![aW,n  With  Sr  in) 
havl  seenYhi^  loadside;  glad  as  I  was  to 
f  -,  m  ’  1  was  still  more  glad  that  he 

|  followed  the  course  he  did.  It  may  interest ! 

pant0ofS1thetofknOW-that  the  P«»ent  occu-1 
Imn  lf  T  favm  ts  one  John  Forsythe 

liiam  mh(ilnfi,S-°n  of  John’  son  of  Wil’-I 

o  ir  tyt  '61!!?  o'6  youngest  brother! 
|or  our  great  grandfather.  Had  mv  vi«if 

nfeetnwithThomV°  ^arS  e?rlier  1  would  have  | 
j  met  with  Thomas  Forsyth,  of  the  same  gen 

eration  as  my  father,  who  according  to  the 

mSiWof  theefCnti  Tl,d  ^  told  me 
Ulc  l  tJl,e  family  Instory  wheth  pr  it 

t'en'  i  am  not0  St  ofiuterest  to  you  I  can  not 
Thn  i  a  I  t  :str°ng  on  genealogy  myself. 
Tile  present  John  was  about  40,  unmarried 
perhaps  showing  a  slight  family  reseml 
blance  to  distant  cousins  here  The  farm 
is  quite  a  small  one  now,  about  35  acres  for 
which  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  three 
pounds  is  paid,  former  years  a  much  lnre-er 
I  tract  was  handled,  but  I  was  told  that  flip 
present  renter  was  satisfied  with  the  income  I 
from  a  smaller  tract  His  farm  ? 

and  thrifty,  and  I  doubt  ot^rStofe™ 

As 

fes®  s&amj  jk 

i.s  a  tidy  place  for  an  LF^-ifi  ^  ^st  of 
the  houses  are  stone,  one  story  high  with 
j  thatched  roofs.  To  the  right  Y>f  ■ 

of  He  a  hi|h,way  «»«  VufeVoVthe  park 

?fHen>y  -Tyler  from  the  rest  of  the  world 

|  When  our  grandfather  was  ?n  boy  Limavadv 
(offered  such  poor  opportunities  in  an  edn-  l 
1  fer 10nal,  1  ‘J’e  ffiaf  be  attended  school  two’ 

I  to  tVS  'Newtown  Stewart,  and  probably 
Ito  the  influences  thrown  about  him  those] 

I  day. Wlnters  wo  should  be  most  thankful  to- 1 
lamftfo^lftm'  connection  at  th’e junction  1 

pfeea^?EiML?gS  ^  intW 

remarks  of  dr.  WILLIAM  t.  sharpless. 

IseenlX”1  Sf.f “Sirth"  tffi  S  de-;f 

who  w-a,  .  farmer  o.iidscllooi 
With  no  medical  education,  wrote  a  X-s 

& 

Hist^f  S"Sfc  I 

I  daughter  of  the'aShor,  F°rSythe-  a  Sra^j 
interest  am?  belief”  °f  J-ohn  Forsythe’s  M 

of  c?t1nffiu£ 

p hysiofogy  is  another  illustrationlof  the  fact  ; 

man  a!ld  “°t  a  literary 

•  f  +•  &ives  no  references  and  no 

citations  in  his  manuscript  it  is  difficult  to 
say  just  how  much  of  the  hook  is  hi,  own 
deductions  from  known  facts  Li  ,  ,n 

mudi  he  has  taken  from  other  works  W  1 

did  mnohk- do+tS  not  lndicate  that  he  ever  M 

experiment*1  buf  °f  orKig,i’lal  scientific.  I 
fclif  i1®]’  ?llt  it  is  probably  a  nreft.v  ; 

sub  ef  f  hletfllGXfl°1\0f  what  "'its  known  on  the  - 
subject  in  the  first  quarter  of  tills  century 

One  point  is  striking  and  unique  so  far  is 

Pjwsioioliei  'is  ‘con- 
milieu,  me  devout  and  reverent  snirif  ;n 
which  it  is  written.  In  the  i^^ifon  he 


J 


B35S  sf r±?li„”tK 

SaaS'i#1  ! 

itavery  fine  production”1  "emayconsI^er 
|  we  caimotTelf.  pubdfihe|t  tor  what  reason  I 

TWO  OLD  LETTERS. 

The  following  letters  were,  writt^  u..  v 


1 

J 

1 


vi 


i«g  , 

letters  y 

........  Dr  Jack  ,  ...  1 

I  writ! mc  Pleasyre  to  liare  iUe.  6t 
I  LvaL ‘  t fy,Lir  SoT,  Lon"  and  trubaam 
shin  m  >if>™pa/iald  >;ou  have  suffer’d  grat  hard- 
tbiPftom  vfm0dJ  ancl  mmd  1  have  had  no  Let- 
sythe  which  h«i?«CVon  wrote  by  Eliza  For- 1 

S "toS,*  £,wh“ 1  '>«“”!  4  »  iSsFM 

well  sisters 'they  are^li  | 

■  rL~11  netty  d  Jacob  are  married  Bettv  nhnnt- 
years  &  Jacob  5  mon  ths.  I  have  AleVd  a  nr? wJ 1 

whot'to dowtthrh0  yearl and  1  aiu  not  Resolved 

I  Art  hnt  i  Slld  a-peers  t0  d0  "'ell  hgc  he,  put  me  in  1 
it  lTWt 1  -hope  1,1  a, year  or  two  I  will  be  clear  off 

Sb  «2st  offtte,  Dr  Jack  your  mother  and  . 

Artikellyjuly  8th  1783  J°HN  F°RSy™E‘ 
Addressed  John  For.svthe  in  or  neer  Fast 

I  Chester  Cotiii  tjy  °f  ^ 


5 Dr  Jack  Artitelly  25th  Jaune  1788 

|aUng!;^ 

kmmms 

;  ffir  Ws’issss  if",  Ai5M$r£ 

I  brother^  ntll™  ?aVe  U  the  first  save  lumd  you? 
their  f^n  d  slsters  aro  well  with  the  rest  of 

^eyouTAtCtMUi  k,indred  are  aUweh 
,  I  sonose  voV.  honrH  i  D  cd  some  months  since  3 

j  death  before.  hYour  Brdthi?  ^iml“0thei'  Cox.’s 

feaiS^54«r»us4iSJs^ 

. 


^7ix‘t  me  Tiavc  your  advice  consuming  the  first 
9  opertunity.  Dr  Jack  I  see  that  life  is  unsertan 
and  Death  is  sure  therefore  it  becomes  me  to 
'  Latter  end  but  I  must  say  with  the 


sure  therefore  it  becomes  me  to 
1  consider  my  Latter  end  but  I  must  say  with  the 
apostel  paul  that  there  is  aware  in  my  members 
striving  to  lead  into  sin  but  I  trust  in  mj  k_a- 
viour  for  the  victory  pr  Jack  there  is  is  a  great 
dale  of  ybtii'  priiicfepals  I  like  ivell  and  some  not 
so  well  ‘  I  will  point  them  out  A  ou  do  not 
nut  any  weight  upon  the  Sabbath  Day  for  one  <v 
the  Lord  Supper  for  another  and  as  for  some 
others  thev  are  not  so  material  in  my  opinion 
that  is  baptizam  and  some  other  things  Dr 
Jack  I  think  Scripture  and  reason  tells  me 
I  ought  to  keep  the  Sabath  Day  and  the 
Lords  Super  to  be  astaiiding  memorial 
for  he  says  if  we  Eat  &  drink  it 
unworthily  we  Eat  and  drink  Judgment 
to  ourselves  he  Desires  us  to  Examine  ourselves, 

Lest  coming  unworthily  so  not  Deserning  the  Eg 
Lord’s  body  and  so  forth— no  more  at  present (-  \< 

But  gave  me  Lave  to  subscribe  myself  your  Lov- 
iner  and  afectioiiAtC  fttthei*  whilst 

John  Forsythe. 

Addressed  to  John  Forsythe  Birmingham 
township  Chester  Colinty  Care  of  Thomas  Rod- 
gets  Strawberry  Ally  Philadelphia. 


1 


NAMES  OF  THOSE  PRESENT. 

We  the  undersigned,  descendents 
and  connections  of  John  Forsythe,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  1773,  realizing  his  worth  as 
a  pioneer  educator  in  the  community, 
and  honoring  his  strictly  upright  life 


and  Christian  character,  have  met  this 
-  fc  16th  day  of  6th-M0hth,  1894,  on  the 


farm  owned  by  him  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  Birmingham  township,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  and  also  to  keep  alive 
and  encourage  the  bond  of  love  and 
kinship  amodgst  us. 

Susanna  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

:  Elizabeth  Forsythe,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lewis  Forsythe,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

’  Mary  Ann  Forsythe,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
John  Thomas,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Marshall  Fell,  Marshallton,  Pa. 

Hannah  F.  Fell,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Susanna  Jane  Wilkinson,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Mary  Ann  Forsythe,  AVest  Chester,  Pa 
Stephen  W.  Savery,  East  Bradford,  Pa 
Susan  F.  Savery, 

Elizabeth  Savery, 

Hannah  E.  Savery, 

Charles  W.  Savery 
Marian  F.  Savery, 

William  T.  Forsythe,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Sarah  P.  Forsythe, 

Bertha  M.  Forsythe, 

Howard  C.  Forsythe, 

Edwin  C.  Forsythe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 
Marie  L.  Forsythe, 

/Katie  E.  Forsythe,  ‘  ‘ 

;  Edwin  K.  Forsythe, 

Samuel  Forsythe,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  S.  Forsythe,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Forsythe,  Downingtown,  Pa. 
Caroline  W.  Forsythe, 

Albert  H.  Forsythe, 

William  L.  Forsythe, 

Henry  Forsythe,  Pencoyd,  Mont.  Co,  Pa. 
Maud  C.  Forsythe, 

Mary  D.  Forsythe,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Mm.  B.  Harvey, 

Frances  E.  Harvey,  “ 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Germantown,  Fa. 
Susan  S.  Forsythe,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Ann  Sharpless, 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
Lydia  C.  Sharpless, 

Amy  Cope  Sharpless, 

Helen  Sharpless, 

Fred'k  C.  Sharpless, 

„Edith  F.  Sharpless, 


■t.A 


Lydia  T.  Sharpless, 

Wm.  T.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Isaac  Evans,  Glen  Hall,  Pa. 
Rebecca  F.  Evans,  “ 

Marshall  Evans,  “ 

Anna  C.  Evans, 

1.  Rowland  Evans,  “ 

Everett  Evans,  “ 

:'.q  Jonathan  Eldredge,  Seal  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Anne  T.  Eldredge, 

3  Kirkwood  Moore,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Mary  E.  Moore, 

iJohn  H.  Thomas,  Avondale,  Pa. 

,  Edward  S.  Thomas,  “ 

'  Jas.  L.  Forsythe,  Malvern,  Pa. 

,  Mary  E.  Forsythe, 

Florence  Barton  Forsythe, 

A.  Percy  Forsythe,  “ 

Jesse  H.  Garrett,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
jSusan  C.  Garrett,  "  “ 

Elizabeth  Garrett,  Lenape,  Pa. 

Alice  M  .Garrett,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Anna  C.  Garrett,  Media,  Pa. 

Lillian  J.  Garrett,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Bertha  S.  Garrett,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Abbie  H.  Garrett,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Charles  C.  Garrett,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Barclay  Cope,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Charles  S.  Carter,  Lenape,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Carter, 

William  Carter, 

Ellen  C.  Carter, 

John  D.  Carter,  Westtown,  Pa. 

1  Alice  M.  Carter, 

C.  Henry  Carter, 

•j  Isaac  Forsythe, 

‘  ’  Sarah  G.  Forsythe, 

H  Emily  Forsythe, 

*  George  Forsythe,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Margaret  M.  Forsythe, 

I  Henry  W.  Forsythe,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. 
Anna  H.  Forsythe, 

Anna  Forsythe,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

,  Edward#  Forsythe,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Hannah"  J.  Forsythe,  “  “ 

Grace  Letitia  Forsythe, 

Charles  Thomas  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Sarah  Osmond  Thomas  “ 


Media,  Fa. 


Chester  H.  Thomas, 
,2  Joshua  Thomas 


Annie  J.  Thomas, 


Avondale,  Pa. 


S.  Ralston  Thomas, 
Carlton  M.  Thomas, 


,  Helen  S.  Thomas, 
Hannah  Thomas, 
Joseph  Trimble, 
‘Emma  F.  Trimble, 
j  Stephen  M.  Trimble, 
Anna  F,  Trifnble, 


Chester,  Pa. 
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Y  AT  VALLEYy  FORGE 


ri-IE  HISTORIC  GffOUND  TO 
COME  A  PUBLIC  PARK. 


BE 


URSUANT  to  a  re¬ 
cent  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legist 
lature,  the  prelimi-  [ 
nary  stops  have  | 
been  taken  to  create 
a  great  reservation 
of  the  historic  fiel-d 
of  Valley  Forge. . 
The  sum  of  $25,000  i 
was  appropriated 
for  a  preliminary 
survey,  and  in  due 
time  a  great  park 
and  State  military 


'  camp  ground  will  be  prepared. 

The  country  around  the  Valley  Forgo 1 
-not  a  valley  forge  simply,  for  at  the 
tin nl  of  its  erection  it  was  the  only 
forj.fe  in  all  the  Schuylkill  Valley  above 
Philadelphia,  and  was  then  known, 
jand  properly  so  now,  as  “the”  Valley 
.  Forge— is  a  terra  incognita  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  who  annually  pay  a 
(idevout  and  patriotic  pilgrimage  to  that 
|  shrine  of  the  nation’s  hopes  and  pray- f 
ers  in  the  desperate  winter  of  1777-7S. 

A  visit  to  the  Potts’  mansion,  which  ■  $ 
Then  was  the  headquarters  of  Wash-  ,,  • 
[ington,  a  stroll  up  'the  road  to  the;' 
Washington  Inn,  and  the  pilgrimage  Ij 
lis  completed.  But  there  is  a  wealth?; 

!  of  historical  remains  unsought  and  un  K-jK, 
appreciated  by  the  American  who  eou-h 
tents  himself,  with  a  hasty  inspection 
'of.  the  pewter  pots, and  delf  plates  that  I' 
Were  not  used  by  Washington  or  his  K 
I  soldiers  at  the  Valley  Forge  camp,  buti 
which  are  exhibited  by  the  custodian  - 
I  of  the  old  mansion.  There  are  scenes;" 
j  worth  visiting,  away  off  on  the  tan- i* 
'gled  hillside,  where  the  amateur  pho- 
Jtographer  can  gather  priceless  gems 
of  his  art,  and  where  he  will  not  be  Jr- 
interfered  with  by  the  senseless  and  ; 
wholly  indefensible  rules  of  a  Me- p 
Jmorial  Association,  which  prohibits® 
seven  those  who  would  aid  its  cause® 
jand  increase  its  funds  ITbm  so  doiDg. 

,  There  is  a  road  that  leads  off  to  the  f 
fright  past  the  Washington  Inn.  It  is  ! 
ja  not  much  frequented  thoroughfare, 
because  it  is  ill-kept  and  goes  winding  (I 
up  hill  and  down  dale  in  a  sinuous  j 
[way  and  over  rocks  in  places  .which 
are  a  menace  to  axles  and  other-  run¬ 
ning  gear-,  no  matter  how  stout.  This, 


thoroughfare 
the  road  that  was  cons 
the  embattled  farmers  of  N_ 

[land  had  Immortalized  themselvL~ 
the  Valley  Forgo  camp  guard  of 
ragged  Continentals  had  become  U 
jCoigotha  of  Liberty  to  any  nation 
has  struggled  upward  to'  the  light 
all  the  decades  since.  It  is  the  re, 
that  leads  to  the  long  and  well-deiin 
line  of  entrenchments  along  a 
around  the  hills  that  sweep  the  Sch 
kill  Valley  to  Fort  Washington,  th„, 
in  those  glorious  days  of  old  swept, 
with  its  cumbersome  smoothbores,  tho 
log  hut  that  held  the  ammunition  of 
the  half-starved  army  and  commanded 
the  log  hut  military  camp  of  Scott, 
Wayne,  Fear,  Glover,  Learned,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Weeden  and  'Muhlenberg.  It 
leads  past  the  sloping  hill,  hidden  now 
lay  masses  of  tangled  vines  and  a 
[dense  growth  of  saplings,  where  Wash¬ 
ington  pitched  his  marquee  while  the 
soldiers  were  building  their  huts, 
whose  completion  he  witnessed  ere  he 
consented  to  seek  permanent  koa 
quarters  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Potts. 

The  road  to  Fort  Washington  is  na 
row,  rocky  and  part  of  its  length 
bowered  in  the  surrounding 
Lucky  js  the  visitor  to  this  place  if  1 
can  strike  Barney  McMenamin,  own 
of  thirty  acres  of  historic  soil  and  „ 
beautiful  Couoty  Tyrone  brogue,  who 
settled  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Misery, 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

“There’s  divil  a  shpot  or  a  shtone 
on  the  place  that  O’irn  not  intimatel 
acquainted  with,”  said' the  guide  phi. 
osoplier  and  friend,  as  he  waded  knee- 
deep  through  a  daisy  field,  where  once 
the  barefooted  legions  of  “Mad  An¬ 
thony”  and  Maxwell  tracked  the 
frozen  snow  with  the  blood  of  their 
naked  feet.  It  is  pasture  land  now,  a 
eort  of  plateau  lifted  above  the  Schuyl- 


ij  . 


Vi-' 


Washington's  Headquarters. 

kill  flat  lands,  and  rising  .in  the  back* 
ground  into  a  swelling  hill  clothed 
with  young  timber. 

There  was  a  faint  path  through  the 
underbrush,  which  soon  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  for  forest  it 
surely  is.  There  are  scores  of  acres 
on  these  hills  that  have  not  felt  the 
impress  of  man’s  foot  for  years,  so 


to 


There  they  were,  ;to  toe  sure.  Well, 
preserved,  also,  considering  the  lapse; 
c£  115  years  since  the  last  ot  that, 
ragged  but  glorious  army  left  them 
ami  their  toitter  memories  to  go  vie-! 
tory  and  immortality.  The  old  rifle! 
pits  look  like  a  neglected  ditch  run- 
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•>  Road  Lcadiug  to  Fort  Washington. 

-  niug  through  the  forest.  Trees  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  body  grew  out  of  the 
sides,  and  in  places  had  dragged  down 
the  earth  till  the  pits  were  almost  even  ! 
With  the  surrounding  land. 

The  trees  were  so  thick  that  it  was; 
impossible  to  turn  either  right  or  left,  | 
and  so  nothing  was  left  but  to  keep) 
on  along  the  ridge,  rising  gradually,, 
until,  after  twenty  minutes  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  heat  of  the  woodland,  the; 
breastworks  rose  suddenly  upon  a  spur! 
of  the  hill,  and  there,  spread  out  like; 


a  panorama,  lay  the  Valley  of  the1 
Schuylkill  and  Chester— the  Schuylkill! 


With  its  yellow  stream  to  the  left; 
Chester,  stretched  away  off  toward 
Paoli,  on  the  right  and  in  front. 

■Planted  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
earthworks  is  a  blackboard  with  cut- 
in-letters  of  white: 


Remains  of 

FORT  WASHINGTON. 


This  Fort  was  Built  December 
1777,  and  Occupied  Until 
June  IS, 1778. 


The  remains  of  the  Fort,  or  redoubt 
for  it  was  one  of  the  four  built  by  the 
army,  are  remarkably  well-preserved, 
considering  the  devastation  that  ha3| 
visited  the  vicinity.  Unmindful  of  the; 
memories  associated  with  the  pLce,! 
overgrown  with  shrubbery  and  inter¬ 
laced  with  ground  ivy  and  tangled 
vrnes  At  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  main  thoroughfare  the 
path  grew  Into  a  well-defined  and 
beaten  bridle  road,  only  no  horse  had 
been  over  it  for  a  decade.  It  ran 
along  the  toip  of  a  low  ridge. 

“Now,  gintlemen,”  said  Barney  Mc- 
Menamin,  halting  and  stroking  the 
leaves  and  twigs  out  of  his  long  beard, 
“‘yer  shtandin’  on  the  rifle  pits  av 
General  Washington’s  army.  Here 
air,  well  preserved,  ban-in  the 
trees  what  has  growed  up  since  then. 
This  is  the  property  the  Government 
is  going  to  buy  and  turn  into  a  park,” 


the  owner  of  the  prof 
ago  felled  all  the  timber 
■tiling  on  the  pHce.  The  _ 
splendid  oak  tree,  at  least  'three 
in  diameter,  ill  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  Fort  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
forest  monarch  almost  as  old  as  the 
earthworks  themselves.  It  was  a  land¬ 
mark  until  it  fell. 

Fort  Washington  is  in  Montgomery 
county,  but  within  fifty  yards  of  the; 
Chester  county  line,  and  the  state  re- 1 
■  serration  will  extend  into  both  coun- , 
ties  The  wisdom  of  a  fort  at  this  place! 
is  apparent  to  the  visitor.  With  the  I 
surrounding  land  cleared,  as  it  doubt- f 
less  was  in  the  days  of  Washington,  I 
a  most  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  » ■ 
surrounding  country  is  to  be  obtained. 
Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  | 
hill  to  the  southeast  and  ex- 
tending  thence  northeast  to  the 
Schuylkill,  lay  the  camp  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Continental  army.  Immediate¬ 
ly  below,  and  within  700  feet  of  the 
Fort  was  the  arsenal,  a  log  hut, 
around  which  was  encamped  Knox  s 
artillery.  Immediately  in  the  rear  or 
the  redo  At  was  Woodford  s  division,  I 
and  beyond  it  Lafayette’s  headquar-| 

ters.  .  1 

Fort  Washington  is,  like  all  the  rest  k 
of  this  land,  overgrown  with  rank  ana  k 
luxurious  vegetation.  The  only ' 
of  possession  are  the  pine  stakes  or  & 


The  Old  Camp  School  House. 


the  surveyors,  who  have  been  busy 
running  lines  and  preparing  topo- 
j  graphical  maps  for  the  State  and  in- 
1  dividual  owners  of  ‘the  soil.  The  billj 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  not  morel 
than  250  acres  of  land,  which  is  to  in-; 
elude  as  much  of  the  valuable  his-i 
torical  territory  as  possible. 

Within  plain  sight  of  Fort  Washing- 1 
ton  is  Fort  Huntingdon,  or  the  clump 
of  trees  in  the  plowed  field  which! 
mark  its  site.  The  old  redoubt  still! 
stands,  but  a  great  grove  of  oaks  and 
buttonwoods  has  sprung  up  around  it.  I 
It  is  on  the  land  of  Charles  Johnston, 
While  Fort  Washington  is  on  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Colonel  Rodgers.  Other  own¬ 
ers  of  land  in  the  vicinity  are  Samuel 
jarrett,  Mr.  Wells,  Mahlon  Ambler, 
and  Barney  MoMenamin. 

There  is  one' peculiarity  about  tills 
-  region,  so  rich  in  historic  associations, 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  so  few  graves 
8  of  the  soldiers  of  Washington  have 
;  been  found.  Some  years  ago  there 
were  pointed  out  several  pits  wheie  it 
was  said  scores  of  the  emaciated 
bodies  of  the  soldiery  had  been  buried, 


|  but  these  have  aisaip^e-arecnsaarnow: 

*  TAv?,£!'asS  ?urow;s,Feen- tl1e  harvest  bright, 
Above  each  soldier’s  mound.” 

;  There  is  one  grave  whose  identity 
is  yet  sacredly  preserved.  It  is  in  the 
I  ™ldst  of  a  thirty-acre  cornfield  owned 
oy  a  Mr.  Pierson  and  operated  by  a 
farmer  named  Wier,  about  half  way 
between  Port  Kennedy  and  the  Valley 
Forge.  There  is  a  rough'  brownstone 
head  and  footstone  t©  the  grass  mound 
and  on  the  former  is  carved  in  quaint 
eighteenth  century  capitals  the  in- 
W  ’’’  amd  beneath  it  the  date 
1778.”  It  is  the -grave  qf  »a  soldier  of 
that  grand  army  of  the  Revolution— a 
j  hero  of  the  Valley  Forge. 

I  Year  in  and  ydar  out  the  harvests 
j  have  waved  beside  this  mound,  tout 
,  never  once  has  the  steel  of  the  ' plow 
j  disturbed  its  sod.  That  spot,  two  feet 
toy  six,  is  sacred  ground.  Who  was 
‘J.  W.,”  who  sleeps  separate  and 
apart  from  all  his  fellows,  out  in  the 
wide  harvest  field,  ,  with  the  green  tills 
that  knev»-  all  the  Immortals  of  that 
most  holy  war  keeping  an  eternal 
guard  above  his  grave?  God  knows. 
Post  11,  G.  A.  R.  puts  flowers  and  flags 
on  this  hero’s  grave  'every  Memorial 
Day,  for  by  the  bitter  experience  of  a 
late/  and  none  less  glorious  war  its 
members  know  that  for  this  unknown: 

"The  land  is  holy  where  he  fought 
And  holy  where  he  fell;  “ 

his  Wood  this  land  was  bought, 

The  land  he  loved  so  well.” 


|A  FEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  CONCERNING 
THE  PEOPLE’S  COLLEGE. 


|A  Historical  Chapter  from  Peniaypaclcei^s 
History  of"  Chester  County — The 
Schools  at  the  Present  Hate,  lute. 

The  subject  or  the  public  schools  is 
jalways  an  interesting  one  and  think¬ 
ing  a  short  persual  of  the  early  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  tliis  piace, 
from  their  early  days  to  the  present 
time,  would  be  interesting  we  give  the 
following  brief  leview  of  such  facts  as 
could  be  gleaned.  Much  of  the  earlier 
history  was  obtained  from  Penny- 
packer’s  History  of  Phoenixville, which 
iu  regard  to  schools  has  the  following  : 

“Probably  the  earliest  senool  teacher 
n  this  vicinity  was  Patrick  Anderson, 
who  was  sent  in  his  youth  to  Philadel¬ 


phia  to  be  educated,  and  who,  upon 
his  return  taught  the  children  of  the 
neighbors  in  a  room  ot  his  father’s 
house. 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  and  with¬ 
out  derogating  from  the  credit  due  to 
Jour  ancestors,  whose  efforts  were 
directed  rather  toward  subduing  the 
forests  and  their  occupants  than 
toward  literary  attainment  or  scientific 
investigation,  that  the  instruction  thus 
obtained  was  very  meagre. 

They  displayed  however  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  as  early  as  1735,  erected  a 
school  house  where  the  roads  cross  at 
the  Fountain  Inn.  One  of  the  early 
teachers  here  was  one  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  Porter  f  mily,  since  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  political  and  legal  his¬ 
tory  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  school  house  was  at 
Moore  Hall.  The  third  upon  the  old 
Davis  farm,  upon  the  Pickering  creek; 
and  the  fourth,  a  log  structure,  was 
built,  about  the  year  1771,  upon  the 
property  afterwards  owned  by  Mathias 
Pennypacker. 

The  first  school  house  in  Phcenix- 
ville  was  the  “eight  square”  still  sta  fi¬ 
ling  near  the  office  of  the  PhoeDix  Iron 
Company  on  Bridge  street. 

It  was  erected  by  Lewis  Wernway, 
jand  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ex¬ 
pense  became  an  occasion  of  dispute 
between  him  and  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  made  contri¬ 
butions  toward  its  erection.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  their  advances,  not  very 
extensive  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
size  of  the  building,  have  been  irre- 
trievabl  lost.  Its  appearance,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  substitution  of  a  coat 
of  brown  plaster  for  the  original  yel¬ 
low  and  the  addition  of  a  cupola  upon 
the  roof,  has  been  considerably 
changed. 

Very  few  of  the  old  citizens  and 
none  who  were  urchins  going  to  school 
twenty-five  years  or  thirty  years  ago, 
;bave  forgotten  “Paddy”  Doyle,  a  late 
representative  of  the  ancient  and  ob¬ 
solete  type  of  schoolmaster,  who  se¬ 
lected  this  place  as  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  ,  when  it  was  but  an  incipi¬ 
ent  village.  The  fathers  in  those  days 
had  but  to  suggest  to  their  refactory 
sons  the  possibility  of  their  beiDg 
placed  under  “Paddy’s”  instruction, 
and  the  most  obstinate  became  subdued 
and  submissive.  “Paddy”  was  a  man 
of  marked  personalities.  He  was  round 
and  short  in  stature, and  his  nationality 
was  revealed  by  a  very  decided  brogue; 
his  information  was  limited  to  the  rud¬ 
iments  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic;  his  irascible  temper  was  easily 
aroused  by  anything  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dignity  or  authority  of 
his  calling;  and  he  was  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  that  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  intellects  of  boys  was  over 
the  seats  of  their  breeches. ' 
i  His  rods,  designated  by  the  soft  and 
|seductive  title  of  “mint  sticks,”  were 
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arranged:  inTEe  school  room  In  rows, I 
/  and  were  graded  in  proportion  to  tho 

sizes  of  the  unfortunate  youths  who 
a  wakened' his  wrath.  “Cbme  here,” 
said  he  on  one  occasion  to  a  lad,  who 
had  but  recently  added  to  his  list  of 
pupils.  “And  so  your  name  is  What- 
aker.  Ihave  a  Whataker  mint  for  ye,” 
and,  taking  down  one  of  the  stiffest  of 
his  goads,  he  beat  the  boy  so  unmerci-j 
fully  that  he  was  sore  for  days. 


He  lived  for  some  time  in  a  little 
stone  house  which  stood  West  of  Main 
and  South  of  Bridge,  and  when  Joseph 
Whitaker  once  went  to  his  residence 
perhaps  to  complain  of  his  treatment 
to  his  son,  he  was  met  at  the  threshold 
with  “Out  of  my  boose,  out  of  my( 
hoose;  my  hoose  is  my  castle."” 

Edward  Garriguee,  representing  the 
School  Board  of  Schuylkill  township, 
built  the  old  stone  school  house  on 
Dayton  street  in  1835.  (This  building 
is  still  standing,  and  is  known  now  as 
Mary’s  Hall.) 

In  1837,  Joseph  Whitaker,  a  director 
of  the  same  board,  planned  and  super¬ 
intended  the  erection  of  the  house  at 
the  North-east  corner  of  Gay  and 
Church  streets.  This  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  dwelling,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  Isaac 
Reeves  as  a  residence,  while  the  other 
portion  has  after  many  years’  in  er- 
mission  reversed  to  its  former  calling. 
It  is  now  being  occupied  by  Miss 
Greene  as  a  very  successful  private 
school. 

Thomas  Greenbank  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  here  in 
1847  was  afterwards  a  judge  in  the 
District  Court  in  Philadelphia. 

Finding  that  in  each  passing  year 
the  facilities  for  the  accomodations  of 
scholars  becoming  less  and  less  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
tnem,  the  Phcenixville  School  Board 
in  1860  consisting  of  John  Griffen, 
President;  Harman  Yerkes,  Secretary; 
Levi  B.  Kaler,  Treasurer;  Jonas 
Bossert,  Bernard  O’Neill  and  John 
Mullin,  impelled  by  the  energy  of 
their  president,  built  the  old  school 
building  on  Emmett  street,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  rooms,  at  the  cost  of 
$6439.13,  and  the  four-roomed  build¬ 
ing  on  Church  street,  at  the  cost  of 
$9568.38. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Spare  father  of  our  well- 
known  townsman  Chester  Spare,  was 
then  principal  and  taught  in  the  old 
school  building  on  Dayton  street, 
from  where  he  was  transfered  to  the 
new  building.  He  proved  a  very  ef- 
ficent  instructor,  and  after  his  re¬ 
tirement,  Miss  Day  took  charge  of  the 
North  Ward  department.  She  in 
turn  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mullin;  he  by  J,  Nicherson  and  in 
1870  Mr,  Samuel  Wynne  became  prin¬ 
cipal,  In  this  time  two  additions 
were  made  to  the  building  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  increasing  population,  in 
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1868  four  rooms  were  added  and  in 
1883  it  wap  found  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  four  more.  In 
1S90  the  building  was  sold  to  the  St. 
Mary’s  Church  as  ?,  parochial  school 
for  the  sum  of  $12500.  When  this  sale 
was  consummated  Mr.  Wynne  re¬ 
signed  and  Miss  Bella  Carter  the  pre- 
’  sent  principal  was  appointed.  In  the 
Summer  of  the  same  year  the  School 
Board  erected  a  handsome  new  build¬ 
ing  on  High  street,  containing  eight 
rooms  and  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  including  the  Smead  Wills 
svstem  of  heating  and  ventelating. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Keenan 
and  the  contract  price  was  $12800, 
afterward  aggregating  $170t0,  owing 
to  a  tower  being  added  to  the  building 


and  the  roof  altered. 

The  Church  street  building  was  also 
improved  during  this  time  Miss 
Martha  L.  Shoffnar  was  appointed 
principal  at  this  school  and  it  can  be 
said  equally  co  her  credit  and  that  of 
the  board  that  her  services  merited 
and  received  the  largest  salary  that 
would  havebeen  paid  to  any  teacher 
of  toe  other  section. 

Miss  Scboffner  was  superseded  by 
Prof  Aarou  Schwertz,  also  a  veiy  able 
instructor  and  now  a  judge  in  the 
Montgomery  County  courts  at  Norris¬ 
town.  Iu  1871  Prof.  H.  F.  Leister  be¬ 
came  principal  and  later  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  Borough  Superintendent.  His 
23  years  of  service  has  been  most  credi¬ 
table  and  progress  made  by  the  schools 
under  his  regime  is  due  much  to  the 
untiring  interest  taken  by  Proelssor 
Leister  in  his  work.  In  1871  the  School, 
Board  was  again  passed  for  room  and  ; 
they  erected  a  substantial  four  roomed  '< 
building  on  Gay  street,  Miss  Annie  ; 
Spare  being  appointed  principal  of  i 
thi-,  the  intermediate  department.  In  ', 
1884  more  improvements  were  made,  s 
the  handsome  Gay  street  building)' 
now  containing  fourteen  rooms  beiugy’ 
the  remit.  After  this  improvement  / 
was  completed  the  lower  grades  m 
charge  of  Miss  Spare  were  transferred 
to  Church  street  building  and  Prof. 
Leister  was  installed  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  where  he  has  since  remained. 

During  this  time  a  two  roomed 
building  was  erected  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  at  Mason  street,  and  it  has 
successively  been  in  charge  of  Miss 
Barrett,  Miss  Ellen  Harris  and  Miss 
Kate  Auld. 

The  facilities  for  the  accomodation 
of  scholars  again  d  manded  improve¬ 
ments  and  in  1893  the  new  addition 
was  added  to  Church  street  school; 
the  contract  price  being  $6300,  the 
Smead  Wills  System  afterward  being 
added  making  the  total  cost  of  the 
building  $8000.  The  town  is  now  one 
of  the  best  equipped  iu  the  state  with 
artistic  and  modern  school  buildings 
that  do  the  School  Board  and  the! 
Borougn  honor  and  are  standing 
monuments  to  the  sagacity  and  able 
management  of  the  present  Board. 
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The  officers  of  the  B  jard  at  present 
are  President,  Harry  P.  Waitneight; 
Secretary,  John  A  Higgins;  Treasurer, 
Henry  McGuckian;  Directors,  Amos 
Gotwals,  Harry  Sioyer,Wm.  Kennedy, 
James  Henderson,  Harry  Morris, 
James  Keenan,  John  Deans,  James 
Quinn  and  James  Reynolds. 

The  following  statement  of  salaries 
paid  and  also  the  attendance  can  be 
isupplemented  as  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  :  For  the  year  ending  June  5, 
1871,  $6,210.08  were  paid  the  teachers 
'in  salaries  and' a  total  of  1266  pupils  re. 
ceived  instruction.  For  the  year  end- 
ling  June  4,  1694,  $12,185.75  was  ex¬ 
pended  for  salaries,  while  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  pupils  is  given 
as  1083,  the  attendance  having  been  re¬ 
duced  several  hundr  d  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Parochiat  school.  ^ 

I  -Jy  OLD 
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HISTORIC  MANSION  NOW  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
JUDGE  PENNYPACKER 


Interesting  Stories  of  An  Old  Political  Fight  in  Col= 
onial  Days — Autocratic  Life  of 
William  Moore. 


A  most  interesting  and  historic  sub¬ 
urban  mansion,  regarding  which  the 
average  Philadelphian  knows  but  little, 
is  Moore  Hall,  now  the  country  seat  of 
.Judge  Samuel  W.  Penny-packer,  Court 
of  Common  Fleas  -Vo.  2.  Moore  Hall, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  is  situated  in 
picturesque  Chester  County,  about  a 
mile  from  Phoenixville.  The  house  is  : 
a  fine  old  stone  mansion,  built  for  use! 
jas  well  as  appearance,  and  shows  no, 
sign  of  decay  or  the  burden  of  the  years 
j which  rest  but  lightly  upon  it.  It  is* 
two  stories  in  height,  with  old-fash-’ 
fioned  pent  roof,  'and  although  it  has  un- 
klergone  some  slight  alteration,  is  prao-S 
tic-ally  to-day  the  same  in  appearance 
ias  when  occupied  by  William  Moore,  S 
f  its  original  owner. 

The  career  of  William  Moore  was  a  - 
-most  interesting  one,  aiid  during  his, 
‘clay  he  was  likely  the  most  prominent 
.  figure  in  Pennsylvania.  Moore  was 
horn  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Gtli  of  May, 
1(599.  Plis  father  was  John  Moore,  • 
for  many  years  Collector  of  the  Port. 
In  his  early  youth  Moore  iw.s  sent  toj 
England  to  be  educated.  He.  graduat-I 
ed  from  Oxford  -in-  4719.  Upon  his  I 
return  to  this  country  his  father  gave 
him  a  farm  of  two  hundred,  and  forty 
acres  on  Pickering  Creek,  adjoining  the 
Schuylkill,  in  Cheater  County,  upon 
which  he  lived  for  some  yearsand  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  first  erected  a  frame  house  for 
his  dwelling,  which  he  later  superseded 
by  the  present  stone  mansion,  overiook- 
Ingtho  river,  which  has  ever  since  born  £ 
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the  name  of  Moore  Hall.  Moore  lived 
in  great  style,  ini-  beyond  the  means  of 
his  neighbors,  among  whom  he  was  cele¬ 
brated  far  and  wide.  Being  wealthy) 
and  prosperous,  Moore  maintained  an 
absolute  control  over  his  small  domain 
and  those  who  dwelt  thereon.  He  own-’- 
ed  a  large  number  of  slaves  and  other! 
servants. 

:  In  the  Weekly  Mercury  of  February 
28,  1737,  the  following  advertisement  is 
to  be  read:  “For  Sale — A  young  man1 
who  understands  writing  and  accounts, 
and  lately  kept  school.”  At  an  earlier 
period  (lie  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1730:  “Han  away  from  William 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  in  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  likely  young  negro  man.  named' 
Jack.  Speaks  but  indifferent  English, 
and  had  on.  when  he  went  away,  a  new 

VOzenfaurg  shirt,  a  pair  of  striped  breech¬ 
es.  a  striped  ticking  waistcoat  and  an 
old  Dimity  coat  of.  his  master’s,  with 
buttons  of  horse  teeth  set  in  brass  and 
cloth  sleeves,  and  a  felt  hat,  almost 
new.  Whoever  secures  said  negro  and 
brings  him  to  his  master,  or  to  John 
Moore.  Esquire,  Philadelphia,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  20  shillings  and'  reasonable  charge., 
William  Mooie.” 

Moore  was  an  enthusiastic  churchman 
and  at  different  times  was  vestryman  of 
St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
Perkiomen,  and  of  Radnor  Church  in 
Delaware  County.  He  was  colonel  of  oue 
of  the  Chester  County  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  time 
of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  his 
commission,  is  to  be  seen  on  exhibition  in 


lh(  State  House  Museum. 

As  became  a  gentleman  of  his  high 
standing  and  importance,  he  early  took 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly  from  Chester  County  in. 
1<33,  and  was  re-elected  each  succeeding 
fall  until  1740.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court, 
and  for  forty  years  thereafter' he  was 
President  Judge  of  that  Court,  and 
evinced  himself  on  many  occasions  as  a, 
fair  friend  of  the  Proprietaries  in  the 
Province. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam_  Moore  at  the  present  time  extant, 
nut  it  is  said  that  a  painting  of  him  did, 
nt_  one  time,  exist.  In  person,  Moore  is 
saul  to  have  been  a  corpulent  man,  and 
cnit'mg  the  whole  of  his  life,  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  gout,  which,  as  his  age  in¬ 
creased,  frequently  confined  him'  to  a 
chair.  Being  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
however,  he  was  continually  waited  upon 
py  his  slaves.  His  manner  toward  all 
the  household  was  extremely  haughty 
Jind  dictatorial,  and  oven  with  his  neigh- 
bors  he  could  not  forbear  to  display  bis 
autocratic  disposition.  As  a  consequence, 
he  lost  their  affection  and  esteem,  while 


MOORE  HALL. 


his  administration  of  justice  was  tliel 
cause  of  complaints  both  loud  and  fre-| 


fluent. 


During  the  early  days  of  Moore’s 
reign  at  Moore  Hall  the  Government 
of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  an  Assem¬ 
bly,  elceted  by  the  people,  and  a  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  an  absolute  negative  upon 
the  votes  of  the  Assembly,  appointed 
by  the  Proprietary  and  confirmed  by 
the  Grown  As  a  consequence,  strug¬ 
gles  were  frequent  between  these  two 
parties  of  legislative  power.  Moore  al¬ 
ways  supported  the  Governor  in  these 
disputes,  and  upon  one  occasion  he  wrote 
to  the  Assembly  that  2000  men  were 
coming  down  to  Philadelphia  from  Ches¬ 
ter  County  to  compel  them  to  pass  a 
militia  law,  a  measure  to  which  the 
Quaker  majority  was  opposed,  but  which 
the  Governor  desired  to  see  put  in  oy- 
. .  eration. 

At  last  matters  came  to  such  a  point 
that  during  the  year  1750-7  petitions 
from  Chester  County  were  presented  to 
the  Assembly  complaining'  of  the  ty¬ 
ranny  and  injustice  practiced  by  Moore 
in  his  judicial  office.  In  a  broadside  pub¬ 
lished  in  reply  to  these  charges  Moore  r 
explains  the  circumstances  of  each  case1 1 

-  i 


Labour  In  vain*  Nai. 


H  POLITICAL  CARTOON  OF  THE  FIGHT  BETWEEN 

*'  PIUETAEIES. 


MOORE  AN  D  THE  PEO- 


;  in  detail,  mi  l  says  that  the  petitions 
j  were  secured  by  Isaac  Wayne,  the  father 
of  “M:ul  -Anthony,"  with  whom  he  had 
Fa  quarrel.  The  Assembly,  nevertheless, 
determined  he  had  been  guilty- ,  of  ex¬ 
tortion  and  many  other  fraudulent  prac- 
:  tices,  and  asked  for  his  removal  from 
:  office. 

Soon  after  Moore  wrote  a  paptw  and 
printed  it  in  Franklin’s  Gazette,  in  which 
b  •  reviewed  the  action  of  the  Assembly, 
calling  it  “scandalous,”  and  used  other 
and  much  stronger  epithets  against  that 
body.  Immediately  after  the  meeting- of 
the  new  Assembly,  which  was,  composed 
I  mostly  of  the  same  persons  as  the  pre- 
[  ceding,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  for  the  arrest  of  Moore,  I 
who  was  seized  at  his  palatial  home,;, 
Moore  Hall  by  two  armed  men,  oner 
Friday  evening  early  in  January,  1758,' 
hurried  into  Philadelphia  and  there  con¬ 
fined  in  jail. 

A  warrant  was  also  issued  for  Dr. 
William  Smith,  Provost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  related  to 
Moore  by  marriage,  and  who,  it  was  be-! 
lioved,  had  also  been  concerned  in  the: 
publication  of  the  libelous  address.  Both 
Moore  and  Smith  were  brought'  before 
the  Assembly,  but  refused,  to  niake  a 
defense.  Moore,  however;  admitted  that 
jho  had  written  the  paper,  but  refused  to 
B  retract  his  statements.  He  was  conse- 
Bquently  confined  in  the  old  Prune  Street 
B  Jail  until  lie  should  make  recantation, . 
land  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
1  burned  by  the  hangman. 

I  „  After  receiving  sentence  Moore  and 
H  Smith  west  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
1  Sheriff,  with  directions  that  they  were 
I  not  to  lie  discharged  upon  a  writ  of 
i  habeas  corpus ;  however,  they  were  re¬ 
leased  in  this  way  about  three  months 
afterward,  when  the  Assembly  adjourn¬ 
ed.  The  Governor,  alter  a  series  of 


\ 


quarrels  with  the  Assembly"  regarding 
the  matter, went  through  a  form  of  trial, 
as  a  result  of  which,  he  announced  that 
Moore  had  made  a  full  and  dear  de¬ 
fense. 

Provost  Smith,  desiring  a  vindication 
from  a  higher  authority,  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  successfully  appealed  to  the 
(Town;  consequently  on  February  15, 
1760,  his  Majesty’s  strong  displeasure 
was  signified  formally  to  the  Assembly, 
at  their  unwarrantable  behavior  in  as¬ 
suming  power  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  and  involving  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Moore 
and  his  friends,  therefore,  came  off  in 
the  end  victorious. 

As  in  most  political  contests,  there  was 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary  heat  in 
this  discussion,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
contemporaneous  evidence  to  show  "that 
Moore  was  hasty  in  temper  and  none 
too  gentle  in  the  enforcement  of  his 
power.  The  cartoon  reproduced  as  one 
of  the  illustrations  to  this  article  was 

printed  ns  a  broadside  and  extensively! 
circulated  during  the  midst  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  All  the  figures  in  the  pie-: 
ture  are  intended  to  represent  prominent 
men.  among  them  Doctors  Phineas  and 
Thomas  Bond,  Justice  Chew,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  all  Moore's 
friends. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  Moore  was  an 
old  man,  about  76  years  of  age,  and 
much  troubled  with  gout.  However,  he 
was  alive  to  the  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  struggle,  and  his  sympa¬ 
thies,  like  those  of  the  greater  number 
o£  wealthy  men  who  had  secured  position 
and  reputation  under  the  Crown,  was 
entirely  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Liberals  he  regarded  with  the 
greatest  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
Jacob  Smith,  a  sort  of  political  eaves- 
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dropper,  made  aififilmf  that  he  heard 
Moore  _s:1vviit  Moore  Hall,  oh  the  7th 
,  -VUj,  1<  <o,  that  the  people  of  Boston 
V1°  ?et  of  rebeIs  and  that  he 
would  commit  erery  man  in  Chester 
Uountj^  who  would  associate  or  muster, 
tw  VTaS  lnu,ch  excitement  abroad  at 
that  time,  and  a  very  strong  feeling 


On 

after 


the  Gth  of  June,  just  a  month 

■us  re1 

visited  Moore Hull  for  th  W3S  chairm™> 
jesting  him  to  recant"  °f  r.e‘ 

to'b’iyhTho  hea'ih’,  M«>«  was  bought 

to  bay.  lhe  spirit,  however,  which  had 


,  defied  the  Assembly  and  suffered  im¬ 
prisonment  was  still  in  evidence,  and  the 
paper  he  signed,  said:  “I  also  further 
I  declare  that  I  have  of  late  encouraged 
ami  will  continue  to  encourage  learning 
/  the  military  art,  believing  times  are  not 
1  tar  distant,  when  there  may  be  occasion 
tor  it.  inis  sarcasm  was  unnoticed  bv 
the  committee,  who  resolved  that  a  pei‘- 
reetly  satisfactory  answer  had  been  I' 
given. 

On  another  occasion  Moore  showed  hisl 
feelings  more  plainly.  A  party  from  the! 
American  army  went  to  Moore  Hall  and! 
found  its  occupant  confined  in  his  arm!* 
chair.  Among  other  things  they  discov-if 
Wgred  a  beautifully  wrought  sword,  with! 

'  silver  handle  inlaid  with  gold,  which 
they  were  about  to  carry  oft',  when  the 
Judge  asked  permission  to  see  it  once 


n>:. 


more.  It  had  scarcely  been  given  to  him, 
"  lon'  with  his  foot  on  the  floor,  he 
snapped the  Made  from  the  handle,  then 
tightl.v  holding  the  hilt,  he  threw  away 
|  the  useless  blade,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
contempt,  said:  “Take  it  if  you  are 
anxious  to  light,  but  you  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  steal  my  plate.” 


Moore  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1783. 
|  He  and  his  old  antagonists,  the  AVavnes. 

atSPnhnet^eiVJn  the  l)0aceful  graveyard 
'of  fhL1  i  '  Moo.re  ,hes  directly  in  front 
i  the  door,  and  all  the  worshipers  in 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  church  as 
jthey  enter  pass  OTer  the  remains  of  one, 
iwho  during  his  life,  was  probably  the 
iinost  conspicuous  figure  in  Chester 
.  County.  I  he  inscription  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  reads  as  follows: 


v;  t j 


AS  ..  ,  -1 * 00;  »S«*  eignty-Iour  years. 

:She  MS4,  in 


tt-mt  ,r  tbe  Memory  of 

William  Moore  Esq.,  of  Moore  Hall,  in  the 
Count 3-  of  Chester, 
i  of  Widiamina,  his  wife. 

•|He  departed  this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  Mar 


17S3.  aged  eighty-four  years.' 


diy  eightieth  year  of  her  age,’* 


had  been  driven  from  Scotland  in  3716 
°f.  their  father  having  es- 


Jpoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender /Mrs 
|  Moore  survived  her  husband  until  De- 
d,  1(84,  and  then  the  family  re- 
■  i|phia. d  fl°m  i'Ioore  Hal1  t0  Philadel- 


^Irsi  "Bond,  Mrs.  Moore’s  daughter,, 
|was,  appointed  by  her  mother  executrix 
jto  her^  estate,  and  shortly  after  her 
I  Igother  s  _  death  she  purchased  Moore 
which  for  some  years  remained  in 
;,|the  possession  of  her  farpilv.  During 
■  the  ycHow  fever  epidemic  in  this  city. 


epiueraic  in  tins  eit-\ 

I  tL‘9,T  the  Bonds  all  took  flight  to  Moor 

II  I — f  O  I  I  VI'  1-4  All  a  4-t.  _ _ _  •  1  -!•  A. 


-T  T  .  ,,  ,  :  °  L-wwrw  UlgUl  Lw  aVUHJI  t?  j 

Jiali,  where  they  resided  in  safety  dur- 
mR  that  dangerous  period. 

,,The  associations  connected  with 
Moore  Hall,  apart  from  its  eccentric 
j  and  noted  original  owner,  are  many  and 
,  I  interesting.  The  committee  which  Con- 


■  ?Fe.f  appointed  in  January  of  1778  to 
H  visit  \  alley  P  orge  to  investigate  the 

V  JpnnHitiAM  a -P  4-1,  _  _ _  .  » 


condition  of  the  army,  the  main  ob-  t- 


•  ,  . mtf  main  on- 

.jject  in  view  truth  to  tell,  being  the 
a  deposing  of  Washington  of  his  command 
and.  placing  a  better  man  in  his  posi- 


,  .  i- — ^  luiui  m  ms  posi- 

|tion,  held  their  sessions  at  Moore  Hall. 
|  this  committee  was  composed  of  Fran 
j  cis  Dana,  Joseph  Peed,  Nathaniel  Fol- 
I  som,  John  Harvey,  Charles  Carroll  and 
jGouverneur  Morris.  The  Congressional 
t<  mmittee  remained  in  camp  nearlv 
.three  months,  and  during  that  period 
thej  discovered  that  General  AVashin 
|  ton  was  the  — 1 -  ■ 


only  man  in  America  whol 


m  JiiutricH  who 
■  lead-  a.t  that  time,  the  forlorn  hope! 
ot  the  colonies  to  a  successful  termina- 


jtion. 

— 

itA^7ashin8+0?’  although  his  headquar-l 
.  ters  were  at  the  Potts  house,  Valiev  ' 
Forge,  undoubtedly  visited  Moore  Hail 
,!“auy  times  during  the  eventfuT  winfer  . 
ot  luS,  while  Colonel  Clement  Biddle!) 

!fherehld  .1?ade  their  headquarters | 

time  during  the  encampment  of  the ■ 

at  A  albr\v  Forge.  General  Howe  I 
aiso  visited  Moore  Hall  and  much  ad- 8 

AVilHn  he  -be‘^lty  of  the  P!a«N  while  l 
WUkinsonin  his  memoirs  mentions  the  J 

fact  that  it  was  from  A  loo  re  Hall  that 
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he  sent  the  challenge  to  Lord  Stirling 
P>  light  a  duel.  Among  the  prominent 
*  ontinental  officers  who  sojourned  at 
various  periods  at  Moore  Hall  were 
Anthony  AA’ayne  and  General  Greene. 

In  George  H.  Moore’s  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  volume,  “Washington  as  a  Fisher¬ 
ian11-”  lie  states  that  the  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  General  Washington,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Robert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Mor¬ 
ins  and  their  wives,  journeyed  to  Moore 
I  Hall  to  enjoy  a  few  days’  fishing  in 
the  near-by  river.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  curious  item  of  information,  and 
goes  to  show,  that  President  AA’ashing- 
ton,  in  his  inclination  for  piscatorial 
sport,  was  not  unlike  the  Presidents  of 
our  day.  and  that  he  was  apt  to  select 
for  such  pleasure  jaunts  occasions  im¬ 
mediately  after  an  important  crisis  in 
the  country’s  history. 


TWO  VERY  OLD  BOOKS; 


Now  In  the  Possession  of  J.  Lee  Smedley  of 
East  Biddle  Street. 


J.  Lee  Smedley,  of  this  borough,  is 
now  the  owner  of  two  of  the  oldest 
IBooks  in  Chester  county.  A  look 
through  them  is  decidedly  interesting, 
especially  to  a  lover  of  books. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  two  Was 


% 


printed  in  London  in  1G60.  It  is  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  written  by  different  writ¬ 
ers  on  religious  topics,  generally  of  a 
warning  character.  Friends  appear  to 
have  been  the  writers,  as  George*  Fox 
appears  prominently  among  them.  The 
book  is  bound  in  leather  and  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  state  of  preservation. 

The  second  volume  is  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  this  hook  is 
plainly  written:  “Anthony  Lee.,  His 
Book,  1727.”  It  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
England,  “by  His  Magesty’s  special 
command,”  in  1G75.  It  is  bound  in  can¬ 
vas,  and  has  two  heavy  brass  clasps. 

The  books  belonged  to  one  of  Mr. 
Smedley’s  forefathers,  on  his  mother’s 
|  side.  It  has  a  record  of  births  of  one 
generation,  and  not  only  gives  the  date 
jof  birth,  the  day  of  the  week,  but  the 
hour  of  night  in  which  the  childrer 


were  born. 


From, 
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OLD  CALN  MEETING. 


The  Venerable  Building  where  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  Assembles. 

A  chance  passer  by  on  the  Old  Road, 
I  where  it  skirts  along  the  brow  of  the 
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.  Valley  Hill,  in  Cain  township,; 
erday  morning;  would  have  observed! 
,  unusual  stir  about  the  venerable1 
Cain  Meeting  House.  The  whole  of  the 
rambling  old  building  had  been  thrown; 
open  early  in  the  day  and  teams  from 
up  in  the  Uwchlans  on  the  north  and 
from  away  up  the  valley  as  far  as 
Christiana  were  unloading  their  pas¬ 
sengers  amid  the  forest  trees  that  sur¬ 
round  the  building.  The  occasion  wasj 
the  assembly  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meet-j 
ing,  which  twice  in  the  year  is  held  at 
this  place.  It  is  said  that  all  Friends’! 
meeting  houses  occupy  attractive  sites, 
and  if  this  be  true  the  Cain  Meeting  is 
no  exception.  From  any  direction,  a 
long,  tedious  uphill  drive  is  necessary 
to  reach  it,  but  the  view  of  the  valley 
that  bursts  upon  the  vision  as  the  visi-| 
tor  stands  upon  the  green  sward  before 
j  the  building  and  peers  down  through 
l  the  parting  branches  of  the  trees,  fully 
f  compensates  for  the  climb.  The  house 
I  itself  is  quaint  in  the  extreme,  both 
j  within  and  without.  From  its  com- 
j  manding  position  it  may  be  seen  for  ai 
j  considerable  distance  by  the  traveller 
on  the  Lancaster  pike  or  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  According  to  an  old 
minute  made  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  the  Cain  Friends  were  set  I 
at  liberty  to  erect  a  meeting  house 
“upon  the  further  side  of  ye  valley 
upon  ye  mounten.”  Since  1800  it  has  ac¬ 
commodated  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
at  present  both  branches  of  the  society 
hold  their  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the 
same  building.  The  session  of  yester¬ 
day,  which  began  at  11  o’clock,  was 
somewhat  longer  than  usual  and  the 
speakers  included  Allen  Flitcraft, 
Isaac  Lewis,  William  Way,  Thomas  j 
Sheward  and  a  Friend  named  Jones.! 
After  the  meeting  it  is  a  familiar  sight 
to  see  family  groups,  sometimes  in-! 
creased  by  the  addition  of  congenial! 
friends,  enjoying  refreshments  about! 
capacious  lunch  baskets.  Thus  the  de¬ 
lights  and  advantages  of  social  inter¬ 
course  are  added  to  the  spiritual  feast 
enjoyed  within  the  "walls  for  an  hour 
or  more  before  most  of  the  meeting-! 
goers  separate. 


From, 


Date, 


m  Interesting  Sketch  of  a  Prominent  Chester 
County  family. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Phoenixville, 
a  correspondent  writes,  we  called  on 
Mrs.  Hannah  Philips  Eachus,  feeling 
an  interest  to  know  a  little  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  remarkable  woman.  Her 
grandparents,  Joseph  and  Mary  Philips, 
came  to  this  country  from  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  in  the  southern  part  of  Wales, 
in  1775,  at  39  and  33  years  of  age,  and 
settled  in  Uwchlan,  Chester  county. 
They  brought  with  them  three  boys. 


David,  John  and  Josiah.  In  the  sail-j 
ing  vessels  of  those  days  it  was  some-j 
thing  of  a  heroic  venture  to  brave  3000! 
miles  of  water.  Joseph,  another  son,, 
was  born  in  this  country.  They  land¬ 
ed  here  in  the  country’s  dark  days.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  seven-yean 
French  and  Indian  war.  In  1755  Brad- 
dock  fell  near  Pittsburg.  The  toma-! 
hawk  flourished  in  western  Pennsyl-i 
vania  and  a  thrill  of  terror  passed; 
throughi  the  {(Commonwealth.  George! 
the  Second  was  on  the  throne  of  Eng-i 
land.  Washington  was  just  coming! 
into  notice.  Philadelphia  was  a  village 
of  a  few  thousand  people.  Joseph 
bought  the  farm  (near  Lionville)  of  63 
acres.  He  wore  the  small  clothes  of 
the  times,  buckskin  breeches  and| 
buckles.  In  the  Revolution  the  family, 
forgetting  the  ties  that  bound  them  to! 
the  land  across  the  water,  and  inspired! 
by  that  love  of  liberty  that  dwells  ini 
Welsh  blood,  took  the  side  of  the  colo-j 
nies.  The  four  brothers  offered  them¬ 
selves  in  defense  of  the  colonies  and! 
raising  a  company  were  made  the  of-! 
fleers,  there  being  a  fourth  commis-| 
sioned  officer,  an  ensign, 

Mrs.  Eaches’  father  was  Josiah,  the! 
youngest,  who  came  from  the  old  coun-| 
try,  and  he  was  Lieutenant.  The  ros-j 
ter  is  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania  ar¬ 
chives.  All  throughout  the  war  the! 
narpe  of  Philips  is  recorded  as  aiding 
the  government  in  various  important 
matters.  Lieutenant  Philips  did  his1 
commander-in-Chief  excellent  service! 
during  the  encampment  at  .  Valley  j 
Forge,  for  that  was  in  his  own  county,!,, 
and  the  hospital  at  Yellow  (now  ChesJ-i' 
ter)  Springs  was  within  walking  d*s\| 
tance  of  his  own  home.  There  were) ; 
those  who  were  traitors  and  spies,  sol 
that  Lieutenant  Philips,  knowing  them,, 
could  ward  off  any  intrigue  that  might 
be  damaging. 

Josiah  Philips  married,  '  first; ‘^Martha! 
Edwards,  and  afterward  Sarah  Thom-I 
as,  by  whom  there  were  fourteen  chil-k 
dren,  Hannah  being  the  youngest,  born! 
at  the  old  homestead  in  1802.  All  her! 
family  are  gone,  leaving  her  the  last1 
of  her  generation.  She,  also,  married! 
twice,  Jacob  Stille  ■''airff  Eber  Eaches,! 
both  of  whom  are  gone.  There  were! 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  i 
Abraham  Stille,  of  West  Chester,  being 
the  oldest,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Owen  Philips 
Eachus,  of  Hightown,  the  youngest  liv- 1 
ing.  Mrs.  Eaches  retains  her  faculties; 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  Since  a  child! 
she  has  been  a  consistent  member  of! 
the  Baptist  Church  and  is  yet  an  ac-; 
tive  member.  Her  life  has  been  one  of 
devotion  to  her  Divine  Master,  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  her  country. 

Upon  inquiry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,, 
we  learn  there  are  but  four  original 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- ; 
tion,  and  Chester  county  is  honored  to  I 
have  one  of  them.  When  a  chapter  of 
this  honorable  organization  was  formed! 
here  she  applied  for  membership  and 
the  registrars  at  the  National  Capital, 
lost  no  time  in  granting  it  and  sending, 
her  a  beautifully  engrossed  certificate 
on  parchment,  which  is  now  framed; 
and  hangs  on  her  wall,  numbered  5,154. 
During  the  recent  State  meeting  at, 
Cresson  her  name  had  honorable  men-1! 
tion.  Although  in  her  93d  year  she  . 
takes  active  interest  in  all  that  is  going 
on  and  lives  daily  that  life  over  which 
the  radiance  of  a  holier  life  ever  sheds 
its  peaceful  influence.  UN1TAS. 
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£  Andrew  Moore,  an  Irish  Friend,  eam&  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1721  and  setMe8  near  the' 
present  thriving  borough  of  Atglen,  Chester 
”  *y,  Pa.  He  reared  a  large  family.  A 
many  of  his  descendants  are  living  in 
Lancaster  and  adjoining  counties 
them  are  amongst  the  nrostactive, 

- ial  citizens  in  our  midst,  amongst 

them  many  of  the  Moores,  Hamiltons,  Wil¬ 
sons,  Broome]  is,  Passmores,  Brosins, i 
Browns,  Carters,  Woods. 

John  A.  M.  Passmore,  of  Philadelphia,  a! 
native  of  this  county  and  known  to  nearly  i 
[every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it  his  pre¬ 
pared  a  genealogical  history  containing 
the  names  of  thousands  of  the  descendants  ; 
i  of  this  active  old  Friend.  Before  publishing 
his  book  ne  is  anxious  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  a  reunion  of  these  descend¬ 
ants.  All  who  favor  such  a  reunion  in  some  1 
convenient  place  in  Chester  county  kindly 
write  a  line  to  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  318 
South  Forty-second  street,  Philadelphia. 


Date,  idC^J  /  ft 


HISTORIC  MOORE  HALL 


j WHERE  WILLIAM  MOORE  LIVED 
LIKE  A  POTENTATE. 


!  An  Interesting  Figure  in  Colonmal  Times  and 
an  Historic  Political  Fight—  An 
Old  Autocrat. 


A  most  interesting'  and  historic  man¬ 
sion,  is  Moore  Hall,  now  the  country 
seat  of  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypack- 
er,  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  of 
Philadelphia.  Moore  Hall  which  is  one! 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  is  situated  in  picturesque 
Chester  county,  about  a  mile  from 
Phoenix ville.  The  house  is  a  fine  old 
itone  mansion,  built  for  use  as  well  as 
appearance,  and  shows  no  sign  of  de- 
;  cay  or  the  burden  of  the  years  which 
.rests  but  lightly  upon  it.  It  is  two 
I  stories  in  height,  with  old-fashoned 
■jpent  roof,  and  although  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  some  slight  alteration,  is  prac¬ 
tically  to-day  the  same  in  appearance 
as  when  occupied  by  William  Moore,  its 
3  original  owner. 

The  career  of  William  Moore  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  during  his 
day  he  was  likely  the  most  prominent, 
figure  in  Pennsylvania.  Moore  was! 


born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  May 
1699.  His  father  was  John  Moore,  fo 
many  years  Collector  of  the  Port.  I 
his  early  youth  Moore  was  sent  to  En 
land  to  be  educated.  He  gradual' 
from  Oxford  in  1719.  Upon  Iris  return' 
to  this  country  his  father  gave  him  a' 
farm  of  210  acres  on  Pickering  Creek, 
adjoining  the  Schuylkill,  in  Chester 
county,  upon  which  he  lived  for  some 
years  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

He  first  erected  a  frame  house  for 
his  dwelling,  which  he  later  superseded 
by  the  present  stone  mansion,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river,  which  has  ever  since  born 
the  name  of  Moore  Hall.  Moore  lived 
in  great  style,  far  beyond  the  means  of 
his  neighbors,  among  whom  he  was? 
celebrated  far  and  wide.  Being  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  Moore  maintained  aij 
absolute  control  ever  his  small  domain 
and  those  who  dwelt  thereon, 
owned  a  arge  number  of  slaves 
other  servants. 

In  the  Weekly  Mercury  of  February 
28,  1837,  the  following  advertisement  /is; 
to  be  read:  “For  Sale' — A  young  m/in 
who  understands  writing  and  accourf 
and  lately  kept  school.”  At  an  earlier 
period  the  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette/  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1730:  “Ran  away  from  Williani* 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  in  Chester  coun¬ 
ty,  a  likely  young  negro  man  named 
Jack.  Speaks  but  indifferent  English, 
and  had  on,  when  he  went  away,  a  new! 
Ozenburg  shirt,  a  pair  of  striped 
breeches,  a  striped  ticking  waistcoat 
and  an  old  Dimity  coat  of  his  master 
with  buttons  of  horse  teeth  set  in  br 
and  cloth  sleeves,  and  a  felt  hat,  alums' 
new.  Whoever  secures  said  negro  air 
brings  him  to  his  master,  or  to  Jo 
Moore,  Esquire,  Philadelphia,  shall  r 
ceive  20  shillings  and  reasonable 
charge.  William  Moore.” 

-M 

Moore  was  an  enthusiastic  church! 
man  and  at  different  times  was  vestry] 
man  of  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  on 
the  Perkiomen,  and  of  Radnor  Church] 
Delaware  county.  He  was  colonel  o] 
one  of  the  Chester  county  military  orj 
ganizations  of  Pennsylvania  during  tin 
time  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians 
and  his  commission  is  to  be  seen  on  ex-| 
hibition  in  the  State  House  Museum. 

As  became  a  gentleman  of  his  high 
standing  find  importance,  he  early  took 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  was  sent! 
to  the  Assembly  from  Chester  county! 
in  1733,  and  was  re-elected  each  succeed-! 
ing  fall  until  1740.  The  next  year  he’ 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  for  forty  years  thereafter 
he  was  President  Judge  of  that  Court,, 
and  evinced  himself  on  many  occasions; 
as  a  fair  friend  of  the  Proprietaries  in 
the  Province. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Will¬ 
iam  Moore  at  the  present  time  extant, 
but  it  is  said  that  a  painting  of  him 
did,  at  one  time,  exist.  In  person  Moore 
is  said  to  have  been  a  corpulent  man, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  which,  as  his 
age  increased,  frequently  confined  him 
to  a  chair.  Being-  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  however,  lie  was  continually 
waited  upon  by  his  slaves.  His  man¬ 
ner  toward  all  the  household  was  ox- 


tremely  haughty  and  dictatorial,  and) 
even  with  his  neighbors  he  could  not 
forbear  to  display  his  autocratic  dis¬ 
position.  As  a  consequence  he  lost  their) 
affection  and  esteem,  while  his  adminis-j 
tration  of  justice  was  the  cause  of  com¬ 
plaints  both  loud  and  frequent. 

_  j 

During  the  early  days  of  Moore’Sj 
reign  at  Moore  Hall  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  consisted  of  an  Assembly,! 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  Governor, 
with  an  absolute  negative  upon  the 
votes  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  by 
the  Proprietary  and  confirmed  by  the 
Crown.  As  a  consequence,  struggles 
were  frequent  between  these  two  par¬ 
ties  of  legislative  power.  Moore  always 
supported  the  Governor  in  these  dis¬ 
putes,  and  upon  one  occasion  he  wrote 
to  the  Assembly  that  2,000  men  were 
coming  down  to  Philadelphia  from 
Chester  county  to  compel  them  to  pass 
a  military  law,  a  measure  to  which  the 
Quaker  majority  was  opposed,  but 
which  the  Governor  desired  to  see  put 
in  operation. 

At  last  matters  came  to  such  a  point 
that  during  the  year  1756-7  petitions 
from  Chester  county  were  presented  to 
he  Assembly  complaining  of  the  ty- 
anny  and  injustice  practiced  by 
oore  in  his  Judicial  office.  In  a  broad¬ 
side  published  in  reply  to  these  charges 
oore  explains  the  circumstances  or 
ach  case  in  detail,  and  says  that  the 
petitions  were  secured  by  Isaac  Wayne, 
the  father  of  “Mad  Anthony,”  with 
whom  he  had  a  quarrel.  The  Assem¬ 
bly,  nevertheless,  determined  he  had 
been  guilty  of  extortion  and  many  oth¬ 
er  fraudulent  practices  and  asked  for 
his  removal  from  office. 

Soon  'after  Moore  wrote  a  paper  and 
printed  it  in  Franklin’s  Gazette,  in 
1  which  he  reviewed  the  action  of  the 
Assembly,  calling  it  “scandalous,”  and 
used  other  and  much  stronger  epithets 
against  that  body.  Immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Assembly,  which 
was  composed  mostly  of  the  same  per¬ 
sons  as  the  jjreceding,  a  warrant  was 
issued  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  the 
arrest  of  Moore,  who  was  seized  at  his 
palatial  home,  Moore  Hall,  by  two 
armed  men,  one  Friday  evening  early 
in  January,  1758,  hurried  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  there  confined  in  jail. 

A  warrant  was  also  issued  for  Dr. 
William  Smith,  Provost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  related 
to  Moore  by  marriage,  and  who,  it  was 
believed,  had  also  been  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  the  libelous  address. 
Both  Moore  and  Smith  were  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  but  refused  to 
make  a  defense.  Moore,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  written  tfte  paper, 
but  refused  to  retract  his  statements. 
He  was  consequently  confined  in  the  old 
Prune  street  jail  until  he  should  make 
ecantation,  and  the  address  was  or 
dered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 

Alter  receiving  sentence  Moore  and 
Smith  were  given  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sheriff,  with  directions  that  they 
wore  not  to  be  discharged  upon  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus;  however,  they  were 
released  in  this  way  about  three  months 
afterward,  when  the  Assembly  ad 
journed.  The  Governor,  after  a  series 
of  quarrels  with  the  Assembly  regard¬ 


ing  the  matter,  went  through  a  form  of 
trial,  as  a  result  of  which  he  announced 
that  Moore  had  made  a  full  and  clear 

defense. 

Provost  Smith,  desiring  a  vindication 
from  a  higher  authority,  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  successfully  appealed  to  the 
Crown;  consequently  on  February  13, 
1760,  his  Majesty’s  strong  displeasure! 
was  signified  formally  to  the  Assembly,! 
at  their  unwarrantable  behavior  in  as-| 
suming  power  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  and  involving  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Moore  and  his  friends  therefore  came 
off  in  the  end  victorious. 

"  As  in  most  political  contests  there  I 
was  unwarrantable  and  unnecessary  I 
heat  in  this  discussion,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  contemporaneous  evidence  to 
show  that  Moore  was  hasty  in  temper 
and  none  too  gentle  in  the  enforcement 
of  his  power. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the! 
1  revolutionary  War  Moore  was  an  old  S 
man,  about  76  years  of  age,  and  much! 
troubled  with  gout.  Plowever  he  wasf 
alive  to  the  importance  and  signifi-l 
ounce  of  the  struggle,  and  his  sympa-j] 
thies,  like  those,  of  the  greater  number’ 
of  wealthy  men  who  had  secured  posi-  j 
lion  and  reputation  under  the  Crown,; 
was  entirely  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Liberals  he  regarded  with  theij 
.  greatest  hatred  and  contempt,  and  | 
Jacob  Smith,  a  sort  of  political  eaves- 
dropper,  made  affidavit  that  he  heard H 
•  Moore  say,  at  Moore  Hall,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1775,  that  the  people  of  Boston  a 
were  a  v.ile  set  of  rebels  and  that  hel 
would  commit  every  man  in  Chester! 
county  who  would  associate  or  muster,! 
There  was  much  excitement  abroad  al  p 
that  time,--  and  a  very  strong  feeling! 
against  Tories.  Such  declarations  were, I 
i  therefore,  dangerous  to  promulgate. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  just  a  month! 
after  Moore  had  so  strongly  expressed  ’ 
his  sentiments,  the  committee  of  Ches-[- 
iter  county,  of  which  the  son  of  his  old: 
e  nemy,  Anthony  Wayne,  was  chairman,! 
; visited  Moore  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
'requesting  him  to  recant.  Broken  in  t 
■strength  and  health,  Moore  was  brought! 
to  hay.  The  spirit,  however,  which  had§ 
defied  the  Assembly  and  suffered  im-J 
’prisonment  was  still  in  evidence,  and! 
the  paper  he  signed  said:  “I  also  furth-l 
5er  declare  tiiat  I  have  of  late  encour-f 
aged  and  will  continue  to  encouraged 
learning  ihe  military  art,  believing) 
times  are  not  far  distant,  when  there  ! 
may  be  occasion  for  it.”  This  sarcasm] 
was  unnoticed  by  the  committee,  who] 
resolved  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory H 
answer  had  been  given. 

On  another  occasion  Moore  showed)] 
his  feelings  more  plainly.  A  party! 
from  the  American  army  went  to  Moore  I 
Hall  and  'found  its  occupant  confined! 
in  his  arm’ chair.  Among  other  things! 
they  found  a  beautifully  wrought  sword  ; 
with  silver  handle  inlaid  with  gold, 9 
which  they  were  about  to  carry  off.  : 
vvJioji  «ie  judge  asked  permission  to  seen 
it  once  more.  It  had  hardly  been  given  j 
to  him  when,  with  his  foot  on  the  lloor.l 
be  snapped  the  blade  from  the  handle]® 
then  rightly  holding  the  hilt,  he  threw!  ' 
away  the  useless  blade,  and  with  a  ges-jS! 
lure  of  contempt,  said:  “Take  it  if  you 
are  anxious  to  fight,  but  you  have'  no  3 
business  fo  steal  my  plate.” 
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Moore  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  17S3. 
ITe  and  his  old  antagonists,  the  Waynes 
rest  together  in  the  peaceful  grave- 
1  yard  at  Radnor.  Moore  lies  directly  in 
...  front  of  the  door,  and  all  the  worship-! 
I  pers  in  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
B  church  as  they  enter  pass  over  the  re- 
.  mains  of  one,  who,  during  his  life,  was 
.  probably  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
r  .  Chester  county.  The  inscription  on  his 
I  tombstone  reads  as  follows: 
j  To  the  Memory  of 

Williapi  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Moore  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Chester, 
and  of  Williamiana,  his  wife. 

Ho  departed  this  life  on  the  30th  day  or 
May  1783,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

.She  died  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  17S4, 
m  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age. 

Q  Moore’s  wife  was  of  noble  lineage, 
being  a  member  of  the  Werayss  family, 
descendants  of  Gillimachus,  fourth  Earl 
of  Fife.  Previous  to  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Moore,  together  with  her  brother  James 
had  been  driven  from  Scotland  in  1716 
on  account  of  their  father  having  es- 
j  Poused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Mrs. 
Moore  survived  her  husband,  until  De¬ 
cember  G,  17S4,  a'fld  then  the  family  re¬ 
moved  from  Moore  Hall  to  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Mrs.  Rond,  Mrs.  Moore’s  daughter, 
was  appointed  by  her  mother  executrix 
to  tier  estate,  and  shortly  after  her 
mother’s  death  she  purchased  Moore 
Hall,  which  for  some  years  remained  in 
Hhe  possession  of  her  family.  During 
'tiie  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1701,  the  Bonds  all  took  flight  to 
Moore  Hall,  where  they  resided  in  safe¬ 
ty  during  ,the  dangerous  period. 

The  associations  connected  with 
Moore  Hall,  apart  from  its  eccentric 
and  noted  original  owner,  are  many 

and  interesting.  The  committee  which 
Congrccj  appointed  in  January  of  1778; 
to  visit  Valley'Forge  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  army,  the  main  object 
in  view,  truth  to  tell,  being  the  depos¬ 
ing  of  Washington  of  his  command  and 
placing  a  better  man  in  his  position, 
held  their  session:?  at  Moore  Hall.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  Francis 
Dana,  Joseph  Reed,  Nathaniel  Folsom, 
Tr>hn  Harvey,  Charles  Carroll  and  Gov- 
—  >t  Morns.  The  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  remained  in  camp  nearly  three 
months,  and  during  that  period  they 
discovered  that  General  Washington 
!  'vas  the  only  man  in  America  who  could 
lead,  at  that  time,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  colonies  to  a  successful  termination. 

Washington,  although  his  headquar- 
•  ters  were  at  the  Potts  house,  Valley 
Forge,  undoubtedly  visited  Moore  Hall 
.  many  times  during  the  eventful  winter 
of  1778,  while  Colonel  Clement  Biddle 
and  his  staff  made  their  headquarters 
there  during  the  encampment  of  the 
.army  at  Valley  Forge.  General  Howe 
also  visited  Moore  Hall  and  much  ad- 
mired  the  beauty  of  the  place,  while 
i  Wilkinson  in  his  memoirs  mentions  the 
fact  that  it  was  from  Moore  Hall  that 
he  sent  the  challenge  to  Lord  Stirling 
to  fight  a  duel.  Among  the  prominent 
.  Continental  officers  who  sojourned  at 
■  various  periods  at  Moore  Hall  were  An- 
••  thony  Wayne  and  General  Greene. 

In  George  H.  Moore’s  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  volume,  “Washington  as  a  Fisher¬ 
man,”  he  states  that  the  day  after  tin 
|  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 


United"  States  General  Washington  ac¬ 
companied  by  Robert  Morris,  Governor 
Morris  and  their  wives,  journeyed  to 
Moore  Hall  to  enjoy  a  few  days’  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  near-by  river.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  curious  item  of  r'nforma- 
tion,  and  goes  to  show  that  President 
Washington,  in  his  inclination  for  pis¬ 
catorial  sport,  was  not  unlike  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  our  day,  and  that  he  was  apt 
to  select  for  such  pleasure  jaunts  oc¬ 
casions  ('immediately  after  an  import¬ 
ant  crisis  in  the  country’s  history. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  ON  A 
PLEASANT  ADGDST  SABBATH. 


I  - - * 

S  he  Old  Cain  Meeting  House  autl  Grave¬ 
yard— The  Brandywine  Manor 
Church  and  Other  Points. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  at  the  same 
'  time  one  of  the  most  interesting  drives  in 
Chester  county  is  that  from  the  thriving 
little  borough  of  Downingtown  to  the  old,  old 
village  ot  Rockville, -in  Honey  brook  town¬ 
ship.  which  may  be  nicely  covered  in  at 
least.one-half  a  day.  A  party1  of  West  Ches- 
teriaus  indulged  in  a  tour  tnrough  the  sec¬ 
tion  referred  to  yesterday,  and  casually  made 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  way. 

THE  OLD  CALX  MEETING. 

Situated  on  sn  eminence  on  the  North 
Valley  Hi.U  and  commanding  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  to  be  found  in  Chester 
county  is  the  old  and  venerable  Cain  Meet¬ 
ing— a  quaint  place  of  worship  in  every 
respect.  This  meeting  was  established  about 
1716,  originally  on  the  land  ot  John  Menden¬ 
hall,  the  descendants  of  whom  are  yet  liviDg 
in  that  section.  It  is  located  in  a  grove  of 
stately  trees  that  stand  like  sentinels  over 
this  ancient  edifice.  The  building  proper  ig 
ot  stone,  one  story  high,  and  the  entrance 
consists  of  four  large  doors  on  the  south  side. 
Upon  this  very  spot  the  Friends  of  that 
section  of  the  couuty  have  gathered,  upon 
each  succeeding  First-day  to  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  sect. 
Long  before  carriages  came  into  use  it  was 
customary  for  all  to  ride  to  and  from  meeting 
on  horseback,  and  the  ancient  stepping  stones 
irons  which  the  ladies  mounted  their  steeds 
are  yet  to  be  observed  opposite  the  little  old 
meeting  house.  In  the  rear  are  spacious  old 
burying  grounds,  which  are  now  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  taithrul  who  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  200  years  have  passed  to 
their  reward.  Within  recent  years  it  became 
necessary  to  lay  out  an  additional  place  of 
burial,  which  is  observed  just  east  of  the 
meeting  house.  A  newly-dug  grave  indicated 
that  another  soul  had  passed  away.  As  a 
rule  nothing  but  grassy  mounds  mark  the 
resting  places  of  many  ol  the  thriltly  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  section  a  century  or  more  ago. 
A  little  stone,  however,  marks  the  grave  of 
William  Windle,  so  long  and  well-known  at 
the  county  seat,  and  whose  face  was  years 


,0  frequently  observed  upon  our  thor- 

.nfares. 

A  riCTUEESQUE  VIEW, 

Standing  upon  the  large  stone  steps  of  the 
ancient  meeting  house  and  casting  the  eye  to 
the  south,  one  beholds  one  of  the  grandest 
views  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Far  below 
lies  the  historic  Chester  Valley,  through 
which  train  after  train  is  observed  thunder- 
ing  along  on  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
points  upon  which  the  eye  rests  is  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Charles  L.  Bailey,  of  Harris-: 
burg,  and  which  was  purchased  by  James 
Buchanan  when  he  was  President  of  the; 
United  States  for  his  nephew,  Colonel  Baker.  I 
Another  handsome  spot  is  the  Richard  Pim 
property,  but  which  is  no  longer  known  by 
that  name,  it  having  long  since  passed  into 
other  hands.  Far  to  the  right  and  up  the 
valley  may  be  seen  the  thriving  borough  of 
Coatesville,  and  away  to  the  south  is  the 
thickly  wooded  South  Valley  Hill.  To  the 
east  other  handsome  farms  dot  the  valley  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

HISTORIC  BRANDYWINE  MANOR. 

Pursuing  our  way  northward  tor  a  few 
miles  we  arrive  at  anothor  interesting  point 
—the  Brandywine  Manor  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  established  away  back  in 
1735.  While  the  present  edifice  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  one,  having  been  opened  for 
worship  in  1876,  a  number  of  churches  had 
preceded  it.  The  cemetery  adjacent  has 
been  enlarged  a  number  of  times,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  remains  of  those  who  once  tilled 
the  soil  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  also  are 
the  graves  of  three  persons  who  met  most 
tragic  deaths,  dhe  circumstances  of  which  are 
known  throughout  the  country,  viz-,  those  ot 
Actor  Thomas  Lorella  and  wife,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  destruction  of  the  Central 
Theatre  by  fire,  just  prior  to  the  performance 
of  “  Tie  Devil's  Auction.”  The  other  grave 
is  that  ot  Paymaster  McClure,  who  was  so 
cruelly  murdered  and  robbed  on  a  lonely 
mountain  near  Wilkesbarre  by  the  notori¬ 
ous  “  Red-Nose  Mike”  and  his  pal  Vi- 
lella,  the  former  of  whom  was  executed  for 
the  crime.  These  graves  are  indicated  by 
appropriate  granite  shafts,  and  may  readily 
be  pointed  out. 

THE  SECEDEBS’  GEAVEYAED. 

One- eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  south  ot  Brandy¬ 
wine  Manor  Presbyterian  Chuch  is  another  old 
landmark— the  Seceders’  Graveyard,  where 
lie  the  bodies  ol  many  who  existed  years  ago. 
For  many  years  this  has  not  been  used  as  a 
place  of  interment  and  was  surrounded  by 
an  old  fence,  which  gradually  fell  to  decay, 
while  briars  and  young  timber  completely 
covered  the  mounds.  A  few’ years  ago  the 
descendents  ol  the  seceders  had  the  plat  | 
cleared  off  and  enclosed  with  a  substantial 
stone  fence,  which  will  mark  it  for  many 
years  to  come. 

To  the  east  about  200  yards  is  another 
burying  ground  containing  the  graves  of  the 
dead  ot  a  distinguished  former  generation. 

AT  THE  VILLAGE  OF  ROCKVILLE. 

The  ancient  village  of  Rockville  (which 
place  is,  by  the  way,  well  named)  is  a  his¬ 
toric  spot  on  the  turnpike,  about  three  miles 
west  ot  the  Manor.  Here  is  the  old  Howard 
Academy,  opened  in  1848,  and  which  was  a 
successful  institution  of  learning  for  many 
years  under  the  Principalship  of  Professor 
:  James  McClune,  L.  L.  D.  Within  its  walls 
were  tutored  many  who  subsequently 
became  eminent  in  their  chosen  avocations 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
building  is  the  property  of  the  Honeybrook 
School  Board,  and  is  used  as  a  public  school 
for  the  township.  Several  of  these  pupils; 
have  passed  away  in  death,  and  but  a  lew- 
years  ago  Professor  McClune  answered  the  1 
summons,  and  his  body  now  lies  in  the  Old 
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Brandywine  Manor  Church  ; 
tory  of  which  and  the  record  ol 
was  thelastwork  he  published,  which  is  in 
shape' ot  a  volume  entitled  "The  History 
Brandywine  Manor  Church.  “It  contain: 
much  valuable  historical  information  which 
he  was  anxious  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity.  ^ 


From, 


Bate 


The  oldest  house  in  Chester  county, 
built  in  172-1  by  Abiah  TaVlor,  •  which 
stands  on  a  pretty  knoll  oveiloaking  the.^^_ 
Brandywine  at  Deborah’s  rockjls  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  colored  family.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  house,  which  is  in  a  re-, 
markable  state  of  preservation,  has  been 
occupied  for  a  numb^-  of  years. 


Bate,  7 fi 


MAGNANIMITY. 


An  Episode  in  West  Chester  High  Life  Son 
Sixty  Years  Ago. 

Editor  Morning -Republican:  There  wasfc 
published  in  the  Republican  an  article) 
under  the  title  of  ‘'Magnanimity,”  dated! 
4th  month,  12,  1890.  The  article  related  toj 
a  reconcilation  between  the  late  Judge! 
Bell  and  H.  W.  Van  Aminge,  a  promi-| 
nent  lawyer  at  that  time.  H.  H.  V.  after¬ 
wards  wrote  and  published  a  work,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Voice  to  the  Jews,”  a  copy  of) 
which  he  sent  me,  and  which  I  desire  to 
present  to  the  Chester  County  Historical  i 
Society.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the- 1 
volume  could  be  accompanied  by  the  ar-  j 
tide  alluded  to  above,  it  would  be  inter- j 
esting  and' ad  to  its  value.  I  have  but  on< 

:  copy,  which  is  pasted  in  my  scrap  book  I 
Will  it  be  proper  or  agreeable  to  you  to  | 
republish  it  as  a  scrap  of  local  history? 
If  so  it  will  oblige  your  friend, 

WM.  P.  TOWNSEND. 

West  Chester,  8-mo.  8,  ’94. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Townsend,  as  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  of  great  local  interest,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  many  who  would  like 
to  have  it  for  their  scrap  books.  It| 

;  follows: 

The  renewal  of  a  doorway  in  the.  west- j 
ern  end  of  the  building  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  High  and  Gay  streets  I 
revives  an  event  that  occurred  there 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  The| 
building,  including  what  is  now  the 
book  store  of  A.  Rupert,  which  was 
then  used  as  parlors  by  the  family  of) 
the  late  I.  W.  Townsend,  was  erected) 
by  his  direction  in  1832.  The  room  on 
the  corner  was  occupied  as  a  dry  goods 
store,  but  did  not  extend  the  whole 
length  on  Gay  street,  the  western  end  I 
having  been  made  into  an  office,  was  ■ 
used  by  Henry  H.  Van  Aminge,  as  an 
attorney’s  office.  H.  H.  V.  A.  for  some. 
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years  occupied  a  prominent  position 
both  socially  and  politically  in  the 
town  and  county.  He  was  prosecuting 
Attorney  when  Ned  Williams,  as  he 
was  called,  was  tried  and  convicted  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poisoning, 
in  a  small  house,  still  standing,  perhaps, 
in  the  woods  a  little  north  of  Oaklands 
Cemetery.  E.  W.  was  executed  in  1S30 
in  a  small  opening  in  the  woods  in 
West  Goshen,  not  far  from  where  Isaac 
Thomas’  ice  pond  now  is.  H.  H.  V.  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Chester  county,  contemporary 
<as  a  leader  with  the  late  Judge'  Thomas 
S.  Bell. 


i  About  1829  a  split  occurred  in  the 
party,  and  which  extended  to  the  State 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Isaac  D.  Barnard  for  Gov-  j 
jernor,  which  defeat  was  mainly  owing:  . 
to  the  determined  opposition  of  H.  H.  V., 
Nimrod  Strickland  and  others.  The 
American  Republican  was  owned  and 
published  by  relatives  and  friends  of; 

I.  D.  B„  but  his  opponents  found  an 
expression  for  their  sentiments  through 
l  the  Independent  Journal,  published  at 
|Downingtown  by  Fairlamb  and  Plitt. 
Isaac  D.  Barnard  was,  or  had  been  up 
to  this  period,  a  very  popular  man  in 
his  native  State,  and  was  then  repre¬ 
senting  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  resided,  when  at  home,  in 
his  own  house,  No.  144  West  Gay  street. 
He  and  Thomas  S.  Bell  were  brothers- 
in-law,  both  having  married  daughters 
j  of  the  late  Judge  Isaac  Darlington.  In¬ 
formality  in  choosing  delegates  from 
Chester  county  was  the  alleged  cause  j  j 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  H.  H.  V. 
and  others  in  the  convention  at  Harris- 
jburg  to  I.  D.  B.’s  candidacy  for  Gove- 
ernor.  There  were  two  sets  of  dele-; 
gates,  and  those  headed  by  H.  PI.  V. 
were  successful  in  nominating  George 
I  Wolf  for  Governor,  It  was  a  sore  dis¬ 
appointment  to'  I.  D.  B.  and  his  many 
warm  friends,  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
covered,  and  soon  after  retired  from 
public  life.  The  bitterness  of  feeling 
that  followed  was  deep  and  long  con- 
jtinued,  particularly  between  T.  S.  B. 

!  and  H.  I-T.  V.,  as  prominent  men  in  the 
]  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  ir, 
Chester  county.  Socially  the  former  *• 
■  occupied  a  much  higher  position  than 
|  the  latter,  who  was  without  family  in- 
,  fluence,  and  had  nothing  but  his  integ¬ 
rity  of  character  and  superior  talent  to 
support  him.  He  was  a  good  citizen, 
j  sound  lawyer  and  beloved  by  his  inti- , 

I  mate  friends. 


About  the  winter  of  1S33  a  religious 
(revival  occurred  in  West  Chester,  and 
I  quite  a  number  of  the  more  prominent! 
Scitizens,  including  several  members  ofs 
the  Bar,  were  brought  under  its  influ- j 
lence.  H.  PI.  V.  was  one  of  these,  but!' 
i  unwisely  giving  up  all  other  pursuits, 
j  quitting  the  practice  of  the  law  and  de-| 
j  voting  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
3 what  are  termed  “theological”  studies,  . 
his  mind  naturally  g/ive  way  under  so 
|  great  an  unnatural  devotion  to  a  single 
subject  and  induced  him  to  commit  the 
extravagant  action  of  opening  his  office 
door  on  Gay  street  and  throwing  his 
jlaw  books  out  on  the  pavement.  It  was 
J  not  religion  but  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  led  to  such  an  excess. 


Of  course  his  friends  took  charge  of 
I  him,  he  was  kindly  cared  for  and  after 
!a  time  recovered  so  as  to  resume  the 
!  practice  of  the  law  in  Pittsburg,  it  is 
(thought  in  connection  with  the  late 
I  John  P.  Bailey,  of  this  county.  Whilst 
(there  he  wrote  and  published  a  theo¬ 
logical  treatise  entitled  “The  Seals 
Opened,  or  a  Voice  to  the  Jews,”  a  work 
I  of  some  365  pages,  a  copy  of  which  is 
now  before  me  with  the  author’s  sig¬ 
nature,  published  in  1S49.  Aside  from 
his  political  peculiarities  he  was  a 
kind-hearted,  gentlemanly  man,  and  is 
remembered  as  being  very  courteous  to 
those  younger  than  himself.  In  1834 
he  became  what  might  be  termed  a  re¬ 
ligious  man.  About  this  period  his  long 
time  opponent,  Isaac  D.  Barnard,  died 
at  his  residence  on  Gay  street.  At  that 
time  most  of  the  prominent  families  of 
the  place  were  interred 'in  the  burial 
ground  adjoining  the  meeting  house  on 
North  High  street  (now  disused  for  that 
purpose).  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
(of  interment,  Thomas  S.  Bell,  in  a 
(spirit  of  magnaminity,  under,  we  may 
j  readily  believe  to  be  that  of  true  Chris¬ 
tian  forgiveness,  called  upon  Henry  II. 
Van  Aminge,  and  proposed  that  as 
he,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
estrangement  was  now  dead  and  on 
that  day  to  be  buried,  that  with  his 
body  they  should  bury  their  animosity 
and  hereafter  be  on  friendly  terms.  The 
offer  was  cordially  accepted  and  arm  in 
arm,  they  headed  the  funeral  procession 
which  walked  from  his  late  residence 
to  the  place  of  interment  on  the  hill. 


The  scene  is  well  remembered,  the 
(writer  then  young  in  years  walking 
quite  near  them  with  a  niece  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  sight,  to  see  two  of  the  strong 
minded  leading  men  of  the  county, 
whose  well-known  animosity  had  ex¬ 
isted  for  years  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
personal  intercourse,  now  so  far  yield¬ 
ing  up  their  minds  to  the  silent  and  se- 
1  cret  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  as  to  openly  walk  arm  in 
arm  for  a  long  distance  through  the 
two  most  public  streets  of  West  Ches- 
'  ter.  “If  ye  forgive  not  men  in  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly 
■  Father  forgive  you  your  trespasses.” 
Matt.  VI:  15.  '  W.  P.  T.  - 


The  Battle  of  Brandywine. 


A  magnificent  monument  is  to  be 
(  erected  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Battle 
j  of  Brandywine,  in  Chester  county,  Pa. 

!  The  history  of  this,  to  the  Americans 
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so  disastrous  a  conflict,  is  well  known 
to  every  school  boy. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
September,  1777,  the  British  army 
marched  toward  the  enemy.  Howe 
had  formed  his  army  in  two  columns, 
the  right  commanded  by  General 
Ivnyphausen,  the  left  by  Lord  Corn-) 
wallis.  His  plan  was,  that  while  tkel 
first  should  make  repeated  feints  to  at- 
tempt  the  passage  of  Chadd’s  Ford,  in 
order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Americans,  the  second  should  take  a  : 
long  circuit  to  the  upper  part  of  the) 
river,  and  cross  at  a  place  where  it  is! 
divided  into  two  shallow  streams.  The 
English  marksmen  fell  in  with  those! 
of  Maxwell,  and  a  smart  skirmish  was 
immediately  engaged.  The  latter 
were  at  first  repulsed ;  but  being  re¬ 
inforced  from  the  camp,  they  com- 
pelled  the  English  to  retire  in  their; 
turn.  But  at  length,  they  also  were 
reinforced,  and  Maxwell  was  con¬ 
strained  to  withdraw  his  detachment 
behind  the  river.  Meanwhile,  Knyp 
hausen  advanced  with  his  column,  and  I 
commenced  a  furious  cannonade  upon 
the  passage  of  Chadd’s  Ford,  making 
all  his  dispositions  as  if  he  intended  to 
force  it.  The  Americans  defended 
themselves  with  gallantry,  and  even 
passed  several  detachments  of  light j 
troops  to  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
harass  the  enemy’s  flanks.  But  after! 
a  course  of  skirmishes,  sometimes  p.d-1 
vaucing,  and  at  others  obliged  to  re-i 
;  tire,  they  were  finally,  with  an  eager! 
j  pursuit,  driven  over  the  river. 

It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the 
loss  of  the  battle  to  the  waut  of  timely 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the; 
enemy,  but  it  is  problematical  whether] 
the  Americans  could  have  been  sue-] 
cessful  under  any  circumstances.  Thel 
British  army  was  well  appointed  and' 
highly  disciplined  ;  a  large  part  of  the 
American  army,  at  that  time,  was  a 
mere  militia  levy,  and  this  superiority 
of  the  British  troops  over  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  probably  have  enabled 


them  to  gain  the  day  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  more  its  details  are  examined 
the  more  it  becomes  evident  that; 
“somebody  blundered”  outrageously 
on  the  part  of  the  American  com¬ 
manders,  but  to  whom  the  blame 
rightly  attaches  is  not  so  clear.  Inj 
that  conflict  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette t 
was  wounded.  Washington,  in  his  ] 
letter  from  Chester  ondhe  night  of  the  I' 
defeat,  reported  him  as  wounded  ini 
the  leg,  but  the  Marquis,  when  on  his| 
visit  in  1824,  stated  that  his  wound! 
was  in  the  left  foot.  Wounded  as  he! 
was,  the  brave  Frenchman  stationed  a 
guard  at  Chester  bridge  to  arrest 
stragglers,  and  return  them  to  their 
several  commands.  The  army  appe.irs! 
to  have  been  much  demoralized,  and  j 
extended  even  to  those  divisions  that 
preserved  some  order  as  they  fled  to 
Chester  by  different  routes,  and  arriv-| 
ing  at  different  hours  of  the  night. 


Annual  meeting  of  the  Descendants  of  an  j 
Old  Settler  of  Northern  Chester  County. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  Philips  family,  i 
descendants  of  Joseph  Philips,  born  in 
Wales  in  17 16,  came  to  this  country  in  1755, 
settled  in  Uwtthlan  township,  Chester 
county  hnd  died  in  1792  in  his  76th  year — 
took  place  on  Thursday,  August  16th,  at 
Vincent  Baptist  Church,  West  Vincent, 
Chester  county.  The  day  was  beautiful 
and  brought  oat  a  numerous  attendance. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  had  four  sons, 
David,  John,  Jos! ah  and  Joseph,  and  the 
family  tree  is  now  one  of  many  branches, 
about  2000,  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  generations,  residing  in  Ches¬ 
ter  and  neighboring  connties  in  Eastern; 
Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  county  and  inj 
varions  States  of  the  Union.  If  the  good 
old  Welsh  ancestor  coaid  come  back  to 
earth  and  see  his  army  ot  children,  and 
their  docks,  herds  and  other  substance, 
and  the  prosperity  which  generally  speak¬ 
ing  is  theirs,  he  would  indeed  be  aston 
ished.  It  is  said  of  the  male  descendants  of 


Joseph  Philips  that  a  regiment  of  them 
could  have  been  put  in  the  field  dnring  the 
late  wnr,  to  fight  for  the  Union.  Many 
were  in  the  service. 

The  oldest  living  member  of  the  family 
is  Mrs.  Hannah  Philips  Eaches,  of  PhoB- 
nixville,  grand-daughter  of  the  ancestor, 
j  now  in  her  93d  year.  She  was  too  feeble  to 
!  be  present  on  Thursday,  though  in  years 
past  she  was  there  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
!  family  reunion. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Philips  fam¬ 
ily  are  also  in  memory  of  Owen  Philips,  of 
East  Nantmeal,  an  estimable  CitiSen,  whose 
iexemplary  life  well  deserves  to  be  thus 
honored.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  first 
!  settler  and  died  Augnst  17th,  1871,  in  his 
|82d  year.  He  left  seven  worthy  sons,  all 
:  living  excepting  one,  Rev.  Joeiah  Philips, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  others— 
Jesse  E.  and  Lewis,  of  East  Nantmeal. 
'David,  of  Kennett  Square;  Joseph,  ot 
(Manayunk;  O.  Thomas,  of  Downingtown, 
and  Abner  E.  Philips,  of  Pottstown,  were 
in  attendance,  as  was  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Philips,  widow  of  Rev.  Josiah  Philips. 

I  Among  those  from  a  distance  was  John  D. 

I  Philips,  of  Maldon,  Ill.  It  is  remarkable 
of  the  Philips  family  that  the  names  of  the 
,  ancestor,  Joseph  Philips,  and  his  four  sons, 
David,  John,  Josiah  and  Joseph  are  found 
so  frequently  in  each  generation  of  the 
!  widely  separated  branches  of  the  family 
I  tree. 

The  programme  on  Thursday  consisted 
I  of  religions  services,  addresses,  singing,  a 
j  dinner  aDd  other  enjoyable  exercises.  The 
|  officers  elected  are,  President,  Jesse  E 
Philips;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Francis 
'Rtiteler;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Sue 
Fussell;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Amanda  Phil¬ 
ips. 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  1897  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  being  twenty  years  since  the 


Jthe  regular  quarterly  meeting 

HELD  LAST  EVENING. 


i  Valuable  Papers  Read  by  Thomas  L. 

Ogier  and  Gilbert  Cope — Arrange- 
I  merits  for  the  Lafayette  Memorial 
|  Made,  Gifts  Acknowledged  and 
Various  Matters  Discussed. 


I  Last  evening  tire  Chester  County  Historical 
j  Society  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
I  in  its  room  in  the  library  building.  There 
!  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  The 


President,  Professor  George  M.  Philips,  was 
in  the  chair.  Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  . 
meeting  were  read.  Some  amendments  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  D.  W.  Howard  were  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Howard  reported  futlier  efforts 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Warwick  cannon 
and  he  was  directed  to  continue  his  efforts. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Stille  reported  all  the  papers 
of  the  county  are  now  being  sent  and  are 
filed  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  editors  of 
which  have  so  far  lailed  to  respond  to  the  re¬ 
quest  to  semi  their  papers.  The  clippings  * 
from  the  various  papers  have  been  system-  | 

|  aticalfy  arranged. 

LAFAYETTE  MEMORIAL. 

Under  the  head  of  reports  of  special  com¬ 
mittees,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
memorial  services  to  take  place  on  the  battle 
field  of  Brandywine  on  September  11th  next, 
reported  that  the  arrangements  had  been 
made  in  part,  and  invitations  had  been  given 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to  partici¬ 
pate.  It  had  been  accepted  and  that  organi¬ 
zation  was  co-operating.  The  speaker 
secured  for  the  occasion  is  Ohalton  Lewis,  of 
New  York,  formerly  of  this  place. 

Governor  Pattison  and  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  invited, 
and  persons  of  note  whom,  it  was  believed 
would  be  interested,  had  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  ,  ,  „ 

Professor  Howard  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  event  should  have  been  made  a 
national  one,  and  made  several  suggestions 
as  to  methods  that  might  have  been  pursued. 
All  arrangements  were,  however,  left  with 
the  committee  and  other  matters  of  business 
j  were  taken  up.  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  the  curator, 
reported  progress  being  made  in  the  arrange- 
I  ment  of  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
Society.  A  bookcase  had  been  put  in  place, 
and  many  of  the  books  are  already  on  the 
J  shelves. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  persons  were  proposed  for 
membership:  William  Logan,  John  P. 
Logan,  E.  Dallett  Hemphilb  Jr.,  MalindaM. 
Hoopes,  Professor  J.  R.  Flickinger  West 
Chester,  and  Mary  Hopkins  Smith,  Parkes- 
burg.  Ail  were  elected  to  membership. 

Prefessor  D.  W.  Howard,  having  declined 
to  accept  a  place  on  the  Executive  Committee 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  the  matter 
of  filling  the  vacancy  was  referred  to  the 
committee  to  be  acted  upon  atits  next  meeting. 

MR.  OGIER’S  LECTURE. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Thomas  L.  Ogier  upon 
the  subject  of  “The  Old  Township  or  Manor 
Divisions  of  Chester  County.”  This  paper 
|  was  listened  to  with,  much  interest  by  the 
!  members  of  the  Society  and  was  illustrated 
I  by  a  map  of  the  county  with  the  old  township 
and  manor  lines  plotted  on  them.  He  said: 

Witli  the  defective  maps  of  the  early  sur¬ 
veys  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
locate  with  absolute  certainty  every  bound- 
I  ary  of  the  early  townships  of  the  original 
j  counties.  „  ,  , ,  ,  .  , 

Chester  county  was  one  of  the  three  original 
counties,  the  other  two  being  Bucks  and 
Philadelphia.  Our  county  extended  west 
from  Philadelphia  county  as  far  as  Penn’s 
grant  went;  its  northern  boundary  was  the 
southern  line  of  Bucks,  which  also  ran  west 
to  the  limits  of  Penn’sterritory;  the  southern 
boundary  was  the  Delaware  River,  New 
Castle  county,  and  Maryland,  or  rather  Lord 
Baltimore’s  possessions.  . 

When  Penn  located  his  lands,  he  found  a 
number  of  Welsh  settlers  in  Chester  county; 
he  promised  them  not  to  disturb  them,  but 
to  set  aside  their  “barony.” 

Permit  me  to  say  before  going  further  that 
I  shall  only  deal  with  the  present  territory  of 
Chester  county  and  will  therefore  omit  the 
early  townships  which  are  now  within  the 
limits  of  Delaware  county. 

The  townships  were  created  in  the  follow- 
i-no-  nrdpr.  lmt,  before  taking  them  up  let  us 


“ine  the  Welsh  tract:  Its  northern 
./iinaary  was  the  line  X  have  drawn  on  this 
map — that  which  divides  TredyftVin  and  the  I 
Whiteiands  from  Schuylkill,  Charlestown 
and  U web lan  townships.  Its  western  bound¬ 
ary  was  the  line  between  West  Whiteland, 
vv  est  Goshen  and  East  Cain  and  the  town¬ 
ship  of  East  Bradford,  having  that  line  ex¬ 
tended  south  through  Westtown  to  Thorn- 
bury.  The  southern  line  was  that  which 
divides  Westtown,  Willistown,  Easttown 
and  Trcdyffrin  from  the  Thornburys,  Ed»e- 
mont,  Delaware  county,  Newtown  and  Rad¬ 
nor,  Delaware  county.  Its  eastern  boundary 
was  on  the  Schuylkill,  but  with  regard  to 
Chester  county  it  would  be  between  Upper 
Merion,  Montgomery  county, and Tredvffrin. 

The  new  settlers,  however,  encroached 
upon  the  “Welsh  barony,”  which  had  been 
granted  its  defines  by  Penn  in  1684.  The  first 
slice  taken  was  Westtown,  in  1687.  No  fur- 
ther  encroachments  were  made  upon  it  until 
1704,  when  Whiteland,  Goshen,  Willistown 
and  Easttown  were  formed.  Then  in  1706 
came  Tredyffrin. 

The  first  township,  not  including  the 
welsh  tract,  was  Birmingham.  It  was 
formed  in  1686  and  had  a  small  piece  added 
m  1856  from  East  Bradford,  otherwise  its 
boundary  is  the  sameto-day. 

,  The  second  township  was  Thornbury  in 
1687,  and  included  the  township  of  the  same 
name  in  Delaware  county.  It  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  any  change  other  than  that  made 
when  the  county  was  divided.  Its  singular 
li regularity  is  the  result  of  those  along  the 
t  wo  townships  choosing  to  have  their  farms 
wholly  m  one  or  the  other  county. 

'■‘he  third  creation  was  in  1702,  and  was 
t  ain,  which  included  what  is  now  the  Bran- 
dywines,  that  part  of  Valley  east  of  the 
and’caln lne  Creek’  East  aud  West  Cains 

fourth  township  surveyed  was  Not 
tingham  in  1702.  It  was  very  exten- 
HDC1  included  what  is  now  the 
Nottinghams,  the  Oxfords,  Penn,  Elk 
aDd  T  probably  parts  of  Franklin 
and  London  Britain.  In  this  tract  or  town- 
ship  was  fagg’sManor  and  Penn’s  Manor, 
that  is  William  Penn,  Jr.’s  grant.  There  was 
a  strip  between  London  Grove  and  Fang’s 
akouf  1J<£  miles  wide  which  was ’un¬ 
seated.  Fagg  s  Manor  was  created  in  1702  and 
resurveyed  m  1737,  as  was  also  Penn’s  Manor 
„ Hh  ff11'  township  was  New  London, which 
atthat  time,  1/04,  comprised  apart  of  Fran k- 

township  was  Marlborough.  It 
Vi  as  slightly  larger  than  the*  two  townships 
are  now,  as  it  took  in  what  Is  now  a  part  of 
Pocopson,  lormed  in  1704.  F 

The  seventh  township  was  Bradford,  in  1705 
«on1n£/m?lud?d  what  is  uow  a  part  of  Pocop- 

Bi?mhfgham’leCe  WhlCh  was  added  in  1859  t0 
The  eighth  township  formed  was  Pikeland 
organized  in  1705.  It’s  lines  have  not  been 
shipsged  exceP“n=  to  create  the  two  town- 

The  ninth  township  was  Kennett,  in  1705.  It 
has  much  larger  than  now.  It  was  largelv 
part  of  Letitia'  Penn’s  grant,  i.  e  lier 
second  gift,  which  included  all  of  New  Gar¬ 
den  and  a  great  part  of  Mill  Creek  Hundred 
mL1,88/  ?  county,  Delaware,  and  a  small 
London  Britain.  Kennett  itself 
also  comprised  m  its  limits  all  of  Pennsburv 
and  a  part  of  Pocopson.  ^ennsouiy 

foundede?nh]7n?WT?hip  Was  New  Garden, 

WiacKloM,I'S 
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The  eleventh  township  was  Uwchlan  anri 
a“otker  Welsh  tract,  independent  from 
other  barony.  It  included  both  of  the 
Uwchlans,  and  was  created  in  1712.  You  will 
notice  a  little  handle  on  West  Vincent  now 
marked  as  a  part  of  Upper  Uwchlan.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  Vincent,  but  the  owner 
J^tiiscd  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it, and  it  was  sold 
taxes  to  David  Lloyd,  who  lived  in 

the  township  Ud  added  to  his  lands  and 
The  twelfth  township  was  Sadsbtirv  and 
was  organized  in  1717.  It  included  Span 
OfVaney  west  of  the  Brandywine.  P  1 

lhe  thirteenth  township  was  Coventry  and 
was  formed  in  1718.  It  included  in  its  llmffs 


the  three  Covebtrys,  the  ixanimeals  , 
wick,  Wallace  and  Honeybrook.  ’ 

The  fourteenth  township  was  Fallowfiei.i 
created  in  1718.  It  comprised  the  present! 
township  and  Highland.  Ie“ent 

The  fifteenth  township  was  Charlestown 
created  in  1722,  and  Included  Schuylkill.  ’ 
The  London  tract  was  organized  in  1723 
and  had  in  its  limits  a  part  of  Franklin  -v 
part  of  London  Britian,  and  all  of  London 
Grove. 

Newlin  was  organized  in  1729,  and  was 
slightly  larger  than  now,  as  a  corner  was  cut 
off  to  help  make  Pocopson. 

Vincent  was  formed  in  1738,  and  with  both 
townships  formed  their  present  limits. 

After  this  there  were  reductions  mad°  in 
the  original  eighteen  townships  and  new 
ones  created  from  time  to  time. 

PLACED  AMONG  THE  ARCHIVES. 
Professor  D.  W.  Howard  moved  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Ogier  for 
liis  excellent  paper,  which  was:  promptly 
seconded. 

Professor  J.  T.  Rotlirock  moved  that  Mr 
Ogier  be  requested  to  file  a  copy  of  his  paper 
in  the  Archives  of  the  society.  Both  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

GILBERT  COPE’S  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Two  papers  were  read  by  Gilbert  Cop?. 

I  he  first  set  forth  what  he  regarded  as  the 
lines  of  work  which  the  Historical  Society 
should  pursue.  This  paper  was  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  Society. 

He  also  read  a  copy  of  a  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  half  brother  of  Benjamin  West 
addiessed  to  William  West,  a  full  brother  of 
the  distinguished  painter  residing  in  this 
country.  Their  father,  John  West,  referred 
to  111  this  letter,  had  been  married  in  England 
came  to  this  country,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
film.  Sh  eisoon  after  died, ha  ving  borne  him  one 
child,  the  writer  of  this  letter.  John  West 
married  again  in  this  country  and  had  about 
ten  children  of  whom  the  paiMter,  Benjamin 
was  one  and  William  was  another.  John 
there  llf<?  returned  to  England  and  died 

“This  fragment  of  the  letter,”  said  Mr.  Cope 
was  copied  from  the  original  by  Professor 
tom  it  n,  ot  Delaware  county,  and  from  his 
manuscript  I  copied  it.  The  original  was 
.  said  to  be  111  the  hands  of  Clement  We;.:, 

•  whom  I  suppose  to  be  now  dead.  I  have 
thought  of  trying  to  trace  up  the  original 
of  it1’’’  aD<*  ^  ^  >C  ln  ex‘steuce  make  a  copy  ! 

The  following  is  the  portion  of  the  letter  as 
read  by  Mr.  Cope  last  evening: 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  William  West,  of  Darby, 
from  ins  half-brother  in  England,  the  ori- 
7'  .  saul  J:0  be  in  possession  of  Clement 

wfnikm,no0f  Darby.h’  S°U  ofBenJamil*>  son  of 
Dear  Brother  .--The  present  unhappy 
and  melancholy  dispute  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  America  has  for  some  time  past 
stopped  those  channels  by  which  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  The  opportunity 
of  writing  to  America  rarely  happening,  I 
could  not  omit  this  by  Mr.  Meas,  who  is  in  a 
few  days  to  set  oft’ on  his  return  to  thatcoun- 
1  -v ■  The  subject  of  this  letter  is  t-o  acquaint 
on  and  the  rest  of  our  family  of  an  event 
which  must  of  course  happen;  yet  whenever 
Pei;iod  arrives  my  nature  gives 
v  ay  to  that  teelmg  which  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  composition  has  implanted  in  me.  I 
noj  neglect  to  acquaint  you  that  on  the 
’’‘not  October  last  departed  this  life  our  aged 
father.  His  death  is  rather  to  beenviedthan 
lamented,  for  after  having  advanced  to  so 
venerable  a  period,  the  reflections  on  a  well- 
spent  and  virtuous  life  enabled  him  with  so 
much  resignation  and  fortitude  to  resign  that 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Great  Author 
°f  with  a  confidence  that 

marked  the  Christian  and  upright  man.  His 
illness  was  not  of  long  duration,  his  mind 
wasperiect,  his  senses  retained  their  utmost 
and  with  those  powers  he  received 
the  dissolution  of  this  life  with  every  mark 
of  eternal  tranquility.  cveiymark 


Since  bis  return  and  residence  in  his  native 
country  lie  has  lived  at  Marlborough,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  at  which  place  there  is  a  considerable 
community  of  Friends,  among  whom  he 
lived  with  great  love  and  respect,  and  on  the 
10th  of  October,  as  a  proof  of  their  love  and 
regard,  they  accompanied  my  brother  and 
me  to  bis  interment.  We  lodged  his  body  in 
the  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  Friends 
of  that  place,  where  all  the  remains  of  our 
i  relatives  have  been  deposited  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  following  is  the  just  history  and  char¬ 
acter  I  gave  of  him  to  the  world,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  October 
17,  1776: 

“On  the  5th  of  this  month  died  at  Marl¬ 
borough  in  Oxfordshire,  Mr.  John  West, 
father  of  Mr.  West,  the  historical  painter. 
He  was  born  at  Long  Crandon  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  in  1690, and  in  1715  (seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ififteen)  went  to  Pennsylvania  in 
America,  where  he  had  three  brothers  set¬ 
tled  who  went  with  W  illiarn  Penn.  He  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  family  of  10  children  in  that 
province,  and  in  1764,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  visit  his  native  land,  and  see  his 
youngest  son,  the  painter,  who  at  that  time 
was  settled  in  London. 

,  “He  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers— 
a  man  of  pious,  humane  mind— impressed  of 
a  due  sense  of  religion,  without  bigotry  or 
superstition.  He  was  just,  charitable  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  beloved 
and  respected  by  them  when  living,  and  at 
ihis  death  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  acquaintance.” 
i  It  has  been  my  constant  study  ever  since 
1  my  father  has  resided  with  me,  to  render  the 
evening  of  his  life  as  comfortable  as  lay  in 
my  power.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Our  aunt, in  whose  house  he  ended  his  days, 

I  is  the  only  one  now  remaining;  which  aid 
and  attention  I  have  transferred  to  her;  and 
if  it  please  God  to  grant  me  life  and  health, 
shall  endeavuor  to  render  her  few  remain¬ 
ing  days  as  happy  as  her  advanced  age  will 
admit.  Mow  as  I  have  given  you  the  but 
j  short  yet  I  hope  satisfactory  account  of  our 
father’s  end,  I  have  something  of  moment 
to  communicate  to  you  in  his  life,  which  I 
have  some  season  to  think  is  not  an  entire 
secret  to  you  and  some  others.  Our  father 
j  communicated  to  me  a  little  before  his  de¬ 
parture  from  this  world  an  extraordinary 
!  event  shown  to  him  near  the  time  of  my 
i  birth,  of  the  great  calamity  which  now  sub¬ 
sists  in  the  British  Empire.  This,  he  ac¬ 
quainted  me,  was  the  period  foretold  to  him 
(and  which  he  was  ordered  to  record)  as  a 
.divine judgment  on  the  wicked  and  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit  of  man;  and  in  compliance 
with  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  command  he 
!  had  committed  the  whole  to  paper;  and  that 
1  a  little  before  his  departure  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  he  had  employed  Peter  Thompson, 
notary,  to  make  a  copy, as  the  original  man¬ 
uscript  was  much  impaired  and  that  he  had 
deposited  that  copy  in  the  hands  of  William 
Fell,  near  Spring  Field  Meeting  House,  Ches- 
i  ter  county,  and  that  he  left  the  original  in 
the  hands  of  Peter  Thompson. 

This  is  an  event  which  apears  to  me  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  which  the  more 
discerning  part  of  mankind  has  looked  at 
!  for  some  time  past  as  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
i  not  of  man.  I  have  therefore  to  desire  you, 
my  dear  brother,  that  you  will  see  Peter 
Thompson  and  William  Fell  (if  living)  on 
this  subject  (or  incase  of  the  death  of  either 
of  them,  their  survivors),  see  the  writings 
j  and  compare  them  with  each  other. 

GIFTS  TO  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Rotlirock  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Executive  Committee  should 
j  prepare  a  blank  form  of  acknowledgement  of 
.  gifts  to  the  society,  and  whatever  may  in  the 
future  be  presented  to  the  society  be  aeknowl- 
:  edged  in  proper  form  by  the  use  of  one  of 
|  these  blanks. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received 
since  the  previous  meeting  of  the  society: 

I  The  National  Gazette  of  1839  and  1849,  a 
i  paper  published  in  Philadelphia,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Susan  Gorgas.  “A  Voice  to 
.the  Jews,”  was  the  title  of  a  volume  pre- 
j  sented  by  William  P.  Townsend. 


“Orderly  Book,  Second  Regiment,  P.  o-i- 
sylvania  Light  Infantry,  Army  of  the  Centre, 
j  1814,”  was  presented  by  Jane  S.  Dari  in  .on, 
widow  of  Thomas  H.  Darlington. 

Gilbert  Cope  presented  a  genealogical  chart 
of  his  own  family  extending  back  alo  i  ■  one 
or  twolines  to  a  date  early  in  the  fifth  century 
j  and  along  with  others  the  record  was  carried 
j  back  several  centuries.  There  is  a  long  line 
of  the  nobility  of  England  found  among  his 
j  ancestors  until  William  the  Conqueror  is 
reached.  Several  of  the  old  English  kings, 
prior  to  William  the  Conqueror,  are  found 
|  also  in  the  genealogical  line.  The  gift  was 
accepted  with  thanks  by  tne  Society.  It  was, 
j  however,  stated  that  at  a  previous  meeting  it 
had  been  resolved  thaf  all  gifts  should  be 
received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  all  these  gifts  were  referred 
to  that  committee. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
The  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting 
to  take  action  upon  some  matters 
Ito  them.  ~  a :  '~T 


? DUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K  A  Bit  of  Family  History. 

Editok  News  :— As  family  genealogy  and 
j  ancestry  is  one  of  the  fads  of  the  times  I  have 
been  induced  to  indite  an  account  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Hartman  family.  Johann 
(John)  Hartmann  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Prussia,  according  to  tl.  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  in  the  ship  Royal  Union,  Nichol¬ 
son,  master,  May  15,  1750,  together  with  his 
children,  Jacob,  Peter,  Abigail,  Elizabeth 
.  and  Catherine.  Jacob  was  married  twice, 
i  and  had  thirteen  children,  seven  by  the  first 
I  and  six  by  the  last  wife.  Peter,  my  great 
!  grandfather,  married  Catherine  Stine,  who 
was  a  widow  Orner,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
my  grandfather,  George  Hartman.  His  sec- 
]  ond  wife  was  Margaret  Schreiber  (spelled 
Shrivel'),  by  whom  he  had  eight  children. 
;The  Pennsylvania  Archives  mention  that  at 
j  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
|  county,  held  December  20th,  1774,  to  carry 
jinto  operation  the  acts  of  the  Association  of 
.  the  Continental  Congress,  Anthony  Wayne, 
John  Heckley  and  John  Hartman  were 
appointed  a  committee.  Elsewhere  he  is 
always  mentioned  as  “the  emigrant”  and 
“patriot.”  His  son,  Peter  Hartman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Archives,  was  appointed  Major  of 
the  2d  Battalion  in  Colonel  Heckley ’s  regi¬ 
ment  May  17,  1777.  He  was  also  appointed 
n Major  of  the  '4th  Battalion,  Pennsylvania 
Militia,  May  15,  1778,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
.Bull’s  regiment.  His  son,  my  grandfather, 
was  appointed  Drum-Major  June  28,  1779. 

I  He  was  present  when  Forts  Bergen  and 
jBillingsfovd  were  taken  by  the  English,  and 
his  father,  Peter,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Ger- 
Imantown.  He  wfis  always  enrolled  in 
(Anthony  Wayne’s  Brigade.  From  a  deed 
recorded  at  Harrisburg  it  appears  that  hi 
(consideration  of  the  services  of  John  Hart¬ 
man,  a  private  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  is 
granted  by  the  said  Commonwealth  unto 
George  Hartman  a  certaiu  tract  of  land, 
]  No.  541,  called  “Hartman’s  Hope,”  situated 


/ 
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in  the  State  donation,  district  Nor  ™ 
county,  Pa.,  and  beginning,  etc.,  etc.-, 
containing  200  acres,  in  pursuance  of  thc 
of  the  Genera]  Assembly,  passed  Feb.  24th 
17fS,_  and  enrolled  April  2d,  1803.  Signed 
by  Thomas  McKean,  Governor. 

_  W.  D.  H. 


From, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BRANDYWINE 


A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  THAT 
ENGAGEMENT. 


What  Mr.  Townsend  Saw  On  the  11th  of 
September— Other  Details  of 
Local  interest. 


On  this  date,  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  this  neighborhood  was 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  battle  between 
the  British  and  American  soldiers” in 
the  latter’s  struggle  for  independence 
and  self-government,  known  as  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Brandywine.  The  result,  due 
to  an  unfortunate  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  good  generalship 
i  displayed  by  the  invaders,  is  well- 
known. 

It  is  not  every  place  that  is  able  to 
show  such  historical  ground  as  this 
neighborhood,  nor  every  people  who 
evidence  such  care  to  preserve  it.  and  ! 
keep  the  memory  of  it  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Every 
little  spot  of  interest  has  always  been 
described  over  and  over  again,  and 
every  tact  noted  by  eye-witnesses  and 
eminent  local  historians.  In  its  wav 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  has  been 
just  as  much  discussed  and  has  had  as 
much  literature  written  about  it  as 
™any  othei;  important  engagements  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Ail  this! 
goes  to  show  that  Chester  countians 
both  of  this  generation  and  those  past 
all  possess  an  ardent  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  a  love  for  the  scenes  of  for- 1 
mer  battles  fought  for  that  priceless 
treasure — Liberty. 

A  description  of  the  battle  in  detail 


,  *  iii  uciall 

may  he  found  in  the  History  of  Chester 
County,  by  J.  Smith  Futhey  and  Gilbert 
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Cope,  published  in  1889  by  Louis  H 
Everts,  Philadelphia.  The  following 
narrative  is  condensed  from  an  account 
given  in  the  volume  mentioned  above- 
During  the  winter  of  1776  and  the 
spring  of  1777  the  British  held  New 
rork  and  the1  surorunding  country.  It 
was  not  generally  known  what  their 
movements  would  he,  or  when  their 
campaign  for  that  summer  would  com¬ 
mence.  In  July  they  left  New  York 
and  m  August  made  their  appearance 
m  Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  object  was 


to  obtain  possession 
and  with  (his  in  view 
march  by  the  most  dir. . . 
route  upon  the  Quaker  City 
Washington  was  informed  of  I  In 
nient  and  intrenched  himself  at 
ford,  sending  out  bodies  of  men  n 
in,^t,10ns  to  discover  in  what  way  the 
British  were  approaching,  whose  force 
numbered  over  17,000  men,  som,  m 
wlnc-h  were  Hessians,  under  the  corn 

Rhm  h  Gerleral  Kynphausen.  The 
nti.sh  plan  of  attack  was  to  send  one 
division  of  the  army  under  General 
Kj  nphausen  to  the  west  side  of  Bran¬ 
ds  wine,,  and  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
crossing,  while  General  Howe,  with  his 
troops  and  artillery,  forded  the  stream 
some  distance  further  up  and  thus  sur 
pnse  the  main  body  of  Washington’s 
army,  which  was  stationed  near  Birm- 
ingham  Meeting  House.  Owing  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  being  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  accurate  information  of  this  move¬ 
ment  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it 
the  plan  worked  only  too  well,  and 
though  the  Americans  stood  their 
ground  bravely  they  were  greatly  out¬ 
numbered.  Before  the  British  army 
halted  at  Sconnelltown  for  refresh- 
mentsoand  to  water  their  horses  and 
then  went  on  to  Osborne  Hill  and  from 
there  over  to  the  Street  Road  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  army  may  lie 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  when  tin- 
advance  guard  had  reached  the  Street 
Road  the  rear  of  the  army  was  still 
behind  Osborne  Hill.  When  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  reached  the  Street  Road 
skirmishing-  began  with  the  American 
forces,  who  were  stationed  around  the 
Birmingham  Meeting  House,  which  had 
temporarily  been  turved  into  a  ho^rutal 
tor  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 

Fighting  continued  here  for  some 
time  and  at  the  meeting  house  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  took  place.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  most  of  the  slaughter  took 
place.  Joseph  Townsend,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  and  who  wrote  an  excellent 
account  of  the  battle,  which  was  pub-  j 
lished  in  1846,  in  describing  the  field  of 
battle  at  sundown,  says: 

“Awful  was  the  scene,  to  behold  such 
,a  number  of  fellow-beings  lying  near 
each  other,  severely  injured  and  some 
I of  them  mortally,  a  few  dead,  but  a 
small  proportion  considering  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  and  balls  that  had  been 
used.  It  was  now  time  for  the  surgeons 
to  exert  themselves,  and  divers  of  them 
were  busily  employed.  Some  of  the 
doors  of  the  meeting  house  were  torn 
off,  and  the  wounded  carried  thereon 
into  the  house,  which  was  now  occupied 
as  a  British  hospital,  instead  of  for  the 
American  sick  for  whom  it  had  been 
prepared  some  days  previous.  The 
wounded  officers  were  first  attended  to; 
several  of  distinction  had  fallen 
and  as. everything  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  contusion  and  we  being  specta¬ 
tors  and  assistance  required  some  of 
our  number — of  which  I  was  one — at  the 
request  of  the  surgeons,  became  active 
in  removing  them  therein.  I  desired  to 
know  who  they  were,  but  it  was  not  a 
time  for  inquiring  and  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  heard  the  name  of  one  of 
J  them  mentioned  at  that  time.  After 
assisting  to  carry  two  of  them  into  the 
house,  I  was  disposed  to  see  an  opera- 


Ittoii  perfcirmod  by  one  of  t lie  surgeons, 

I  who  was  preparing-  to  amputate  a  limb 
iby  having  a  brass  clamp  or  screw  fixed 
(thereon,  a  little  above  the  knee  joint. 
Mo  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  the  blade 
of  which  was  of  circular  form,  and  was 
(about  to  commence  the  incision  when 
he  recollected  that  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wounded  man  to  take  some¬ 
thing  to  support  him  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  He  told  some  of  his  attendants 
to  give  him  a  little  wine  or  brandy  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  to  which  he  replied, 
'No,  doctor,  it  is  not  necessary;  my 
spirits  are  up  enough  without  it!” 
j  Continuing  Mr.  Townsend  relates  his 
j experiences  on.  that  memorable  day  in 
a  most  interesting-  manner.  After  say¬ 
ing  that  the  British  remained  in  camp 
around  Birmingham  until  the  lGth  of 
j  September,  at  which  date  they  set  out  > 
]  for  Wilmington,  Mr.  Townsend  then 
■adds: 

"The  ground  which  they  had  lately  < 
-  occupied  at  Birmingham,  being  now 
cleared  and  left  in  a  desolate  condition, 
exhibited  a  scene  of  destruction  and 
waste.  Some  few  of  the  inhabitants 
I  who  remained  thereon  and  some  others  ■ 
who  were  returning  to  their  places  of 
abode  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  3 
i  assistance  .of  neighbors  to  re-bury 
many  of  the  dead,  who  lay  exposed  toH 
{the  open  air  and  ravages  of  beasts  and 
(wild  fowls,  having  in  consequence  of 
the  late  heavy  rains  been  washed  bare, 
and  some  few  of  them  had  never  been 
interred.  T  was  one  among  a  number 
who  attendecCand  performed  that  duty. 

"ft  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the- 
many  cases  of  horror  and  destruction 
of  human  beings  that  came  under  our 
notice  in  this  undertaking,  but  we  ac¬ 
complished  it.  though  in  many  instances 
;of  a  most  disagreeable  and  unpleasant 
nature.  During  the  performance  of  it, 
We  had  a  full  opportunity  of  beholding 
;  the  destruction  and  wanton  waste  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  property  of  the  peaceable 
(inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  and  on 
the  ground  of  the  encampment.  Those 
who  were  obliged  to  remain  thereon 
had  their  stock  of  cattle  destroyed  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  their  horses  taken 
q  away  and  their  household  goods,  bed¬ 
ding,  etc.,  wantonly  wasted  and  burned, 
i  *  *  *  Having  made  mention  that  the 
meeting  house  at  Birmingham  had  been 
taken  out  of  our  possession  by  the  Brit- . 
ish  in  order  to  accommodate  their  sick 
soldiers,  it  so  turned  out  that  before  it 
could  be  occupied  for  that  purpose  Gen¬ 
eral  Howe  had  control  of  it  for  the  use! 
of  his  wounded  officers.  And  when  va¬ 
cated  and  the  army  removed  friends 
were  at  liberty  to  cleanse  and  purify 
it,  which  was  so  far  done  that  we  held 
{our  meeting  therein  on  First-day  (Sun- 
>  jday)  succeeding  their  departure;  but 
ri  considerable  repairs  were  necessary 
afterward  to  put  it  in  the  condition  it 
was  previous  to  our  being  deprived  of 
jit.  During  their  occupancy  of  it  several 
Inf  their  principal  officers  died  and  were 
interred  in  the  burying  ground  adjoin¬ 
ing,  one  of  them  said  to  be  a  near  eon- 
!  i lection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Percy.” 

This  story  about  Earl  Percy  is  very 
:  generally  believed  around  here,  despite 
the  many  contradictions  which  ha\e 
been  made  concerning  it.  Many  mo- 


t 


(mehtoes  of  the  battle,  in  the  shape  of 
■  bullets,  buttons,  etc.,  have  been  found 
{in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  this  day  a 
hole  in  the  Wall  of  the  meeting  house, 
made  by  a  cannon  ball,  may  bu  seen. 
[The  retreat  of  the  Americans  after  the 
[battle  was  well  managed,  and  the  pa¬ 
triots,  foot-  i*re,  weary,  and  dishearten¬ 
ed.  arrived  in  Wilmington  at  different 
hours  during  the  night  of  that  eventful 
jday,  the  11th  of  September,  1777.  The 
loss  of  killed  on  the  side  of  the  British 
was  loo,  and  100  wounded.  On  that  of 
the  Americans  was  900  killed  and 
j  wounded. 

Local  stories  concerning  the  battle 
are  numerous,  too  much  so  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  limited  space  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  the  reader  is  earnestly  ad¬ 
vised.  if  he  tins  not  already  done  so,  to 
read  the  able  work  mentioned  above, 
j  entitled  ”A  History  of  Chester  Cotin^ 
*  j  ty.”  OBSERVER.^ 

Birmingham,  Sept.  10,  189L^^lj^K 
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Reminiscences  of  JDoe  Run  and  Old- 
Time  Presbyterianism. 


The  Doe  Pam  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Presbytery  is  now  in  session,  is  a  very  old 
i  building  and  is  the  third  one  that  has  stood 
near  that  spot.  The  congregatiomwas  organ¬ 
ized  about  1740  and  was  the  seventh  within 
the  hounds  of  what  is  now  Chester  Presbytery, 
j  The  first  building  stood  where  the  graveyard 
J  is  now,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
Dcast  of  the  present  building.  The  second 
{one,  which  was  built  about  1771,  was  nearer 
the  present  site.  The  building  that  now 
9  stands  as  a  house  of  worship  is  said  to  have 
"  beeu  erected  about  1821.  It  is  of  grey  stone 
{ and  is  capable  of  seating  about  three  hundred 
people.  When  first  organized  the  congrega-i 
■  tion  was  scattered  over  a  large  territo  -v. 
fj  Upper  Octoraro  and  Coatesville  are  both 
within  the  hounds  and  probably  one  or  two 
other  congregations. 

WHITFIELD  PEEACHED  THERE, 
j  In  the  days  long  past  when  Rev.  George 
Whitfield,  the  great  English  Evangelist,  _vis- ’ 
ited  America  he  preached  in  the  old  building, 
j  the  first  that  was  erected  there,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  flocked  to  hear  him,  coining 
J  long  distances.  B 

The  liberal  Evangelistic  ideas,  which  had 
;  taken  deep  root  and  gave  encouragement  to 
(the  work  of  Whitfield  and  others,  caused  a 
|  breach  in  the  church,  for  some  w ere  conserv-  * 
alive  and  did  not  think  such  action  should  be  • 

!  taken.  This  was  one  ot  the  influences  that 
«j  led  to  the  forming  of  a  new  congregation  out  ' 
I  of  a  part  of  the  old  and  the  erection  of  Upper 
I  Octoraro  Church.  At  a  later  day  Coatesville 
j  began  to  develop  into  a  town  and  a  church 
was  established  there.  This  congregation  ft 
drew  much  strength  from  the  parent  body, 

!  and  for  a  long  tiuie  past  Doe  Run  has  been  c 
i  comparatively  a  feeble  congregation,  and  yet  • 
{it  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  at  a  distance  from  towns  or 


large  villages,  it  has  a  country  population  to 
draw  upon,  and  is  doing  good  work  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  V.  D.  v.  Nicholas. 

GOOD  ENTERTAINERS. 

The  people  of  Doe  Run  congregation 
entertain  royally,  and  on  sundry  occasions 
when  a  reporter  of  the  News  has  been  there 
he  has  found  (hat  the  people  provided  with  I 
a  lavish  hand  for  all  visitors  and  the  menu  has 
always  been  first-class.  It  is  a  community 
that  is  deeply  imbued  with  temperance 
principles  and  all  who  labor  faithfully  in  i 
that  line  are  welcome  there,  yet  there  was  a  I 
time  when  that  was  not  so.  The  late  Hugh  j 
E.  Steele  was  accustomed  to  tell  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  his  childhood  that  illustrates  the  I 
difference  between  the  present  time  and  that ! 
of  two  generations  ago  in  this  particular. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 
present  buildingin  1821  that  Mr.  Steele,  then 
a  little  boy,  was  observing  all  that  was 
going  <m.  Several  ministers  were  present 
and  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served.  When 
dinner  was  Over  a  row  of  jogs  were  set  out; 
in  these  jugs  were  the  liquid  refreshments 
brought  by  members  of  the  congregation  for 
the  ministers  and  other  visitors.  The  boy 
very  naturally  wanted  to  share  all  the  good 
things  going  and  asked  his  father  if' there 
wasn’t  a  jug  for  him.  “No,”  his  father 
answered,  “the  jugs  are  not  for  little  boys! 
they  are  only  for  big  ministers.”  The  days 
when  the  jug  was  brought  outforthe  minister 
long  since  passed  away  and  better  ideas 
have  prevailed. 


Date,  /J | 

FOR  FIVE  GENERATIONS. 


The  History  of  the  Wilson  Farms  in  East 
Nottingham  Township. 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  East  Notting¬ 
ham,  says  the  farm  lie  owns  and  oc¬ 
cupies  in  that  township,  and  also  the 
adjoining'  farm  of  his  brother,  R.  F. 
Wilson,  over  300  acres  altogether,  has  ! 
been  in  the  family  name  for  five  gener¬ 
ations,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  owned 
by  a  member  of  the  sixth  generation. 
The  land  was  first  taken  up  by  James  ! 
Wilson  in  1728,  who  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  that  year.  The 
land  has  come  down  from  father  to  son 
to  the  present  owners. 

The  brick  house  on  the.  homesteal 
property,  owned  by  R.  F.  Wilson,  was 
built  by  Robert  Wilson,  second  son  of 
the  original  proprietor,  in  1772,  and  the 
initials,  “R.  W.,  1772,”  are  built  in.  the 
east  gable  with  black  headed  bricks, 
and  still  very  plainly  visible.  The 
house  was  remodeled  in  1846  by  his 
grandson,  Robert  Wilson  (father  of  the 
present  owner),  and  an  addition  built 
to  the  western  end,  the  work  being  done ' 
by  Thomas  Sloan,  Esq.,  the  oldest  citi¬ 
zen  of  Oxford,  now  in  his  89th  year. 
’Squire  Wilson  has  in  his  possession  a 
patent  deed  for  the  property  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

’HST7  o — B5DT  »)«■»,  ' 
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HON.  JOHN  EVANS. 
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Some  Scraps  of  History  Which  Are  | 
Worth  Preserving  In  Type. 

To  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  early 
bistory  of  the  Turk’s  Head  Hotel,  published 
m  the  Local  News,  may  be  added  that  it 
I  used  as  a  place  for  holding  county  meet- 
j  ings  or  conventions.  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  ot  December  17th,  1783,  has  the  fol 
lowing: 

rr,  "  _  NOTICE. 

1  „  ri®  Freemen  of  Chester  county  are  re- 
3  quested  to  meet  at  the  Turk’s  Head  Tavern, 
m  Goshen,  on  Wednesday  next  at  11  o’clock, 
to  fix  on  a  suitable  person  in  the  Council  o'~ 
■  Censors  in  the  room  of  the  late  Hon.  Joh 
Evans,  Esq.,  deceased, 
j  This  John  Evans,  if  we  may  julge  by  the 
obituary  and  epitaph,  was  one  of  Chester 
countv  s  great  men  in  early  times.  His 
grandfather,  John  Evans,  a  native  of  Wales 
j  came  to  America  in  1695  and  purchased  land 
on  \V  hite  Clay  Creek,  where  he  cleared  a 
and  built  a  mill.  He  was  a  friend  of 
\V  ilham  Penn,  but  was  not  the  Johu  Evans 
(nat  Penn,  with  the  Queen’s  consent,  depu¬ 
tized  as  Governor  of  the  Province  in  1704 
and  removed  in  1709.  In  1715  William  Penn, 
Ji.,  conveyed  all  the  unsold  portion  ot  his 
.  ;  land  to  John  Evans,  and  after  this  transfer 
i  known  as  Colonel  Evans’  manor.  He 
had  a  son  John  Evans,  horn  in  1700  who 

•  married  Jane,  oldest  daughter  of  Reynold 

•  Howell.  They  had  four  sons  and  two 
j  daughters.  The  oldest,  John  Evans,  was 

born  m  London  Britain  township  in  1728. 

In  first  Dallas  Reports  of  Cases  since  the 
Revolution  it  is  stated  :  On  the  organization 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  under  the  Constitu- 
f  e]eeted&f"-^-^-*)y  General  Convention 

phia  Ju 
1  menis 

J  uPPuiuimeutstook  pWe:  The  Horn  Thorns 
McKean,  Esq.,  L.  L.  D.,  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  ot  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  28t’n  of 
July, L//;  the  Hon.  William  Augustus  Atlee 
v  Esq.  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  the  loth  day  of  August,  1777,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Hon.  John  Evans  Esq. 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  same  court  ’ 
Hon.  John  Evans  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Reese  and  Rachel  Jones,  and  had  nine 
children.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
I  September  28,  1774,  has  this  item  :  * 

•  Sept.  17,  1771 — This  was  buripri 

ion1  nf  °f  a£e»  Mr.  John  Evans, 

attended0*  hi  E\ans’  Fsq.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  clergymen  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  and  a  great  number  of  respect¬ 
able  people,  etc.  Dec.  8,  1779-On  Sundav?21st 
°f  N°v.,  died  in  the  17th  year  of  his  a^e 
Oswald  Evans,  youngest  son  of  Hon  John 
,et®-  Sfft-  Hth,  1782 — On  Saturday,  the 

of  Aug.,  died  Mary  leva  ns,  wife  of  Hon 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  etc.  Three  days  later- We 
hear  from  London  Britain  townShip  Chester 
county,  that  on  Friday,  26th  utt  den-frteri 
this  life,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  a-e  PR^ 
Jones  Evans,  only  son  of  Hon.  John  E  vans 
In  each  of  these  notices  it  is  stated  that  the 
body  was  interred  in  the  Baptist  Burfs 
Ground  in  the  Welsh  tract,  ^  Runs 


ilaryEyans^ne  only  child  of  non.  John 
Evans,  who  survived  him,  by  will  dated  -€■ 
August  9,  1785,  provided  : 

1  will  and  devise  that  a  tombstone  be  i 
erected  over  my  mother  and  brother  (Ivina'  . 
in  the  same  grave)  and  one  for  my  two 
brothers,  John  and  Oswald  (lying  in  the . 
same  grave),  and  one  for  my  brother  Reese  .I 
t  and  likewise  one  for  myself,  with  proper  \ 

«  Inscriptions  on  each. 

B  These  tombstones  cannot  be  found.  There  ( 1 
9  is  a  stone  marking  the  grave  of  the  father-in-  ■'  1 
t.j  law  of  John  Evans,  with  this  inscription:  f 
fj  “Here  lies  the  body  of  Reese  Jones,  who  de- 1 
K  parted  this  life  Nov.  2:1,  1739,  aged  19  years 
“He was  a  bright  and  shining  light 
Which  conld  not  well  be  spared. 

"Whose  life 


With  him  could  be  compared? 

His  body  now  lies  here  below  v 
Entoomed  in  dusty  ground, 

But  will  arise  from  where  it  lieSF 
At  the  last  trumpet  sound.” 

John  Evans  purchased  “at  public  cant  or 
auction,"  from  the  Trustees  of  .the  Pennsyl- 1 
vania  Land  Company  in  London,  two  tracts 
of  land  in  London  Britain  township,  con-  . 
taining  941  and  153  acres,  with  an  allowance  J 
of  six  per  cent,  for  roads  and  highways,  for  f  ) 
the  consideration  of  274  pounds,  19  shillings 
and  four  pence— half  penny!  Being  a  part  1 
of  24,425  acres  of  land  patented  to  the  pro-  £ 

1  prietors  of  said  company’ -February  22d,  1736.  « 
The  will  of  his  father  John  Evans,  dated  ^ 
March  15, 1737,  devised  to  his  eldest  son  John  1  : 
Evans,  Jr.,  500  acres  of  laud  in  London  ■, 
Britain,  with  the  proviso  that  the  said  John  y 
Evans,  Jr„  shall  maintain  my  beloved  wife  Mf 
during  the  remainder  of  her  natural  life.  If  f 
upon  dislike  of  her  maintenance,  the  said  ■«'?  *  ’ 
John  Evans  shall  pay  unto  my  said  wife  and  * 
his  mother  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  quarterly  I1 
during  her  life.  It  appears  that  the  mother  ’ 


preferred  a  home  of  her  own,  as  she  pur-  * 


'i. 


r  1  •  - -  u"ui  out  pill  “ 

chased  in  1741,  224  acres  of  land  in  London 
Britain  for  200  pounds.  This  land  has 
not  since  been  sold  except  to  a  member  ofthe 
family  in  dividing  an  estate.  Her  husband, 
her  son,  Evan  Evans,  and  her  two  daughters 
have  tombstones  in  the  London  Tract  Baptist 
burial  ground.  Evan  A  Evans,  adminlstia-  #  •/; 
tor  of  her  estate,  in  an  account  hied  March  V 
17,  1795,  claimed  an  allowance  of  seven  shil-  r 
lings  six  pence  for  erecting  a  tombstone,  but  * 
no  such  tombstone  can  be  found. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  r 
December  17,  1783: 

On  Thursday  evening  last  departed  this 
life,  the  Hon.  John  Evans,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
:  J.  J.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and 
j  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Censors.  The 
l  abilities,  integrity  and  disposition  of  this 
amiable  man  marked  him  early  in  life  as 
»  public  property.  He  possessed  all  that  per- 
,  feetion  of  character  which  education,  liberty 
and  religion  are  capable  of  producing  in  the 
mind  of  man.  His  last  illness  found  him 
busily  engaged  in  the  service  of  liis  country. 

With  prospects  of  happiness  beyond  the 
;  grave,  be  calmly  resigned  his  breath  in  the 
1 54th  year  of  his  useful  life.  Pennsylvania 


i* 


bis  loss  to  a  particular  community.  He  JL 
belonged  to  the  republic  of  humanity.  He  y 
was  the  triend  of  all  mankind. 

The  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  as  that  of  ■ 
j  John  Evans’  tombstone  in  the  Baptist  Church 
yard,  Philadelphia.  This  church  was  located  j  > 

[  on  a  street  known  as  LaGrange  Place,  o ft 
Second  street,  near  Arch.  The  street  and 
church  yard  are  no  longer  in  existence  and 
the  tombstone  cannot  be  found. 

Beneath  this  stone  are  interred  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Honorable  John  Evans,  Esq.,  ; 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  11th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1783,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 


I  Ask  tlifState  of  Pennsylvania,  which  gave 
f  him  birth,  and  her  grateful  citizens  will  de- 
fnPalare  how  ably  and  faithfully  he  discharged 
i  the  duties  of  a  counsellor  and  a  judge. 

Ask  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  her  ministers 
and  members  will  declare  how  much  he 
”t  loved  her  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  how 
calmly  he  resigned  bis  breath,  rejoicing  in 
“TB!  those  words  of  his  Saviour,  which  are  re¬ 
ft  corded  in  John  14th  and  3d,  “And  if  I  go  and 
j  prepare  a  place  for  you,  1  will  come  again 
t  and  receive  you  unto  Myself,  that  where  1 
j  am,  there  you  may  he  also. 

:  His  only  surviving  daughter,  out  of  nine 
:  children,  hath  caused  this  inscription  to  be 
|  placed  on  bis  tombstone,  as  a  testimony  of 
t  his  worth  undo!  her  affection  for  his  memory 
Hon.  John  Evans,  by  his  will,  dated  May 
28tli,  1783,  did  give  and  devise  719  acres,  119 
j  perches  of  land,  in  London  Britain,  (inelud- 
1  ing  nine  square  rods  of  land  allotted  for  a 
meeting  house  anil  graveyard  for  the  society 
ol  Baptists  there), to  his  only  surviving  child,  | 
Mary,  with  a  proviso  that  if  she  should  die 
without  issue, then  to  his  three  only  brothers, 
Evan,  George  and  Peter  Evans.  Mary 
Evans  died  soon  after  tier  father,  and  by  her  ! 
will  devised  467  acres,  87  perches  of  laud  to  j 
her  uncles,  Evan,  George  and  Peter  Evans. ! 

Hon.  John  Evans’  brother,  Evan  Evans,  i 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and, 
commanded  the  Chester  County  Militia  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine, in  September,  1777,  i 
a  member  ofthe  Executive  Council,  aud  rep- 
resented  Chester  county  in  the  General  As- 1 
sembly.  Another  brother,  George  Evans,  was  j 
j  ar. surgeon  in  Colonel  Bailer’s  regiment  of: 
Virginia  troops,  and  was  badly  wounded  by  I 
a  bayonet  near  New  York.  The  third  brother, 
Peter  Evans,  a  “Practitioner  of  Physio,”  was  ' 

;  |  on  Febuary  21,  1778,  appointed  a  eommis- 
•  sioner  of  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Con- j 
tinental  Amry.  He  was  commissioned  a : 
Justice  ol  the  Peace  June  0,  1777,  and  in  the 
Pennylvania  Archives  is  called  Judge. 

“Bygones  Retouched”  mentioned  the  dies- 
ter  county  men  who  have  held  or  been  promi- 
nently  mentioned  for  state  offices,  hut  omit- 
|  ted  this  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
ij  was  probably  the  first  citizen  of  the  county 
■  so  honored.  -p 

j  “Are  we  then  so  soon  forgotten?”  A  na¬ 
il  tive  and  citizen  of  the  county  of  so  great  ] 
j  prominence  that  he  was  selected  as  one  of  I 
|i  the  three  judges  ofthe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I  State  at  its  organization,  yet  the  fact  of  hist 
|j  having  ever  lived  has  passed  so  completely 
|  from  the  minds  of  men  that  no  one  can  show 
"  hls  gwe,  or  that  of  his  mother,  wife,  or  any  ■; 
|  one  his  nine  children.  S.  E.  N  i 


I  lii 


:  "  —  v  w  .  v.  -j  jj.  i  i  in  \a<mj  yj 

cember,  1783,  in  tbe  55th  year  of  bis  age. 

J  Ask  not  this  marble  who  and  what  he  was. 
Go  to  bis  family  and  triends  and  they  will 
declare  his  humility,  meekness  and  piety  in 
I  private  life. _ -  w- 
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